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DEVIANT BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
CONTINUITIES SOCIAL THEORY 


DUBIN 
University Oregon 


complete theoretical model defines the outcomes its operations. This analysis sets forth 
the outcomes so-called deviant social action, logical typology deviant behavior, 


Volume 
Number 


one the classes which vacuous. Merton originally proposed four deviant modes 
adaptation social action; extension his analysis reveals total fourteen types 
deviant behavior. This typology deviant outcomes social action constitutes part- 


tested for its internal logic. can 

also tested for its ability model 
that portion reality for which stands. 
both these grounds Merton’s model 
deviant behavior subjected tests this 
paper. conclude that his typology pro- 
vides magnificent basis for moving forward 
sociologically relevant extension, which 
includes ten additional types deviant be- 
havior supplementing the four depicted 
Merton. Here, this typology developed 
step-by-step, starting with Merton’s original 
paradigm. successive stages, substantive 
modification based his own discussion 
the model presented, followed the logical 
extension the model typology con- 


THEORETICAL typology behavior can 


Acknowledgement made the Graduate 
School, University Oregon, for grant support 
this and related papers theory building, and 
for the able assistance Samuel Johnson 
preparing this paper. particularly indebted 
Albert Cohen, whose extensive editorial com- 
ments resulted important clarifications initial 
obscurities. companion paper, “Parsons’ Actor: 
Continuities Social Theory,” published 
shortly, deals with typology units used 
building theory. The latter contrasts with the 
present paper, which the concern with 
typology outcomes theory. 


theory necessary any closed theoretical models deviant behavior. 
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sisting fourteen distinctive categories 
deviant behavior. 


EXTENSION MERTON’S TYPOLOGY 


Merton’s typology deviant behavior in- 
cludes four modes adaptation: innovation, 
ritualism, retreatism, and rebellion. His fifth 
category, conformity, interest ex- 
amining the range deviant behavior. 

clear that important distinction 
substantively made Merton’s presenta- 
tion which not recognized however his 
formal typology. The discussion innova- 
tion together with the examples Merton cites, 
demonstrates that the innovator actively 
seeking alternatives for the institutionalized 


Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie.” Here use the version appearing 
Chapter the revised edition Social Theory 
and Social Structure, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957. 
All references this article and its companion 
piece, “Continuities the Theory Social Structure 
and Anomie,” Chapter are page numbers 
that volume. 

2This clear Merton’s analysis “sharp 
practices” business, his comments white collar 
crime, and his conclusion that outright criminal 
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TABLE REVISION MERTON’S 


Cultural 


Mode Adaptation Goals Means 
Innovation 
Ritualism 
Retreatism 
Rebellion 


and substitution (active rejection) 
Merton’s entry his original table. 


distinguished, Merton himself does, from 
simple rejection displayed the ritualism 
and retreatism modes individual adapta- 
tion. 

This interpretation Merton’s paradigm 
requires that for innovation the simple re- 
jection institutionalized means replaced 
active rejection (rejection and sub- 
stitution). Thus, Table presents the sub- 
stantive revision Merton’s model, with the 
entry parenthesis representing his original 
formulation. This initial revision simply 
modifies the formal Merton typology 
conform with the actual meaning gives 
innovation his illustrated discussion 

The next logical step modifying the 
Merton typology afforded the common 
distinction, made both sociology and 
normal discourse, between the 
havior the actor and the values guiding 
his selection particular behaviors. This 
distinction introduces two additional modes 
adaptation the model: can now 
subdivide innovation and ritualism into two 
categories. Behavioral innovation differs from 
value innovation, and behavioral ritualism 
type adaptation distinct from value 
ritualism. Furthermore, clear that re- 
treatism and rebellion are not subject 


behavior the substitution illegitimate institu- 
tional means for legitimate ones pursuing the 
cultural goal success. See “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” pp. 141-149. 

the following analysis demonstrate that 
the combination acceptance cultural goals 
and simple rejection institutional means (called 
“innovation” Merton) the general category 
value ritualism. Analytically, also show that 
innovation has real set counterparts deviant 
behavior, quite different from those proposed 
Merton. 


BEHAVIOR 


Cultural 


Mode Adaptation Goals Means 
Behavioral Innovation 

(Merton) 
Value Innovation (new) 
Behavioral Ritualism 

(Merton) 
Value Ritualism (new) 
Retreatism 
Rebellion 


and substitution (active rejection) 


further subdivision from the standpoint 
the difference between behavior and value, 
since both categories, definition, always 
involve identical response both behaviors 
and values (rejection for retreatism, and 
active rejection for rebellion). 

Table exhibits the first extension 
the Merton typology. Examination the 
table reveals that the condition innovation 
(an acceptance coupled with active rejec- 
tion) met both behavioral and value in- 
novation. Similarly, the condition ritualism 
simple rejection coupled with accept- 
ance) can met and can still logically 
distinguish between behavioral ritualism and 
value ritualism. now have six modes 
deviant adaptation where Merton originally 
proposed four. 

further extend the typology dif- 
ferentiating between institutionalized norms 
and institutionalized means. Here attention 
limited the institutional setting. Institu- 
tional norms become the cultural goals the 
larger society translated into guides for be- 
havior the single institution. Thus Parsons, 
his analysis the motivation economic 
activity, shows how the success goal 
capitalistic society defined quite differently 
the business institution and the profes- 
Merton himself makes the distinction 
now being drawn the following statement 
about “retreatists”: have relinquished 
prescribed goals and their behavior 


4Talcott Parsons, “The Motivation Economic 
Canadian Journal Economics and 
Political Science, (May, 1940), pp. 187-203. 


does not accord with institutional norms.” 
This precisely the sort reality are 
trying catch differentiating between 
cultural goals, institutional norms, and in- 
stitutional means. Such reality has clear-cut 
consequences delineating modes deviant 

can define institutional norms the 
boundaries between prescribed behaviors and 
proscribed behaviors particular institu- 
tional setting. Institutional norms set the 
limits between which the institutional means 
are prescribed—the limits legitimate be- 
haviors particular institution. Beyond 
the norms lie illegitimate behaviors. Institu- 
tional means, contrast, are the specific be- 
haviors, prescribed potential, that lie 
within the limits established institutional 
norms. Institutional means are actual be- 
haviors people, the things they 
carrying out functions the institutional 
setting which they are acting. This dis- 
tinction incorporated the typology 
modes deviant adaptations social ac- 
tion, displayed Table 

two tables are logically congruent the 
following respects: the column headed 
Cultural Goals the entries for all the 
major categories are identical with those 
Table For example, the three types be- 
havioral innovation exhibit acceptance 
cultural goals demanded the first line 
Table Similarly, all the entries the 
last two columns Table are consistent 
with their parent entries Table the 
entry the parent category Table 
replicated under either institutional norms 


5“Social Structure and Anomie,” 153. The 
same distinction also noted the introductory 
section this essay, pp. 

Ralph Turner, “Value Conflict Social 
Disorganization,” Sociology and Social Research, 
(May, 1954), pp. 301-308, where the distinction 
between cultural goals and institutional norms 
admirably set forth and made relevant the 
analysis deviant behavior. 

There are logically possible modes adapta- 
tion, including conformity. Fourteen are contained 
Table representing the modes active 
deviant adaptation. All twelve the remaining 
combinations acceptances, rejections, and active 
rejections are viewed possible subjective pre- 
conditions action, which, eventuates, be- 
comes one the fourteen deviant adaptations pre- 
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Mode Attachment to— 
Type Deviant Cultural 
Adaptation Goals Norms Means 
Behavioral Innovation 
Value Innovation 


Behavioral Ritualism 
Levelling Aspirations 
Institutional Moralist 
Organization Automaton 


Value Ritualism 
Demagogue 
Normative Opportunist 
Means Opportunist 


Retreatism 


Rebellion 


and substitution (active rejection) 


Now may consider examples each 
the fourteen types deviant behavior 
set forth Table This exactly the 
procedure followed Merton his original 
paper. Exemplification concepts de- 


sented Table For example: (+) (—) and 
(+) (+) (—) may states anticipation 
action, and when they eventuate acts become 
(+) (+) (+), institutional invention. Also: 
(—) (—) (+) and (—) (+) and (+) 
(—) (—) may subjective states individuals 
transit retreatism; (—) (+) and 
(—) (+) (+) are subjective pre-conditions 
levelling aspirations; while (+) (+) (—) and 
(+) (—) (+) and (—) (+) (+) are subjective 
preludes rebellion. the same way conclude 
that (+) (+) (—) (—) (+) may 
subjective pre-condition intellectual in- 
vention. Merton (“Social Structure and Anomie,” 
lion and defines the former “sour grapes” 
posture amounting simple rejection the 
specific institutional (+) (—) (—), 
one the omitted categories listed above. 
concludes that ressentiment may the subjective 
prelude rebellion. would inclined argue, 
the light the above discussion, that ressenti- 
ment more accurately described the subjective 
prelude retreatism. 


= 
* 
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signed discover whether the analytical 
categories used for classifying the outcomes 
behavior, fact, are populated. can 
present reasonable examples each proposed 
type, then the category becomes useful for 
analytical purposes classifying social be- 
havior. the category vacuous one, then 
the attempt exemplify it, producing 
results, leads the rejection the class 
without further test. 


BEHAVIORAL INNOVATION 


examine behavioral innovation 
context social change. Here are con- 
cerned with innovating behavior form 
invention. This context that Merton 
deliberately avoids, except obliquely the 
last section “Social Structure and An- 
omie.” Its consideration, however, illuminates 
that general category deviant behavior 
call behavioral innovation. 

The analysis types behavioral innova- 
tion the problem determining the func- 
tions deviancies with respect institu- 
tions. Our general conclusion that be- 
havioral innovations are constructive inven- 
tions the institutional settings which 
they occur. 


Institutional Invention. Institutional in- 
ventions take place when new standards 
legitimacy come accepted, governing 
newly developed formerly illegitimate be- 
haviors. The historical point invention 
institution occurs when the new norms 
achieve legitimacy and the behaviors con- 
forming them are practiced. Thus Table 
indicates active rejection institutional 
norms and means institutional invention. 
Not only are both rejected but men seek in- 
stitutional substitutes. 

The development collective bargaining 
illustrates institutional invention. The rela- 
tions industry between management and 
men has been governed the institution 
collective bargaining the United States 
for period less than half the history 
the country. Indeed, collective bargaining 
dominant feature the industrial milieu 
phenomenon recent decades. The in- 
stitutional norm exclusive decision-making 
about the firm management had 
modified include joint decision-making, 
least with respect the destinies em- 
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ployees, before collective bargaining could 
established institution. Joint decision- 
making the institutional norm was pre- 
ceded experiments workingmen 
reach agreements minimum working con- 
ditions, and then seek employer acceptance 
these unilaterally determined conditions. 
These attempts workers extend back 
the beginning the 19th century America 
and were characteristic the earliest trade 
union The evolution collective 
bargaining also reveals that management, 
guided the norm unilateral managerial 
decision, tried such operating inventions (see 
below) paternalism, company unionism, 
employee representation plans, and “consul- 
tative management” (now included some 
applications “group dynamics” indus- 
try) effort forestall the institution 
collective bargaining.® 

The acceptance industrial managers 
joint decision-making concerning employ- 
ment was the normative foundation col- 
lective bargaining. That this norm had 
forcibly imposed sympathetic 
administration should not obscure the fact 
that bargaining between management and 
unions rests fundamentally the social 
value that employees should have some voice, 
through union representatives, about their 
own employment destiny. not necessary 
here catalog the institutional means in- 
vented make operative the new norm. 
But should noted that the behaviors 
management representatives, union officers, 
unionized employees, and the products 
their bargaining interaction depart signifi- 
cantly from old behaviors and their legiti- 
mate outcomes. 

Another example institutional invention 
the development employer supported 
(or partially supported) health and welfare 
funds for employees. This innovation 
recent origin, almost exclusively 
World War phenomenon. 
normative change this case was the recog- 
nition that the employment contract estab- 
lished explicit employer responsibility 


See, e.g., John Commons, al., History 
Labour the United States, New York: Macmillan, 
1918-1935, especially Volume 

See, e.g., Harry Millis and Royal Mont- 
gomery, Organized Labor, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1945, Chapter 10. 


support the welfare his employees away 
from work well work. Thus health 
and welfare benefits extend illnesses, ac- 
cidents, and other disabilities wholly un- 
related work; some instances even 
family members are eligible for benefits. 

number unanticipated consequences 
have resulted from the invention this in- 
stitution, associated with the behaviors ap- 
propriate (institutional means). The 
rapid growth very large reserve funds, for 
example, opened important avenues for rack- 
eteering exploitation unions, the Mc- 
Clellan investigating committee the Senate 
has abundantly made clear. Another un- 
anticipated development, consonant with the 
collective bargaining welfare institution, 
the need for expert guidance the invest- 
ment reserve funds. This investment func- 
tion, necessary means for conserving health 
and welfare funds, has “capitalized” labor 
unions, and has made such funds, which they 
control exclusively jointly with manage- 
ment, important source investment 
capital the whole economy. 

These examples—there are course many 
others—make clear that institutions are 
invented when cultural goals are accepted 
but institutional norms and means are ac- 
tively rejected. 

Normative Invention. Table will 
noted that this type deviant adaptation 
characterized the fact that new norms 
are introduced into institutional 
setting without changes the institutional 
means being actively sought. The new norms 
are typically the consequence changed 
conditions under which the institution op- 
erates. Responses the new conditions 
necessitate the replacement old norms 

important illustration normative 
invention given Bendix’s excellent study 

Merton implies normative invention type 
but does not accord the status deviant 
adaptation his discussion the social process 
linking anomie and deviant behavior. “Continuities,” 
pp. 179-180. For example: mounting frequency 
deviant but ‘successful’ behavior tends lessen, 
and extreme potentiality, eliminate the 
legitimacy the institutional norms for others 
the system.” (p. 180) Incidentally, note that 
have here the explicit distinction between behavior 
(institutional means) and institutional norms which 
constitutes the fundamental rationale this revision 
Merton’s typology. 
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managerial ideology, specifically with ref- 
erence authority the setting.™ 
his analysis American nianagerial ide- 
ology Bendix shows that new norms giving 
legitimacy managerial authority have been 
the product 20th century enterprise. His 
study traces out the history conditions 
external industry which new norms 
represent managerial responses. general, 
concludes that the old norm “might 
makes right” has been replaced the new 
norm that technical competence necessary 
managerial decisions, which justifies the 
authority technically trained people 
make industrial decisions. While this 
oversimplified summary Bendix’s main 
thesis regarding American managerial ide- 
ology, illustrates normative invention 
the industrial institution. This not 
claim that the change norms represented 
the shift ideological justification 
industrial authority has had consequences 
for institutional behavior (means) indus- 
try. Rather, and this Bendix’s central point 
departure, the self-consciously changing 
element the industrial institution was the 
norm governing authority management 
over workers. 

more recent and still evolving normative 
invention illustrated hot-rodding. The 
prevalence automobiles the United 
States and the very limited functional uses 
which teen-agers licensed drive could 
put cars led the development “drag 
races,” about which many youngsters became 
enthusiastic; but this development was 
viewed with alarm many persons, who 
condemned drag racing illegitimate be- 
havior operating cars. The initial response 
civil authorities was ban the activity, 
applying police sanctions against it. Sympa- 
thetic consideration juvenile authorities 
led the recognition the play element 
drag racing, and the consequent normative 
invention game legitimize this danger- 
ous pastime. Local communities set drag 
strips and provided police other super- 
vision for approved drag races. Motor clubs 
teen-agers rapidly developed institu- 
tionally respectable organizations participat- 
ing the now legitimate sport. Within the 
institution governing the operation motor 


Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority 
Industry, New York: Wiley, 1956. 
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vehicles, then, normative invention occurred 
which gave already developed activity 
the moral sanction legitimacy surround- 
ing with acceptable justification. More 
generally, may added, those programs 
dealing with juvenile delinquency that focus 
“taming” the organizations and gangs 
youth have their objective normative 
invention, one permitting incorporation 
gang-centered behavior into some established 
institutional setting. 


Operating Invention. The most common 
form behavioral innovation the estab- 
lishment new activities which flow from 
the acceptance institutional norms, 
operating invention. defined institutional 
means above, “specific behaviors, pre- 
scribed potential, that lie within the limits 
established the institutional norms.” Op- 
erating inventions are wholly concerned with 
innovating behaviors that represent the ful- 
the potential behavior patterns 
possible within the limits established the 
institutional Such operating inven- 
tions are almost daily occurrences the 
institutionalized behavior people. These 
operating inventions exhibit creativity 
the routines 

Fad and fashion are good examples 
operating inventions. Folk fads and fashions 
dress, language usage, and stylistic gestural 
behavior operate within normative prescrip- 
tions. Styles clothing, for example, may 
approach, but not exceed, the norm de- 
manding minimum covering “private 


Merton recognizes operating invention, although 
obliquely, his analysis role-set. points out 
that one the mechanisms operating resolve 
conflicting demands status occupant the 
recognition and correction these conflicts the 
members his role-set. Here the operating inven- 
tion produced those who people role-set 
rather than the person beset their conflicting 
demands. Robert Merton, “The Role-Set: Prob- 
lems Sociological Theory,” British Journal 
Sociology, (June, 1957), pp. 

Rosenthal “Deviation and Social 
Change the Jewish Community Small Polish 
Town,” American Sociological Review, (Septem- 
ber, 1954), pp. 177-181, makes clear that the 
decline Jewish orthodoxy was most evident 
the abandonment traditional dress and the use 
arranged marriages. Both illustrate operating 
inventions which neither threaten the institutional 
norms nor the cultural goals the Jewish com- 
munity. 
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parts.” Complete nudism reserved for such 
other institutional settings the burlesque 
show, the artist’s studio, the brothel, the 
marital bedroom, the nudist encampment. 
Each these settings has its special norms 
legitimizing the undraped body. 

Examples operating invention abound. 
The special jargon group occupation 
case point. are many technologies 
and craft secrets working 
social investigation the use projective tests, 
the psychoanalytic interview, and some forms 
content analysis the subject’s normal 
discourse, are operating inventions designed 
explore the sub-conscious. 

Sociologically, one the most relevant 
features the reports” that 
the privacy their bed chambers conven- 
tional middle class Americans make operating 
inventions the realm sexual behavior. 
course, these may discoveries only 
those who make them, and simply replica- 
tions from the standpoint the institution 
which they are made. This phenomenon 
has particular relevance socialization, 
much which occurs through the conscious 
transmittal succeeding generations the 
social practices the present. But there 
realm socialization which the person 
privately experiments with behaviors (insti- 
tutional means) which are not known him 
institutionally legitimate. Such operating 
inventions are “privatized” because the be- 
haviors occur areas delicacy—here overt 
instruction awkward even embarrassing. 
While sexual behavior illustrates this situa- 
tion our society, does not Samoa, for 
example, where erotic performance 
matter conscious 

business privatized realm also 
marked operating inventions: the tricks 
for making and closing retail sales. this 
case, each salesman usually experiments with 
sales techniques observes successful col- 
leagues; recent series articles ap- 
pliance sales trade journal describes some 


the important contributions Peter 
Blau’s study bureaucracy his attentive concern 
with operating inventions among bureaucrats. Dy- 
namics Bureaucracy, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1955, see especially pp. 24, 25, 169, 
183, and 201. 

See Margaret Mead, Coming Age Samoa, 
New York: Morrow, 1928. 
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these sales gimmicks These articles 
stimulated two extreme types responses 
letters the editor. There were those writers 
who considered the revelations immoral (that 
is, illegitimate business dealings), but who 
were probably more nearly expressing their 
embarrassment that such matters delicacy 
had escaped the realm private operating 
invention. The second group letters ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the revelations use- 
ful and important for sales success. 

Cohen, taking issue with Merton’s 
formulation deviant behavior, points out 
that juvenile gang members often behave 
with wanton destruction and apparently 
pointless Cohen suggests that this 
represents repudiation middle class 
norms, and this fashion such behavior can 
analytically oriented the social system. 
Merton admits that his typology excludes 
this kind deviant would con- 
tend that grant the existence the 
institutional norms gang including 
solidary relations and internal competition 
among members for status, then wanton 
destructiveness and brutality become explica- 
ble operating inventions. The whole gang 
follows this course fulfilling the normative 
expectation that the activity the group will 
The apparent randomness the 
acts themselves and their pointlessness from 
the standpoint larger institutional norms 
cultural goals may explained the 
consequence the search the individual 
for potential activities within the institutional 
norms gangs the discovery which 
status-conferring for the inventor. Within 
these two normative prescriptions the wanton 
behavior gang members become illustra- 
tions behavioral innovation the operat- 
ing invention type. 

Part the adventure and mystery 
growing product deviant behavior 
this type. From the viewpoint the actor, 
and not the social system, individually cre- 
ated operating inventions may surrounded 


reported Consumer Reports, (October, 
1958), pp. 546-547. 

Albert Cohen, Boys, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 25-26, 30, 36, passim. 
“Continuities,” pp. 178-179. 
Eisenstadt, From Generation Genera- 
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character the behavior, which does not 
appear accord with the publicly acknowl- 
edged institutional means 
may also produce temporary guilt 
response the actor. This guilt may 
different kind from that associated with 
illegitimate acts that clearly are proscribed 
institutional norms. When individual 
experimenting with behaviors that poten- 
tially may fall within the prescribed norma- 
tive limits, the occasion for guilt his igno- 
rance whether this fact so. Hence, 
the behavior less likely suppressed 
the case violations normative pro- 
scriptions (when the norms are 
and more likely carried sur- 
reptitiously with attentive concern for evi- 
dence that others are doing the same thing 
and that the problematic behavior really falls 
within the prescribed normative limits. Thus, 
guilt engendered operating invention 
tentative and not apt result suppres- 
sion, sublimation, other permanent resolu- 
tions conflicts between norms and pro- 
scribed conduct. 

This analysis suggests the presence areas 
anxiety social behavior that are 
product incomplete socialization. The per- 
son experiments with behaviors not clearly 
proscribed institutional norms, but which 
does not know fall within the range 
prescribed legitimate activity. Socialization 
becomes complete, and anxieties dissipate, 
when the actor learns that his operating 
invention, fact, replication delicate 
“hidden” behaviors not readily trans- 
mitted through education open instruc- 
tion. The adventures growing up, and 
adult socialization, are heightened private 
operating inventions and the anxiety they 
engender until the individual finally “in 
the know” that his experiments are actually 


tion, Glencoe, Free Press, 1956, pp. 292 ff., por- 
trays the characteristic features operating inven- 
tion his elaboration Parsons’ concept 
“secondary institutionalization.” 

“Social Structure and Anomie,” pp. 
159, where Merton discusses the role the family. 
makes the general point that “children detect 
and incorporate cultural uniformities even when 
they remain implicit and have not been reduced 
rules.” (p. 158) For the actor, this deviant 
behavior until discovers its legitimacy. 
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VALUE INNOVATION 


value innovation mean the self- 
conscious rejection cultural goals and 
either institutional norms institutional 
means and active search for substitutes. 
Value innovation relatively uncommon 
all social systems. usually surrounded 
open controversy between those espousing 
the new values and the vast majority wedded 
the old. Indeed, value innovation consti- 
tutes the arena social change which the 
“big things” society are modified. The 
realm value innovation one which new 
ideas, ideologies, and standards right and 
wrong are introduced into the social system. 
distinguish three types value innova- 
tion forms deviant adaptation. 


Intellectual Invention. intellectual in- 
vention results from the active rejection 
cultural goal and the search for positive 
substitute. The history ideas replete 
with intellectual inventions. 

Copernicus was responsible for shifting 
the orientation the physical universe from 
viewpoint. Pasteur stirred the realms bio- 
logical science changing the study the 
etiology disease microscopic organisms. 
Einstein’s concept relativity made great 
deal difference the goals towards which 
physical and chemical research were directed 
(providing, for example, wholly new system 
mechanics replace the Newtonian me- 
chanics, which its day was also major 
intellectual invention). Boole created sys- 
tem algebra which required almost 
century find application the behavioral 
sciences precise logic and language for 
stating concepts and transformations typ- 
ology and classification. Freud 
analysis the role the sub-conscious 
human behavior central goal scientific 
endeavor. Marx invented dynamic model 
for analyzing social systems, some the 
consequences which are now the focal 
point world struggle. These are illustra- 
tions widely known intellectual inventions 
continuing influence. 

There are two characteristic features in- 


tellectual inventions: (1) the redefinition 
cultural goals the invention limited 
given institution complex institutions; 
and (2) its originator considers his invention 


testable the institutional norms and insti- 
tutional means for which has relevance. 

Each institution institutional complex 
social system has its own cultural goals. 
the institution science, for example, 
modern goal the accumulation 
edge, including both the additions called new 
knowledge and the replications old knowl- 
edge the use more refined technologies 
investigation and The cultural 
goal “success” may shared several 
institutions the same society. But the in- 
stitutionally specific definition success 
science quite different from that the 
business institution. follows that intel- 
lectual inventions, changing the goals 
behavior specific institution, may not 
necessarily conflict with the more general 
cultural goals the whole society. Thus, 
the invention the sub-conscious unit 
the scientific model the human per- 
sonality had profound and has continuing 
influence. This intellectual invention declared 
new objective for scientific investigation 
personality; set new goal for be- 
havioral scientists—to build models incor- 
porating the sub-conscious and develop 
empirical methods for its study. 

The second characteristic intellectual 
testable the norms the relevant in- 
stitution according the institution’s legiti- 
mate means. (While the following examples 
are drawn from science, the point applica- 
ble more broadly.) Thus, Einstein was con- 
strained assert that the tests his general 
and special theories relativity would de- 
pend the canons scientific investigation 
and the available empirical means. And 
Pasteur insisted using the norms and 
means scientific investigation, his original 


presents penetrating analysis in- 
novation “Priorities Scientific Discovery: 
Chapter the Sociology Science,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1957), pp. 
635-659, where makes this among many other 
points. can add the characteristic rarity and 
simplicity intellectual inventions his catalog 
structural imperatives making for claims 
“firstness” scientific innovation. Many profound 
intellectual inventions have the face appearance 
great simplicity and obviousness. This generates 
tension when the invention first announced 
because its discoverer realizes that its very simplicity 
makes readily available colleagues and peers. 


se 


detractors concluding that his intellectual 
invention could rejected out hand with- 
out test according the canons science. 

major consequence intellectual inven- 
tion that usually gives rise active, 
and sometimes bitter, controversy among the 
participants the institution which 
applies. The history all profound intel- 
lectual inventions shows that 
opposition comes from within the institution 
which they apply. There may subse- 
quent popular castigation the invention 
and its inventor. 

Here can not document intra-institu- 
tional conflict stimulated intellectual in- 
vention; nevertheless assert that this 
demonstrably the case. But can reach 
one important conclusion why con- 
troversy institution should center here. 
Intellectual inventions establish new goals 
for activity. They provide new rationaliza- 
tions for institutionalized behavior. Part 
the dynamic social system that activity 
goals are more persistently adhered than 
are the actual forms behavior. This 
another way saying that ideology more 
resistant change than action. The intel- 


lectual inventor seeks change the ideology 


institution and therefore viewed 
its participants attacking the institution’s 
most sacred feature. general, behavioral 
innovation more frequent than value in- 
novation, and more frequently welcomed. 


Organization Invention. type value 
innovation, invention char- 
acterized the replacement old cultural 
goals and institutional norms new ones. 
The theoretical reason for the appearance 
new organizational form when cultural goals 
and institutional norms are simultaneously in- 
novated clear. established institution 
and the organizations embodying lose the 
coordinating influences values when goals 
and norms are changed the same time. 
Under these circumstances neither the aims 
conduct nor the criteria for evaluating their 
legitimacy are stable; should the situation 
persist, chaotic behavior would result. 
therefore conclude that when cultural goals 
and institutional norms change together 
new organization 


discusses organization invention, but 
does not view form deviant behavior 
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Organization invention may illustrated 
various realms. the military services, for 
example, the Air Corps was originally devel- 
oped auxiliary unit ground forces 
providing larger vista for observation 
the enemy. During World War plane-to- 
plane combat began specialize the military 
function aircraft. The development 
heavier planes capable carrying explosives 
target beyond the reach conventional 
arms further specialized military aviation. 
soon became apparent some individuals, 
the General Billy Mitchell controversy 
demonstrated, that the existing goals mili- 
tary strategy. which made aircraft ancil- 
lary rather than independent arms, were in- 
adequate guide the use this weapon. 
Furthermore, the specific norms aircraft 
operations, recruitment, and training per- 
sonnel longer fitted the standard military 
mold. The strategic and tactical use air- 
craft, together with their proper technological 
and doctrinal development, could longer 
satisfactorily achieved within the existing 
military organizations. The effective rejec- 
tion the cultural goals for military avia- 
tion extension conventional ground 
arms and the organizational needs for dis- 
tinctive technical usage and personnel devel- 
opment required the development new 
organizational form. These 
mately led the creation independent 
Air Force coordinate with the Army and 
Navy. The Air Force, then, can viewed 
the product active rejection military 
cultural goals and institutional norms, re- 
sulting organization invention. 

should noted, however, that the Air 
Force retained most the means the 
military institution. Thus conventional train- 
ing with small arms and close order drill 
are standard feature, although direct 
value military operations. Similarly, the 
traditional military line authority structure 


“The Role-Set: Problems Sociological Theory,” 
op. cit. Here Merton points out that the mechanism 
mutual social support among status occupants 
operates create organizations specializing their 
problems. These organizations are structural 
response the problems coping with actual 
potential demands status occupants those 
their role-sets. The organizations develop norma- 
tive systems (institutional norms) and cultural goals 
designed anticipate and mitigate such conflicting 
demands. 
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was initially followed, although eventually 
was modified specific content conform 
the command functions required Air 
Force operations. 

Value innovation resulting organization 
invention, this example suggests, real 
category deviant adaptation characterized 
active rejection existing cultural goals 
and institutional norms. Organization in- 
vention and normative invention (discussed 
above) are forms deviant adaptation par- 
ticularly significant for formal organizations. 
Organization invention leads the develop- 
ment new types organizations. Norma- 
tive inventions, the other hand, lead the 
legitimation new functional specializations 
within existing organizations. This has the 
consequence further elaborating organiza- 
tional division labor, evidenced, for ex- 
ample, various technical specialties 
and 
firmly established through normative inven- 
tion. 


Social Movements. form group 
deviant behavior, social movements are char- 
acterized active search for new cultural 
goals and modification existing institu- 
tional means. Social movements, however, re- 
main attached the existing social system 
through acceptance their participants 
institutional norms the area their in- 
terests—they are not wholly alienated from 
the society which they appear. 

Members social movement are singu- 
larly unconcerned with conversion ad- 
versaries the larger populace their cause. 
Their strategy action secure the ex- 
tension existing institutional norms 
cover excluded group, adherents the 
movement. Indifference conversion 
those presently favored the norms makes 
for high in-group solidarity among members 
emphasizing their distinctive identity— 
women “righters” remain females; Negro 
“righters” not give their racial dis- 
tinctiveness. 

The social movement centering women’s 
rights had the objective substantive 
equality for women and 
rejection existing cultural goals. But the 


See, e.g., Elizabeth Cady Stanton, al., The 
History Woman Suffrage, various places and 
publishers, 1889-1922, vols. 
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action program this case was focused 
the alteration institutional means. Thus 
politics, the franchise was actively 
sought goal, which assumed the legitimacy 
the norms the political institution, 
seeking only change institutional means 
gain the vote for women. the field 
employment, programmatic goals concerned 
governmental protection women from em- 
ployer exploitation due their unequal 
position the society, thus leading 
equality treatment with men terms 
wages and working conditions for comparable 
jobs. Trivial illustrations changes in- 
stitutional means sought this movement 
include dress active leaders simulating 
male attire and the disparagement tradi- 
tional male courtesies. such manner the 
movement for women’s rights actively re- 
jected cultural goals and institutional means, 
while accepting institutional norms. 

The Negro rights movement can an- 
alyzed similar terms. Here, the new cul- 
tural goal being sought substantive equal- 
ity with whites the general treatment 
Negroes. The programmatic features the 
movement center fair employment legisla- 
tion and practice industry, removal 
restrictive covenants housing, equal voting 
rights with whites, and equality facilities 
education. These are all attempts 
change institutional means within established 
institutional norms attain new cul- 
tural goals. Again, see the analytically 
characteristic features the deviant adapta- 
tion called social movement. 

Merton gives preeminence his discussion 
innovation the negative aspects the 
behavior innovators from the standpoint 
the social system. From this viewpoint 
innovating behavior may dysfunctional 
for the stability social system.** 
contrast, have analyzed innovation 
feature social change and thereby em- 
phasize the lasting consequences innova- 
tion. Individual and group innovators are 


24Had Merton pursued such formulations 
the following, would have been constrained 
search for types innovation having positive 
functions. certain degree ‘innovation,’ for 
example, may result the formation new in- 
stitutionalized patterns behavior which are more 
adaptive than the old making for realization 
primary goals.” 182. 
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concerned with changing existing social ar- 
rangements. have delineated six cate- 
gories such innovating behavior, substan- 
tively different kind, that have real 
counterparts social life. 


BEHAVIORAL RITUALISM 


Ritualism distinguished from innovation 
the fact that the person whose behavior 
ideas are ritualized rejects facets the 
social system without seeking substitutes, 
the same time remaining “attached” 
the system over-conforming other social 
and cultural elements. 

all six types ritualism analyzed here, 
there large category social behavior 
which values are not directly linked so- 
cial behavior. this connection, Durkheim’s 
concept anomie becomes useful. Normless- 
ness has significance for social action when 
that action not guided values. This 
result may obtain there (1) rejection 
conformity values without reference the 
behavioral consequences such over-con- 
formity. The problem values selectors 
behavior not simply the issue whether 
any goals norms are accepted actors 
guiding behavior. also necessary 
examine situations over-conformity 
goals and norms which not result in- 
stitutionally legitimate action. Both cases 
are forms normlessness, anomie. 


Levelling Aspirations. Merton’s analysis 
ritualism elaborates this first type. 
points out that rejection cultural goals 
(for example, the success goal American 
leads ritualism which the per- 
son retreats into the institutional setting 
primary significance his own life interests 
and scales downward his aspirations con- 
cerning rewards available him that 
setting. Merton has clearly established the 
reality this type deviant adaptation 
and has provided numerous examples 


“Social Structure and Anomie,” pp. 149- 
153. pp. 183-187, Merton views 
levelling aspirations alternate curb 
deviant behavior, seemingly abandoning such level- 
ling type deviant adaptation. seems more 
realistic retain mode deviant adapta- 
tion which broad cultural goals are renounced 
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Institutional Moralist. This moralist cen- 
ters his overconforming behavior the 
norms the institution which acts. 
This over-conformity expressed per- 
sistent reiteration these norms. Often the 
institutional moralist found official 
position within organization that gives 
legitimacy his ritualistic “drumming” 
the norms. Thus clergyman, 
executive, military commander, labor 
union leader, government functionary 
may become institutional moralist. 

The hallmark the institutional moralist 
exhibited the folk aphorism, “Do 
say, not do.” The response may be, 
“Your actions speak loud can’t hear 
what you’re saying.” These folk sayings 
capture both the subjective view that the 
institutional moralist takes himself and 
common reaction those whom his 
moralizing addressed. 

The institutional moralist plays the role 
Jiminiy Cricket the shoulders 
institution. His legitimate activities focus 
the iteration institutional norms, keeping 
them the awareness institutional par- 
ticipants. This may highly functional for 
the institution whole, spite the 
fact that the institutional moralist himself 
displays deviant adaptation. The labor 
leader who talks democracy but runs his 
union autocratically, the businessman who 
glorifies sales the engine the economy 
but uses illegitimate means secure them, 
the government functionary who proclaims 
“hound-tooth cleanliness” while wearing 
vicufia coat and treading Persian rugs, 
reinforces the norms his particular insti- 
tutional setting even though may concur- 
rently, and incidently, reject goals and 
means. Institutional norms are not always 


while still making possible rewards given in- 
stitutional setting. This the interpretation, essen- 
tially, made Bernard Barber and Lyle Lobel 
‘Fashion’ Women’s Clothes and the American 
Social System,” Social Forces, (December, 1952), 
pp. 124-131, and also Fallers Note 
the ‘Trickle Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Fall, 1954), pp. 314-321. Levelling aspirations 
one the central themes Ely Chinoy’s Auto- 
mobile Workers and the American Dream, New 
York: Random House, 1955, where points out 
that the retreat from the institution production 
that consumption one way escaping the 
cultural imperative get ahead work. 
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self-evident and may need such reaffirma- 

The institutional moralist sees himself 
acting sustain norms, and the process 
over-conforming them may adversely 
affect institutional functioning through re- 
jection goals and means. This may lead 
stultification the actions others through 
failure see the goal-relevance their be- 
havior, simple fault-finding with the means 
they propose use. But the institutional 
moralist does not use his moralizing stance 
subvert institutional goals and 
means. not opportunist disguise. 


Organization Automaton. This deviant 
person whose behaviors center institu- 
tional means. This the man industry 
who does everything “by the book,” the 
barracks room lawyer whose text Army 
Regulations, the governmental bureaucrat 
for whom the beginning and end all action 
are “the regulations,” and the religious ad- 
herent for whom the ceremonies are the true 
content piety. Merton, pointing out 
that deviant form bureaucratic behavior 
transforms means into illustrates the 
type deviant adaptation call organiza- 
tion automaton. 

there category deviant behavior 
that merits the term anomic the literal 
sense that values not guide behavior, 
found among organization autom- 
For both cultural goals and institu- 


Curiously, Merton uses moralizing tracts and 
themes American life, without considering the 
social role the moralizers. See “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” pp. 136-139, and “Continuities,” 
pp. 166-170. would interpret this same material 
clearly portraying the institutional moralist 
the persons Andrew Carnegie, Rev. Conwell, 
Elbert Hubbard, Orison Marden, and others cited. 
Wyllie’s excellent study, cited Merton, much 
history cultural themes American life. 

Social Theory and Social Structure, op. cit., 
Chapter 

Herbert Hyman’s excellent secondary analy- 
sis survey studies, “The Value Systems 
Different Classes,” Reinhard Bendix and Seymour 
Lipset, editors, Class, Status and Power, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, pp. generally 
supports the interpretation that the lower classes 
the deviant adaptation here called organization 
automaton more likely found than levelling 
assume “upper class” responses conforming 
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tional norms are rejected such deviant 
adaptation. Only the legitimacy institu- 
tional means determine the range be- 
haviors displayed the organization autom- 

Before concluding that the organization 
automaton wholly dysfunctional for any 
institutional setting which found, 
one additional aspect such behavioral 
ritualism must considered. The very over- 
conformity institutional means makes the 
automaton the “perfect” organization man 
Hughes’ sense the “thank God for” 
Most the routine business 


ones, then the problem determine what type 
deviant adaptation exhibited “lower class” 
respondents where differences between the two 
classes are evidenced. The questions analyzed 
Hyman deal with two institutional settings: educa- 
tion and work. assume that past experience 
(for adults) and present known-about experi- 
ences for youths are the basis for responses 
questions about these institutions. The generally re- 
ported disinterest advanced education and the 
non-financial incentives for work (e.g. congenial 
atmosphere and intellectual challenge) represent 
“organization automaton” response “lower 
class” people. They have experienced the rules 
participation schools occupation and therefore 
are realistically oriented the rules they know 
them rather than institutional norms cultural 
goals. short, they are organization automatons. 
This conclusion supported Merton’s conten- 
tion that, Negro respondents “tend decidedly 
more pessimistic appraising the opportunities 
where they themselves work” than their oppor- 
tunities get ahead general (“Continuities,” 
173). 

can interpret Leo Srole’s study, “Social 
Integration and Certain Corollaries: Exploratory 
Study,” American Sociological Review, (Decem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 709-716, this light. reports the 
closest correlation between (his measure of) highest 
anomie and unfavorable attitudes towards minority 
groups. The first “anomie” question deals with 
institutional norm, the remaining four with cultural 
goals; high anomie score representing agreement 
with the statements, all rejections the goals and 
norm. the minority attitude measure, four 
five Srole’s items deal with rules (e.g. legislation 
folkways recognizable rules), agreement with 
them representing high negative attitude toward 
minority groups. The correlation between these two 
measures indicates that rejection least one 
institutional norm and four cultural goals asso- 
ciated with acceptance existing rules behavior. 
This satisfies the condition defining the organiza- 
tion automaton, where the organization context 
the neighborhood. 

Everett Hughes, “Queries Concerning In- 
dustry and Society Growing Out Study Ethnic 
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organizations carried out people whose 
individual functional contribution very 
small and whose work most efficiently 
guided rule and regulation. From the 
viewpoint organization, the readiness with 
which rules and regulations may changed 
enhanced the automatic legitimacy 
conferred them the eyes the organi- 
zation automaton. This deviant adaptation, 
when legitimized, permits marked and rapid 
behavioral Thus over-conformity 
institutional means the organization au- 
tomaton may highly functional for organ- 
izations reducing resistance operational 
changes. one sense, the “best” soldier 
organization automaton and the “best” 
worker his brother civilian clothing: 
both are “thank God people. 

Operating invention, form behav- 
ioral innovation, may distinguished from 
the type behavioral ritualism represented 
the organization automaton. operating 
invention, the worker (or soldier govern- 
ment functionary) seeks new 
institutional means for fulfilling his tasks. 
contrast, the organization automaton ac- 
cepts institutional means even though they 
may changed fiat, demanding only that 
they labelled legitimate changes the 
rules. This distinction displayed the 
goals “group dynamics.” The latter ap- 
proach seeks make every organizational 
maximize his constructive contributions. That 
this not always successful, and indeed may 
fail more often than not, due the fact 
that most participants lack the positive ac- 
ceptance cultural goals and institutional 
norms that characterize the operating in- 
ventor. More frequently, organizational 
members reject cultural goals institu- 
tional means, major components the ori- 
entation organization 


Relations Industry,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1949), pp. 211-220. 

Merton’s citation Liddell’s experiments with 
goats (“Continuities,” pp. 185-186) and Blau’s treat- 
ment overconforming behavior bureaucracy 
(op. cit., pp. 42, 187) are relevant instances 
organization automatons. Blau depicts over-con- 
important social relations within the organization; 
this psychological, not sociological explana- 
tion. See this connection the final section the 


present paper. 


Workers’ 


Robert Dubin, 
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Each type behavioral ritualism has func- 
tional consequences for the organizations and 
institutions which Institu- 
tional levelling aspirations makes the reali- 
ties the social system more congruent with 
the life chances its members. The 
tional moralist continually fortifies the in- 
stitutional norms his self-conscious itera- 
tion. The organization automaton capable 
ready modification his behavior these 
changes are given regulatory legitimacy. Be- 
havioral ritualism all three its forms 
may, fact, highly functional for the 
social system. This general conclusion 
consistent with Merton’s treatment in- 
stitutional levelling aspirations, the type 
ritualism which his discussion gives 
major attention. 

can better understand Parsons’ analy- 
sis Merton’s typology deviant behavior 
the light this discussion behavioral 
ritualism.** Parsons contends that over-con- 
formity one central feature deviant be- 
havior, which Merton’s ritualism 
special case. Our depiction three types 
behavioral ritualism suggests that over- 
conformity has two dimensions: (1) the 
ritualist selective with respect that 
facet the social system which over- 
conforms; and (2) over-conformity visibly 
displayed his words and action because 
ritualization makes self-conscious focus 
attention. 


VALUE RITUALISM 


The value ritualist centers the attention 
his audiences his espousal values 
while opportunistically rejects institu- 
tional norms means both. The value 
ritualist’s appearance others that 
moralizer, when fact his moralizing, from 
his stand point, means rejecting certain 


Worlds: Study the ‘Central Life Interests’ 
Industrial Workers,” Social Problems, (January, 
1956), pp. 

Merton’s recognition the functional conse- 
quences deviation illustrated such state- 
ments the following: not all such deviation 
from the dominant norms the group necessarily 
dysfunctional the basic values and adaptation 
the group.” (“Continuities,” 182) examine 
specific types deviation that may highly 
functional for the group. 

84See, e.g., Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1951, pp. 249-267. 
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institutional expectations. The value ritualist 
can thus contrasted with the institutional 
moralist because the latter sees himself, and 
institutional norms. 

distinguish three types value ritual- 
ism: the demagogue, the normative oppor- 
tunist, and the means opportunist. Like our 
other typological distinctions, these three 
types deviant adaptation are characterized 
logical combination the actor’s ac- 
ceptances and rejections facets culture 
and institutions. 


The Demagogue. demagogue takes ad- 
vantage strongly held beliefs the 
society’s cultural goals. makes these goals 
the focus attention irrespective 
whether not they conflict with norms 
specific institutional settings. The demagogue 
claims absolute priority cultural goals 
over institutional norms and means, resolving 
any conflicts favor the goals. Thus 
demagogue’s appeal the most general 
values society. “The ends justify the 
means” wholly applies the demagogue. 

The late Senator McCarthy, outstand- 
ing example the demagogue, wrapped him- 
self the flag and elevated 
the pinnacle all cultural goals. His 
actions, often appearing highly in- 
consistent, were altogether consistent with 
his laudation McCarthy 
blatantly rejected institutional norms gov- 
erning citizen-state relations, the constitu- 
tional rights citizens, “due process,” the 
right legal representation, and the rules 
evidence. noteworthy that criticisms 
McCarthy designed reveal his brand 
not “true” Americanism were unsuccessful 
modifying his influence. was difficult, 
not impossible, demonstrate that his 
actions were fact un-American because the 
tests proposed his opponents referred 
specific institutional norms. urge that 
McCarthy violated constitutional rights 
his investigations and allegations, for ex- 
ample, did not vitiate contradict his claims 
being the “true” American. McCarthy’s 
influence was finally restrained when his 
conduct flagrantly violated the institu- 
tional norms the Senate that fellow- 
Senators both parties adopted increas- 
ingly restrictive sanctions (institutional 
means) against him within the Senate. 


The case McCarthy illustrates the 


features the demagogue value 


ritualist. over-conforming cultural 
goals, the demagogue rejects specific institu- 
tional norms and means, sometimes several 
major institutions. However, for the dema- 
gogue, this simple rejection—his attack 
against institutions unguided concep- 
tions substitute norms means. The 
demagogue’s one consistency the insistent 
demand that his espoused cultural goal 
goals should override any institutional norms 
means—a clear-cut case over-con- 
formity. 

Moralizing leaders political, eco- 
nomic, military, and religious affairs reaches 
the extreme form demagogic appeal when 
the moralizing centers wholly cultural 
goals. The politician who 
the flag” bases his appeal the presump- 
tion that will voted into office because 
symbolizes the advocacy these 
goals. Indeed, there logic demagogy 
which demands that the demagogue not 
attack specific institutional arrangements. 
For direct attack requires some positive 
program for their modification, ordinarily not 
within the purview the demagogue. 


Normative Opportunist. This type tempo- 
rarily rejects limiting institutional norms. 
does so, however, under exigencies 
operating situation demanding action pre- 
vented existing norms. the crisis, 
the normative opportunist can readily be- 
come conformist, his distinctive character- 
istic being the willingness, certain situa- 
tions, reject limiting norms order 
act. 

example the normative opportunist 
the purchasing agent who operates the 
market” secure needed supplies for 
his company. When supplies are short 
the market, the purchasing agent caught 
the structural bind having secure 
materials for continuous production when 
they are not readily available through normal 
trade channels—he may then proceed 
“make arrangements.” This can justified 
satisfying the cultural goal continuity 
economic output, achieved through the 
institutional means market transaction, 
although price outside the legitimate 
norms for pricing materials. The purchase 
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may include side payments unscrupulous 
suppliers the form bribes, may re- 
quire “tie-in” purchases unwanted mate- 
rials. 

Another normative opportunist the man 
who accepts institutional means but who 
justifies them with norms from another insti- 
tutional setting. For example, according 
recent reports, some members the Federal 
Communications Commission have addressed 
industrial conventions, accepting both gov- 
ernmental reimbursements and stipends from 
industry (for the same expenses plus 
honorarium). The commissioners involved 
claimed that institutional arrangements for 
addresses the “public” morally sanction 
such compensation, even replicated. The 
allegations conflict interest made against 
these practices rest the claim that, while 
the cited norm may govern public speakers 
general, they are conflict with the in- 
stitutional norm public regulative 
agency. this case illustrates, perhaps, the 
normative opportunist may honestly fail 
see conflict interests simply because his 
behavior (part which fits the institutional 
means) guided norms from another 
institutional setting. this instance, does 
not actively seek replace norms 
particular institution, but perceiving limit- 
ing norm, makes temporary choice from 
another institutional setting and claims its 
priority guide for conduct. 


Opportunist. This deviant encoun- 
ters situations for which available institu- 
tional means demand actions unwilling 
incapable carrying out. When unwilling 
follow prescribed methods, will, for 
given situations, use illegitimate means, with 
the private reservation, “for this time only.” 
Found more frequently the man incapable 
carrying out required actions, usually be- 
cause incompetence. justifies inactivity 
actions only vaguely related his respon- 
sibilities the ground that institutional 
norms and goals both give him blanket pro- 
tection against having act out his respon- 
sibilities. Avoidance responsibility usually 
takes place specific situations, but re- 
peatedly successful, may become habitual 
stance. 

This form deviant adaptation may 
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found all institutional settings. business 
executive may glorify the cultural goal suc- 
cess and its institutional index promotion 
and salary increase the point where his re- 
jection institutional means may become fla- 
grant. college professor may means 
opportunist, wrapping himself the norm 
academic freedom cover intellectual 
mediocrity (probably less frequently) 
archy may protect functionary from 
dissatisfied congregation the ground that 
ordination grants legitimacy carry 
church office even though the manifest con- 
duct the functionary may longer con- 
form his responsibilities. The profession 
law medicine, even teaching, may 
exceedingly reluctant exercise internal 
discipline members for professional fail- 
ures except when their behavior openly vio- 
lates legitimate institutional means or, the 
more frequent case, when they have violated 
institutional norms outside the profession 


RETREATISM AND REBELLION 


make modification Merton’s two 
categories retreatism and rebellion, 
types deviant adaptation. Merton’s ex- 
amples retreatism include “the adaptive 
activities psychotics, autists, pariahs, out- 
casts, vagrants, vagabonds, tramps, chronic 
drunkards, and drug today’s 
adaption San Francisco’s pad 
denizens might added. This listing suffi- 
cient establish the reality this category 
adaptive behavior, and probably almost 
exhausts the possible forms that retreatism 
takes. 

Rebellion given cursory treatment 


This point made beautifully Stringfellow 
Barr his satire, Purely Academic, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1958; while the problem the 
radical set forth Mary McCarthy’s novel, 
Groves Academe, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1952. 

standard basis for disbarment revocation 
medical teaching license the commission 
felony. Recommendations for disbarment are 
likely most frequent (aside from act 
felony) cases conversion client’s funds, 
while loss teaching license least likely 
protested teachers’ associations instances 
immoral behavior with students. 

Structure and Anomie,” 153. 
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Merton. will more. This summary 
treatment, however, does not imply that re- 
Rebellion and revolution are linked with the 
most crucial types social change, engender- 
ing both vast social dislocations social 
process and, when successful, permanent 
modifications social systems. But the com- 
mon usuage “rebellion” designate other 
forms deviancy (for example, rebel- 
lion modern youth,” which fact usually 
consists operating inventions) should not 
confused with the analytical use this 
category distinctive type deviant 
adaptation. 


THEORETICAL ROLE PARADIGM 


typology deviant adaptations social 
action specifies the outcomes theoretical 
model deviant behavior. Thus Merton’s 
typology and this extension indicate 
the forms that deviant behavior take. These 
typologies are only part-theories describing 
predictable states; they are mot theory 
deviant behavior. 

Both employ units the construc- 
tion the typologies the definitions 
which rest common understandings among 
social scientists. Merton analyzes the person’s 
actions with relation cultural goals and 
institutionally prescribed means. add group 
the category actors. The person and 
the group are conventionally defined units 
the sociological frame reference. 

Merton illustrates cultural goals with the 
success motif American life. That this 
the goal living Americans might inferred 
from his discussion, although rejects this 
monistic Rebellion deviant adap- 
tation clearly implies multiple cultural goals. 
underscore this multiplicity the three 
categories value innovation which involve 
the substitution new goals. Both 
avoid explicit definition cultural goals. 

Merton defines institutional means 
legitimate behavior; subdivide this category 
into institutional norms and means. From 
the actor’s viewpoint, also distinguish be- 
havior from the values which makes 
preferential choices among alternatives. The 
addition these analytical units provides 


Merton makes clear his own pluralistic position. 
“Continuities,” 181. 


the grounds for the extension the typology 
deviant adaptations beyond Merton’s for- 
mulation. 

Any whole part-theory must specify its 
units, the interaction which exactly 
what the theoretical model undertakes 
predict. Again, both use units familiar 
the sociological frame reference. 

But neither specifies interac- 
tion. The lack such specification precludes 
closed theoretical model deviant be- 
havior. But our effort explore the range 
outcomes behavior called deviant, not 
propound theory deviancy, that is, 
establish the boundary within which 
model deviant behavior operates. 

order establish the boundary be- 
tween deviancy and conformity, both use 
implicit laws interaction among our units. 
Put otherwise, relate the units, 
must accept implicitly some connecting links 
among them. use these interactional laws 
“sensitizing” rather than explicit concepts 
because our focus outcomes theo- 
retical model rather than its substantive 
content. 

Merton, fact, pitches his discussion 
two levels. presents typology deviant 
behavior using implicit set social psy- 
chological laws. also considers variety 
instances which structural imperatives 
are created the consequences which are 
deviant behavior. The latter sociological 
analysis, although brilliantly set forth, re- 
mains wholly descriptive. When Merton com- 
bines the two levels analysis, the linkage 
becomes social psychological one. For the 
mechanisms which persons groups, 
subject structural imperatives, make deci- 
sions favor deviant courses conduct 
are social psychological. This the only 
legitimate interpretation the plusses and 
minuses Merton’s tables and own. 

The sociological level Merton’s analysis 
proceeds from the following sensitizing idea: 
“Tt is, indeed, central hypothesis that 
abberant behavior may regarded socio- 
logically symptom dissociation be- 
tween culturally prescribed aspirations and 
socially structured avenues for realizing these 
aspirations.” This depiction the linkage 


Structure and Anomie,” 134. See 
also “Continuities,” 162. 
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between the person one unit the system 
interaction and cultural goals and institu- 
tional means the other units hardly 
law interaction. Note that deviancy 
defined “symptom;” and that the 
dynamic “dissociation,” statement 
outcome, not process. Using this formulation 
the “law” interaction among the units 
composing the system, impossible either 
construct closed theoretical system 
state any single proposition predicting 
state relationship between persons, cul- 
tural goals, and institutional means. Thus 
Merton’s “central hypothesis” turns out 
“sensitizing” with respect certain types 
deviant behavior. 

Both Merton and employ two implicit 
laws interaction: (1) person (or group) 
either actively accepts, passively rejects, 
actively rejects seeking substitutes for the 
established features his social system (de- 
fined cultural goals, institutional norms, 
and means). limiting condition this 
law, acceptance, rejection, active rejec- 
tion are mutually exclusive states for the 
individual (group) relation any given 
facet the established social system. (2) 
The action for the person (group) 
deviant behavior when rejection, active 
rejection, both displayed the person 
towards least one facet the social 
system. limiting condition the second 
law, types deviant behavior can defined 
the logical and exhaustive combinations 
acceptance, rejection, and active rejection 
displayed person (group) towards facets 
the social system. 

Stated the form these two laws, the 
consequences (not the content) Merton’s 
dissociation become clear, and are revealed 
social psychological rather than sociolog- 
ical. For the individual’s group’s perception 
determine acceptance, rejection, active 
rejection facets social system. Merton 
avoids this issue focussing structural 
imperatives the description cases where 
cultural goals and institutional means some- 
how become (structurally) out balance 
While his examples are illum- 


Merton modifies his original position “Con- 
pp. where acknowledges that 
the subjective and the social structural aspects 
the problem deviant behavior can separately 
analyzed. does not satisfactorily show how these 
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inating, does not state any law laws 
which such structural strains the social 
system are created. (Ogburn, for example, 
does this with his concept cultural 
long models deviant behavior in- 
clude the dynamic the person group 
accepting, rejecting, actively rejecting 
goals, norms, and means, they remain, per- 
force, social psychological 

can now see the importance 
Blumer’s insistence that some concepts are 
sensitizing for the Merton and 
both use “sensitizing” social psychological 
laws construct paradigms. both also 
accept the sensitizing idea that something, 
“dissociation,” happens the social system 
actors alter those formerly held. These 
sensitizing ideas have been used con- 
structing the typology presented 
paper—a typology the outcomes be- 
havior called deviant. 

This not theory how deviant be- 
havior occurs, nor why occurs. 
simply descriptive typology the range 
mutually exclusive types non-con- 
forming building any theo- 


two levels analysis can brought together. Nor 
does this analysis, since concern, like Merton’s, 
the delineation types deviant adaptations 
persons and groups grounded social psycho- 
logical law. 

Ogburn, Social Change, New York: 
Viking, 1922. 

42In “Social Structure and Merton 
repeatedly casts his discussion social psychological 
terms: “The victims this contradiction between 
the cultural emphasis pecuniary ambition and 
the social bars full opportunity are not always 
aware the structural sources their thwarted 
aspirations.” (p. 147) “Since the adaptation [ritual- 
ism] is, effect, internal decision. (p. 150) 
“Tt is, short, mode adaptation individually 
seeking private (p. 151) “The severe 
training leads many carry heavy burden 
anxiety. The socialization patterns the lower 
middle class thus promote the very character struc- 
ture most predisposed toward ritualism. 
(p. 151) And summarizing retreatism: their 
adaptations were largely private and isolated rather 
than unified under the aegis new cultural 
code.” (p. 155) 

Herbert Blumer, “What Wrong With Social 
Theory”? American Sociological Review, (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), pp. 

makes this point “Continuities”: 
“Merely identify some types deviation itself 
difficult problem sociological theory which 
being progressively clarified.” (pp. 181-182) Again: 
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retical model, specification outcomes the 
model essential step. The order which 
the elements theory developed ir- 
relevant the content the theoretical 
model. 

conclude that Merton’s typology 


“As the typology responses anomie intended 
make clear, there are distinct kinds behavior 
which, contrast their manifest appearance 
conformity institutionalized expectations, can 
shown upon further sociological analysis represent 
departures from these expectations.” (p. 182) 
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extended, shown, catch additional 
real categories deviant behavior. Our 
extension the typology, like the original, 
grounded implicit social psychological 
rather than sociological “laws interaction.” 
These typologies are part-theories. Theo- 
retical models deviant behavior which ex- 
plain why and how such behavior occurs 
typologies, component parts, will useful 
that effort. 


ILLEGITIMATE MEANS, ANOMIE, AND 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


CLOWARD 
New York School Social Work, Columbia University 


The theory anomie has undergone two major phases development, exemplified the 
work Durkheim and Merton. this paper third phase outlined. currently stated, 
the theory focusses pressures toward deviant behavior arising from discrepancies between 
cultural goals and approved modes access them. focusses, short, upon variations 
the availability legitimate means. One may also inquire, however, about variations 
access success-goals illegitimate means. The latter emphasis may detected the work 
Shaw, McKay, Sutherland, and others the “cultural transmission” and “differential 
association” tradition. taking into account differentials access success-goals both 
legitimate and illegitimate means, the theory anomie may extended include 
seemingly unrelated theories deviant behavior now contained the traditional literature 


criminology. 


consolidate two major sociological tra- 

ditions thought about the problem 
deviant behavior. The first, exemplified 
the work Emile Durkheim and Robert 
Merton, may called the anomie 
The second, illustrated principally the 
studies Clifford Shaw, Henry 
McKay, and Edwin Sutherland, may 
called the “cultural transmission” and “dif- 
ferential association” Despite 


penal setting. For more detailed statement see 
Richard Cloward, Social Control and Anomie: 
Study Prison Community (to published 
The Free Press). 

2See especially Emile Durkheim, trans- 
lated Spaulding and George Simpson, 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951; and Robert 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1957, Chapters and 

especially the Clifford Shaw, 
The Jack-Roller, Chicago: The University Chi- 
cago Press, 1930; Clifford Shaw, The Natural 


some reciprocal borrowing ideas, these 
intellectual traditions developed more less 
independently. seeking consolidate 
them, more adequate theory deviant 
behavior may constructed. 


DIFFERENTIALS AVAILABILITY LEGITI- 
MATE MEANS: THE THEORY ANOMIE 


The theory anomie has undergone two 
major phases development. Durkheim 
first used the concept explain deviant 


History Delinquent Career, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1931; Clifford Shaw 
al., Delinquency Areas, Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1940; Clifford Shaw and Henry 
McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1942; 
Edwin Sutherland, editor, The Professional Thief, 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1937; 
Edwin Sutherland, Principles Criminology, 
4th edition, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947; Edwin 
Sutherland, White Collar Crime, New York: 
Dryden, 1949. 
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behavior. focussed the way which 
various social conditions lead “over- 
weening ambition,” and how, turn, un- 
limited aspirations ultimately produce 
breakdown regulatory norms. Robert 
Merton has systematized and extended the 
theory, directing attention patterns 
disjunction between culturally prescribed 
goals and socially organized access them 
means. this paper, third 
phase outlined. additional variable 
incorporated the developing scheme 
anomie, namely, the concept differentials 
access success-goals illegitimate 
means.* 


Phase Unlimited Aspirations and the 
Breakdown Regulatory Norms. Durk- 
heim’s work, basic distinction made be- 
tween “physical needs” and “moral needs.” 
The importance this distinction was 
heightened for Durkheim because viewed 
physical needs being regulated auto- 
matically features man’s organic struc- 
ture. Nothing the organic structure, how- 
ever, capable regulating social desires; 
Durkheim put it, man’s “capacity for 
feeling itself insatiable and bottom- 
“friction,” passions must first 
limited. But since the individual has 
way limiting them, this must done 
some force exterior him.” Durkheim 
viewed the collective order the external 
regulating force which defined and ordered 
the goals which men should orient their 
behavior. the collective order disrupted 
disturbed, however, men’s aspirations may 
then rise, exceeding all possibilities ful- 
fillment. Under these conditions, 
tion anomy” ensues: “At the very moment 
when traditional rules have lost their author- 


means” are those proscribed 
the mores. The concept therefore includes “illegal 
means” special case but not coterminous with 
illegal behavior, which refers only the violation 
legal norms. several parts this paper, 
refer particular forms deviant behavior which 
entail violation the law and there use the more 
restricted term, “illegal means.” But the more 
general concept illegitimate means needed 
cover the wider gamut deviant behavior and 
relate the theories under review here the 
evolving theory “legitimacy” sociology. 

All the excerpts this section are from 
Durkheim, cit., pp. 247-257. 
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ity, the richer prize offered these appetites 
stimulates them and makes them more ex- 
igent and impatient control. The state 
de-regulation anomy thus further 
heightened passions being less disciplined 
precisely when they need more disciplining.” 
Finally, pressures toward deviant behavior 
were said develop when man’s aspirations 
longer matched the possibilities ful- 
fillment. 

Durkheim therefore turned the question 
when the regulatory functions the col- 
lective order break down. Several such states 
were identified, including sudden depression, 
sudden prosperity, and rapid technological 
change. His object was show how, under 
these conditions, men are led aspire 
goals extremely difficult not impossible 
attain. Durkheim saw it, sudden depres- 
sion results deviant behavior because 
“something like declassification occurs 
which suddenly casts certain individuals 
into lower state than their previous one. 
Then they must reduce their requirements, 
restrain their needs, learn greater self-con- 
trol. But society cannot adjust 
them instantaneously this new life 
and teach them practice the increased 
self-repression which they 
customed. they are not adjusted the 
condition forced them, and its very 
prospect intolerable; hence the suffering 
which detaches them from reduced exist- 
ence even before they have made trial it.” 
Prosperity, according Durkheim, could 
have much the same effect depression, par- 
ticularly upward changes economic 
conditions are abrupt. The very abruptness 
these changes presumably heightens aspi- 
rations beyond possibility fulfillment, and 
this too puts strain the regulatory 
apparatus the society. 

According Durkheim, “the sphere 
chronic state [of anomie].” Rapid techno- 
logical developments and the existence 
vast, unexploited markets excite the imagina- 
tion with the seemingly limitless possibilities 
for the accumulation wealth. Durk- 
heim said the producer goods, “now 
that may assume have almost the 
entire world his customer, how could pas- 
sions accept their former confinement the 
face such limitless prospects”? Continuing, 
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Durkheim states that “such the source 
excitement predominating this part 
society. Here the state crisis and 
anomie [are] constant and, speak, 
normal. From top bottom the ladder, 
greed aroused without knowing where 
find ultimate foothold. Nothing can calm it, 
since its goal far beyond all can attain.” 
developing the theory, Durkheim char- 
acterized goals the industrial society, and 
specified the way which unlimited aspira- 
tions are induced. spoke “dispositions 
inbred that society has grown 
accept them and accustomed think 
them normal,” and portrayed these “in- 
bred dispositions”: “It everlastingly re- 
peated that man’s nature eternally 
dissatisfied, constantly advance, without 
relief rest, toward indefinite goal. The 
longing for infinity daily represented 
precisely these pressures strive for 
“receding” goals, Durkheim’s 
view, that generate breakdown regula- 
tory norms, for “when there other aim 
but outstrip constantly the point arrived 
at, how painful thrown back!” 


Phase Disjunction Between Cultural 
Goals and Socially Structured Opportunity. 
Durkheim’s description the emergence 
“overweening ambition” and the subsequent 
breakdown regulatory norms constitutes 
one the links between his work and the 
later development the theory Robert 
Merton. his classic essay, 
Structure and Merton suggests 
that goals and norms may vary independently 
each other, and that this sometimes leads 
malintegrated states. his view, two 
polar types disjunction may occur: “There 
may develop very heavy, times virtu- 
ally exclusive, stress upon the value 
particular goals, involving comparatively lit- 
tle concern with the institutionally prescribed 
means striving toward these 
This constitutes one type malintegrated 
the other hand, second 
polar type found where activities originally 
conceived instrumental are transmuted 
into self-contained practices, lacking further 


this excerpt and those which follow im- 
mediately, see Merton, cit., pp. 131-194. 


objectives. Sheer conformity becomes 
central value.” Merton notes that “between 
these extreme types are societies which main- 
tain rough balance between emphases upon 
cultural goals and institutionalized practices, 
and these constitute the integrated and rela- 
tively stable, though changing societies.” 

Having identified patterns disjunction 
between goals and norms, Merton enabled 
define anomie more precisely: “Anomie 
[may be] conceived breakdown the 
cultural structure, occurring particularly 
when there acute disjunction between 
cultural norms and goals and the socially 
structured capacities members the 
group act accord with them.” 

the two kinds malintegrated societies, 
Merton primarily interested the one 
which “there exceptionally strong em- 
phasis upon specific goals without corre- 
sponding emphasis upon institutional pro- 
cedures.” states that attenuation between 
goals and norms, leading anomie 
comes about because men such 
societies internalize emphasis common 
success-goals under conditions varying 
access them. The essence this hypothesis 
captured the following excerpt: “It 
only when system cultural values extols, 
virtually above all else, certain common 
success-goals for the population large 
while the social structure rigorously restricts 
completely closes access approved 
modes reaching these goals for considera- 
ble part the same population, that deviant 
behavior ensues large The focus, 
short, the way which the social 
structure puts strain upon the cultural 
structure. Here one may point diverse 
structural differentials access culturally 
approved goals legitimate means, for 
example, differentials age, sex, ethnic 
status, and social class. Pressures for anomie 
normlessness vary from one social position 
another, depending the nature these 
differentials. 

summary, Merton extends the theory 
anomie two principal ways. explicitly 
identifies types anomic malintegrated 
societies focussing upon the relationship 
between cultural goals and norms. And, 
directing attention patterned differentials 
the access success-goals legitimate 
means, shows how the social structure 
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exerts strain upon the cultural structure, 
leading turn anomie normlessness. 


Phase The Concept Illegitimate 
Means. Once processes generating differen- 
tials pressures are identified, there then 
the question how these pressures are 
resolved, how men respond them. 
this connection, Merton enumerates five basic 
categories behavior role adaptations 
which are likely emerge: conformity, in- 
novation, ritualism, retreatism, and rebellion. 
These adaptations differ depending the 
individual’s acceptance rejection cul- 
tural goals, and depending his adherence 
violation institutional norms. Fur- 
thermore, Merton sees the distribution 
these adaptations principally the conse- 
quence two variables: the relative extent 
pressure, and values, particularly “internal- 
ized prohibitions,” governing the use vari- 
ous illegitimate means. 

familiar sociological idea that values 
serve order the choices deviant (as well 
conforming) adaptations which develop 
under conditions stress. Comparative 
studies ethnic groups, for example, have 
shown that some tend engage distinc- 
tive forms deviance; thus Jews exhibit 
low rates alcoholism and alcoholic psy- 
Various investigators have suggested 
that the emphasis rationality, fear 
expressing aggression, and other alleged com- 
ponents the “Jewish” value system con- 
strain modes deviance which involve “loss 
control” over contrast, the 
Irish show much higher rate alcoholic 
deviance because, has been argued, their 
cultural emphasis masculinity encourages 


e.g., Seldon Bacon, “Social Settings 
Conducive Alcoholism—A Sociological Approach 
Medical Problem,” Journal the American 
Medical Association, (May, 1957), pp. 177-181; 
Robert Bales, “Cultural Differences Rates 
Alcoholism,” Journal Studies 
Alcohol, (March, 1946), pp. 480-499; Jerome 
Skolnick, Study the Relation Ethnic 
Background Arrests for Quarterly 
Journal Studies Alcohol, (December, 1954), 
pp. 451-474. 

Isidor Thorner, “Ascetic Protestantism 
and Alcoholism,” Psychiatry, (May, 1953), pp. 
167-176; and Nathan Glazer, “Why Jews Stay 
Sober,” Commentary, (February, 1952), pp. 181- 
186. 


the excessive use alcohol under conditions 
strain.® 

Merton suggests that differing rates 
ritualistic and innovating behavior the 
middle and lower classes result from dif- 
ferential emphases socialization. The 
“rule-oriented” accent middle-class social- 
ization presumably disposes 
handle stress engaging ritualistic rather 
than innovating behavior. The lower-class 
person, contrastingly, having internalized 
less stringent norms, can violate conventions 
with less guilt and Values, other 
words, exercise canalizing influence, limit- 
ing the choice deviant adaptations for 
persons variously distributed throughout the 
social system. 

Apart from both socially patterned pres- 
sures, which give rise deviance, and from 
values, which determine choices adapta- 
tions, further variable should taken 
into account: namely, differentials availa- 
bility illegitimate means. For example, 
the notion that innovating behavior may re- 
sult from unfulfilled aspirations and imper- 
fect socialization with respect conventional 
norms implies that illegitimate means are 
freely available—as the individual, having 
decided that “you can’t make 
mately,” then simply turns illegitimate 
means which are readily hand whatever 
his position the social structure. However, 
these means may not available. noted 
above, the anomie theory assumes that con- 
ventional means are differentially distributed, 
that some individuals, because their social 
position, enjoy certain advantages which are 
denied others. Note, for example, varia- 
tions the degree which members vari- 
ous classes are fully exposed and thus ac- 
quire the values, education, and skills which 
facilitate upward mobility. should not 
startling, therefore, find similar variations 
the availability illegitimate means. 

Several sociologists have alluded such 
variations without explicitly incorporating 
this variable theory deviant behavior. 
Sutherland, for example, writes that “an 
inclination steal not sufficient explana- 
tion the genesis the professional 


See Bales, op. cit. 
Merton, op. cit., 151. 
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Moreover, “the person must 
appreciated the professional thieves. 
must appraised having adequate 
equipment wits, front, talking-ability, 
honesty, reliability, nerve and determina- 
tion.” short, person can profes- 
sional thief only recognized and 
received such other professional 
thieves.” But recognition not freely ac- 
corded: “Selection and tutelage are the two 
necessary elements the process acquir- 
person cannot acquire recognition profes- 
sional thief until has had tutelage 
professional theft, and tutelage given only 
few persons selected from the total popu- 
lation.” Furthermore, the aspirant judged 
high standards performance, for only 
very small percentage those who start 
this process ever reach the stage profes- 
sional theft.” The burden these remarks— 
dealing with the processes selection, in- 
duction, and assumption full status the 
criminal group—is that motivations pres- 
sures toward deviance not fully account 
for deviant behavior. The thief— 
lacking knowledge the ways securing 
immunity from prosecution and similar tech- 
niques quickly land 
prison.” Sutherland effect pointing 
differentials access the role profes- 
sional thief. Although the criteria selection 
are not altogether clear from his analysis, 
definite evaluative standards appear 
exist; depending their content, certain 
categories individuals would placed 
disadvantage and others would favored. 

The availability illegitimate means, then, 
controlled various criteria the same 
manner that has long been ascribed con- 
ventional means. Both systems oppor- 
tunity are (1) limited, rather than infinitely 
available, and (2) differentially available 
depending the location persons the 
social structure. 

When employ the term “means,” 
whether legitimate illegitimate, least 
two things are implied: first, that there are 
appropriate learning environments for the 
acquisition the values and skills associ- 


this excerpt and those which follow im- 
mediately, see Sutherland, The Professional Thief, 
pp. 211-213. 
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ated with the performance particular 
role; and second, that the individual has 
opportunities discharge the role once 
has been prepared. The term subsumes, 
therefore, both learning structures and op- 
portunity structures. 

case point recruitment and prepara- 
tion for careers the rackets. There are 
fertile criminal learning environments for 
the young neighborhoods where the rackets 
flourish stable, indigenous institutions. 
Because these environments afford integra- 
tion offenders different ages, the young 
are exposed “differential associations” 
which facilitate the acquisition criminal 
values and skills. Yet preparation for the 
role may not insure that the individual will 
ever discharge it. For one thing, more young- 
sters may recruited into these patterns 
differential association than can possibly 
absorbed, following their the 
adult criminal structure. There may 
surplus contenders for these elite positions, 
leading turn the necessity for criteria 
and mechanisms selection. Hence certain 
proportion those who aspire may not 
permitted engage the behavior for which 
they have been prepared. 

This illustration similar every respect, 
save for the route followed, the case 
those who seek careers the sphere 
legitimate business. Here, again, the initial 
problem securing access appropriate 
learning environments, such colleges and 
post-graduate school business. Having 
acquired the values and skills needed for 
business career, graduates then face the prob- 
lem whether not they can successfully 
discharge the roles for which they have been 
prepared. Formal training itself not suf- 
ficient for occupational success, for many 
forces intervene determine who shall 
succeed and fail the competitive world 
business and industry—as throughout the 
entire conventional occupational structure. 

This distinction between learning struc- 
tures and opportunity structures was sug- 
gested some years ago Sutherland. 
1944, circulated unpublished paper 
which briefly discusses the proposition that 
“criminal behavior partially function 
opportunities commit specific classes 
crimes, such embezzlement, bank burglary, 
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illicit heterosexual intercourse.” did 
not, however, take the problem dif- 
systematically incorporated theory 
deviant behavior. Instead, held that “op- 
portunity” necessary but not sufficient 
explanation the commission criminal 
acts, “since some persons who have opportu- 
nities embezzle, become intoxicated, en- 
gage illicit heterosexual intercourse 
commit other crimes not so.” also 
noted that the differential association theory 
did not constitute full explanation 
criminal activity, for, notwithstanding dif- 
ferential association, “it axiomatic that 
persons who commit specific crime must 
have the opportunity commit that crime.” 
therefore concluded that “while opportu- 
nity may partially function association 
with criminal patterns and the specialized 
techniques thus acquired, not determined 
entirely that manner, and consequently 
differential association not the sufficient 
cause criminal behavior.” (emphasis not 
original) 

Sutherland’s statements, two meanings 
are attributed the term “opportunity.” 
suggested above, may useful sep- 
arate these for analytical purposes. the 
first sense, Sutherland appears saying 
that opportunity consists part learning 
structures. The principal components his 
theory differential association are that 
“criminal behavior and, further- 
more, that “criminal behavior learned 
interaction with other persons process 
communication.” But also uses the 
term describe situations conducive car- 
rying out criminal roles. Thus, for Suther- 
land, the commission criminal act would 

seem depend upon the existence two 
conditions: differential associations favoring 
the acquisition criminal values and skills, 
and conditions encouraging participation 
criminal activity. 

This distinction heightens the importance 
identifying and questioning the common 
assumption that illegitimate means are freely 
available. can now ask (1) whether there 


12For this excerpt and those which follow 
immediately, see Albert Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith 
and Karl Schuessler, editors, The Sutherland Papers, 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956, pp. 
31-35. 
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are socially structured differentials access 
illegitimate learning environments, and 
(2) whether there are differentials limiting 
the fulfillment illegitimate roles. 
ferentials exist and can identified, may 
then inquire about their consequences for 
the behavior persons different parts 
the social structure. Before pursuing this 
question, however, turn fuller dis- 
cussion the theoretical tradition estab- 
lished Shaw, McKay, and Sutherland. 


DIFFERENTIALS AVAILABILITY ILLEGITI- 
MATE MEANS: THE SUBCULTURE 
TRADITION 


The concept differentials availability 
illegitimate means implicit one the 
major streams American criminological 
theory. this tradition, attention focussed 
the processes which persons are re- 
cruited into criminal learning environments 
and ultimately inducted into criminal roles. 
The problems here are account for the 
acquisition criminal roles and describe 
the social organization criminal activities. 
When the theoretical propositions contained 
this tradition are reanalyzed, becomes 
clear that one underlying conception that 
illegitimate means. Furthermore, this implicit 
concept may shown one the 
bases upon which the tradition was con- 
structed. 

their studies the ecology deviant 
behavior the urban environment, Shaw 
and McKay found that delinquency and 
crime tended confined delimited 
areas and, furthermore, that such behavior 
persisted despite demographic changes 
these areas. Hence they came speak 
“criminal the trans- 
their observations slum life, they con- 
cluded that particular importance must 
assigned the integration different age- 
levels offenders. Thus: 

Stealing the neighborhood was common 
practice among the children and approved 
the parents. Whenever the boys got together 


they talked about robbing and made more 
plans for stealing. hardly knew any boys who 


See especially Areas, Chapter 16. 
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did not robbing. The little fellows went 
for petty stealing, breaking into freight cars, 
and stealing junk. The older guys did big jobs 
like stick-up, burglary, and stealing autos. 
The little fellows admired the “big shots” and 
longed for the day when they could get into 
the big racket. Fellows who had “done time” 
were the big shots and looked and gave 
the little fellow tips how get and 
pull off big 


other words, access criminal roles 
depends upon stable associations with others 
from whom the necessary values and skills 
may learned. Shaw and McKay were 
describing deviant learning structures—that 
is, alternative routes which people seek 
access the goals which society holds 
worthwhile. They might also have pointed 
out that, areas where such learning 
structures are unavailable, probably 
difficult for many individuals secure access 
stable criminal careers, even though moti- 
vated 

The concept illegitimate means and the 
socially structured conditions access 
them were not explicitly recognized the 
work Shaw and McKay because, probably, 
they were disposed view slum areas 
“disorganized.” Although they consistently 
referred illegitimate activities being 
organized, they nevertheless often depicted 
high-rate delinquency areas disorganized 
because the values transmitted were criminal 
rather than conventional. Hence their work 
includes statements which now perceive 
internally inconsistent, such the 
following: 

This community situation [in which Sidney 
was reared] was not only disorganized and thus 
ineffective unit control, but was 


characterized high rate juvenile de- 
linquency and adult crime, not mention 


The Jack-Roller, 54. 

15We are referring here, and throughout the 
paper, stable criminal roles which persons may 
orient themselves carreer basis, the case 
racketeers, professional thieves, and the like. 
The point that access stable roles depends 
the first instance upon the availability learning 
structures. Frank Tannenbaum says, “it must 
insisted that unless there were older criminals 
the neighborhood who provided moral judge- 
ment favor the delinquent and whom the 
delinquents could look for commendation, the 
careers the younger ones could not develop 
all.” Crime and the Community, New York: Ginn, 
1938, 60. 
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the widespread political corruption which had 
long existed the area. Various forms 
stealing and many organized delinquent and 
criminal gangs were prevalent the area. 
These groups exercised powerful influence 
and tended create community spirit which 
not only tolerated but actually fostered de- 
linquent and criminal 


Sutherland was among the first perceive 
that the concept social disorganization 
tended obscure the stable patterns 
interaction among carriers criminal values. 
Like Shaw and McKay, had been in- 
fluenced the observation that lower-class 
areas were organized terms both 
conventional and criminal values, but was 
also impressed that these alternative value 
systems were supported patterned systems 
social relations. expressly recognized 
that crime, far from being random, un- 
organized activity, was typically intricate 
and stable system human arrangements. 
therefore rejected the concept “social 
disorganization” and substituted the concept 
“differential group organization.” 

The third concept, social disorganization, 
was borrowed from Shaw and McKay. had 
used but had not been satisfied with 
because the organization the delinquent 
group, which often very complex, social 
disorganization only from ethical some 
other particularistic point view. the sug- 
gestion Albert Cohen, this concept has 
been changed differential group organiza- 
tion, with organization for criminal activities 
one side and organization against criminal 
activities the 


Having freed observation the urban 
slum from conventional evaluations, Suther- 
land was able focus more clearly the 
way which its social structure constitutes 
“learning environment” for the acquisition 
deviant values and skills. the develop- 
ment the theory “differential associa- 
tion” and “differential group 
came close stating explicitly the concept 
differentials access illegitimate means. 
But Sutherland was essentially interested 
learning processes, and thus did not ask 
how such access varies different parts 
the social structure, nor did inquire about 


The Natural History Delinquent 
Career, 229. 
Cohen, Lindesmith and Schuessler, cit., p.21. 
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the consequences for behavior variations 
the accessibility these 

William Whyte, his classic study 
urban slum, advanced the empirical 
description the structure and organization 
illegitimate means step beyond that 
Sutherland. Like Sutherland, Whyte rejected 
the earlier view the slum disorganized: 


customary for the sociologist study 
the slum district terms “social disor- 
ganization” and neglect see that area 
such Cornerville has complex and well- 
found that every group there was hier- 
archical structure social relations binding 
the individuals one another and that the 
groups were also related hierarchically one 
another. Where the group was formally or- 
ganized into political club, this was im- 
mediately apparent, but for informal groups 


Whyte’s contribution our understanding 
the organization illegitimate means 
the slum consists primarily showing that 


interesting note that the concept 
differentials access legitimate means did not 
attain explicit recognition Sutherland’s work, 
nor the work many others the “subculture” 
tradition. This attests the independent develop- 
ment the two traditions being discussed. Thus 
the ninth proposition the differential association 
theory stated follows: 

(9) Though criminal behavior expression 
general needs and values, not explained 
those general needs and values since non- 
criminal behavior expression the same 
needs and values. Thieves generally steal order 
secure money, but likewise honest laborers 
work order secure money. The attempts 
many scholars explain criminal behavior 
general drives and values, such the happiness 
principle, striving for social status, the money 
motive, frustration, have been and must 
continue futile since they explain lawful 
behavior completely they explain criminal 
behavior. 


course, perfectly true that “striving for 
status,” the “money motive” and similar modes 
socially approved goal-oriented behavior not 
such account for both deviant and conformist be- 
havior. But goal-oriented behavior occurs under 
conditions socially structured obstacles ful- 
fillment legitimate means, the resulting pressures 
might then lead deviance. other words, 
Sutherland appears assume that the distribution 
access success-goals legitimate means 
uniform rather than variable, irrespective loca- 
tion the social structure. See his Principles 
Criminology, 4th edition, pp. 7-8. 

Whyte, Street Corner Society, 
(original edition, 1943). Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1955, viii. 
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individuals who participate stable illicit 
enterprise not constitute separate 
isolated segment the community. Rather, 
these persons are closely integrated with the 
occupants conventional roles. describ- 
ing the relationship between racketeers and 
politicians, for example, notes that “the 
rackets and political organizations extend 
from the bottom the top Cornerville 
society, mesh with one another, and integrate 
large part the life the district. They 
provide general framework for the under- 
standing the actions both ‘little guys’ 
and ‘big Whyte’s view the 
slum differs somewhat from that conveyed 
the term “differential group organiza- 
tion.” does not emphasize the idea that 
the slum composed two different sys- 
tems, conventional and deviant, but rather 
the way which the occupants these 
various roles are integrated single, 
stable structure which organizes and patterns 
the life the community. 

The description the organization 
illegitimate means slums further devel- 
oped Solomon Kobrin his article, 
Conflict Values Delinquency Areas.” 
Kobrin suggests that urban slum areas vary 
the degree which the carriers deviant 
and conventional values are integrated with 
one another. Hence points the way the 
development “typology delinquency 
areas based variations the relationship 
between these two systems,” depicting the 
“polar types” such continuum. The 
first type resembles the integrated areas 
described preceding paragraphs. Here, 
claims Kobrin, there not merely structural 
integration between carriers the two 
value systems, but reciprocal participation 
each the value system the other. 
Thus: 

Leaders [illegal] enterprises frequently 
maintain membership such conventional 
institutions their local communities 
churches, fraternal and mutual benefit socie- 
ties and political parties. Within this 
framework the influence each the two 
value systems reciprocal, the leaders 
illegal enterprise participating the primary 
orientation the conventional elements 


xviii. 
American Sociological Review, (October, 
1951), pp. 657-658, which includes the excerpts 
which follow immediately. 
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the population, and the latter, through their 
participation local power structure sus- 
tained large part illicit activity, partici- 
pating perforce the alternate, criminal 
value system. 


Kobrin also notes that some urban 
slums there tendency for the relation- 
ships between carriers deviant and conven- 
tional values break down. Such areas 
constitute the second polar type. Because 
disorganizing forces such “drastic 
change the class, ethnic, racial char- 
acteristics its Kobrin sug- 
gests that “the bearers the conventional 
culture and its value system are without 
the customary institutional machinery and 
therefore effect partially demobilized with 
reference the diffusion their value sys- 
the same time, the criminal “value 
system remains implicit” since this type 
area “characterized principally the 
absence systematic and organized adult 
activity violation the law, despite the 
fact that many adults these areas commit 
violations.” Since both value systems re- 
main implicit, the possibilities for effective 
integration are precluded. 

The importance these observations may 
seen ask how accessibility illegal 
means varies with the relative integration 
conventional and criminal values from 
one type area another. this connec- 
tion, Kobrin points out that the “integrated” 
area apparently constitutes “training 
ground” for the acquisition criminal values 
and skills. 

The stable position illicit enterprise 
the adult society the community re- 
flected the character delinquent conduct 
the part children. While delinquency 
all high rate areas intrinsically disorderly 
that unrelated official programs for 
the education the young, the [integrated 
community] boys may more less realis- 
tically recognize the potentialities for personal 
progress local society through access de- 
linquency. general way, therefore, de- 
linquent activity these areas constitutes 
training ground for the acquisition skill 
the use violence, concealment offense, 
evasion detection and arrest, and the pur- 
chase immunity from punishment. Those 
who come excel these respects are fre- 
quently noted and valued adult leaders 
the rackets who are confronted, are the 
leaders all income-producing enterprises, 
with problems the recruitment com- 
petent personnel. 
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With respect the contrasting “unin- 
tegrated area,” Kobrin makes mention 
the extent which learning structures and 
opportunities for criminal careers are availa- 
ble. Yet his portrayal such areas 
lacking the articulation either con- 
ventional criminal values suggests that 
the appropriate learning structures—princi- 
pally the integration offenders different 
age levels—are not available. Furthermore, 
his depiction adult violative activity 
“unorganized” suggests that the illegal op- 
portunity structure severely limited. Even 
youngsters were able secure adequate 
preparation for criminal roles, the problem 
would appear that the social structure 
such neighborhoods provides few oppor- 
tunities for stable, criminal careers. For 
Kobrin’s analysis—as well those Whyte 
and others before him—leads the conclu- 
sion that illegal opportunity structures tend 
emerge lower-class areas only when 
stable patterns accommodation and inte- 
gration arise between the carriers conven- 
tional and deviant values. Where these values 
remain unorganized and implicit, where 
their carriers are open conflict, opportu- 
nities for stable criminal role performance 
are more less 

Other factors may cited which affect 
access criminal roles. For example, there 
good deal anecdotal evidence which 
reveals that access the upper echelons 
organized racketeering controlled, least 
part, ethnicity. Some ethnic groups 
are found disproportionately the upper 


excellent work Albert Cohen has 
been omitted from this discussion because 
dealt with second article, “Types Delinquent 
Subcultures,” prepared jointly with Lloyd 
Ohlin (mimeographed, December, 1958, New York 
School Social Work, Columbia University). 
may noted that although Cohen does not ex- 
plicitly affirm continuity with either the Durkheim- 
Merton the Shaw-McKay-Sutherland traditions, 
believe that clearly belongs the former. 
does not deal with what appears the 
essence the Shaw-McKay-Sutherland tradition, 
namely, the crucial social functions performed 
the integration offenders differing age-levels 
and the integration adult carriers criminal 
and conventional values. Rather, 
primarily with the way which discrepancies be- 
tween status aspirations and possibilities for achieve- 
ment generate pressures for delinquent behavior. 
The latter notion central feature the anomie 
tradition. 
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ranks and others disproportionately the 
lower. From historical perspective, 
Bell has shown, this realm has been succes- 
sively dominated Irish, East-European 
Jews, and more recently, Vari- 
ous other ethnic groups have been virtually 
excluded least relegated lower- 
echelon positions. Despite the fact that many 
rackets (especially have flourished 
there have been but one two Negroes who 
have been known rise the top 
syndicated crime. the conventional 
world, Negroes are relegated the more 
menial tasks. Moreover, access elite posi- 
tions the rackets may governed part 
kinship criteria, for various accounts 
the blood relations among top racketeers 
indicate that nepotism the general 
has also been noted that kinship criteria 
sometimes govern access stable criminal 
roles, the case the 
And there are, course, deep-rooted sex dif- 
ferentials access illegal means. Although 
women are often employed criminal voca- 
tions—for example, thievery, confidence 
games, and extortion—and must employed 
others—such prostitution—nevertheless 
females are excluded from many criminal 

the various criteria governing access 
illegitimate means, class differentials may 
among the most important. The differentials 
noted the preceding paragraph—age, sex, 
ethnicity, kinship, and the like—all pertain 
criminal activity historically associated 
with the lower class. Most middle- upper- 
class persons—even when interested fol- 
lowing “lower-class” criminal careers—would 
doubt have difficulty fulfilling this 


Daniel Bell, “Crime American Way 
Life,” The Antioch Review (Summer, 1953), pp. 
131-154. 

discussion kinship relationships among 
top racketeers, see Stanley Frank, “The Rap 
Gangsters Fear Most,” The Saturday Evening Post 
(August 1958), pp. 26ff. This article based 
review the files the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

David Maurer, Whiz Mob: Correla- 
tion the Technical Argot Pickpockets with 
Their Behavior Pattern, Publication the American 
Dialect Society, No. 24, 1955. 

For discussion racial, nationality, and sex 
differentials governing access stable criminal 
role, see ibid., Chapter 
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ambition because inappropriate prepara- 
tion. The prerequisite attitudes and skills are 
more easily acquired the individual 
member the lower class; most middle- and 
upper-class persons could not easily unlearn 
their own class culture order learn new 
one. ihe same token, access many 
“white criminal roles closed 
lower-class persons. Some occupations afford 
abundant opportunities engage illegiti- 
mate activity; others offer virtually none. 
The businessman, for example, not only has 
his disposal the means so, but, 
some studies have shown, under per- 
sistent pressure employ illegitimate means, 
only maintain competitive advantage 
the market place. But for those many 
other occupations, white collar modes 
criminal activity are simply not alterna- 


SOME IMPLICATIONS CONSOLIDATED AP- 
PROACH DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


now possible consolidate the two 
sociological traditions described above. Our 
analysis makes clear that these traditions 
are oriented different aspects the same 
problem: differentials access opportu- 
nity. One tradition focusses legitimate 
opportunity, the other illegitimate. 
incorporating the concept differentials 
access illegitimate means, the theory 
anomie may extended include seemingly 
unrelated studies and theories deviant 
behavior which form part the literature 
American criminology. this final sec- 
tion, try show how consolidated 
approach might advance the understanding 
both rates and types deviant conduct. 


Training conventional, specialized occupa- 
tional skills often prerequisite for the com- 
mission white collar crimes, since the individual 
must have these skills hand before can secure 
position entailing “trust.” Cressey says, “it 
may observed that persons trained carry the 
routine duties position trust have the same 
time been trained whatever skills are necessary 
for the violation that position, and the technical 
skill necessary trust violation simply the 
technical skill necessary holding the position 
the first place.” (Donald Cressey, Other People’s 
Money, Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, pp. 81-82.) 
Thus skills required certain crimes need not 
learned association with criminals; they can 
acquired through conventional learning. 
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The discussion centers the conditions 
access both systems means, legitimate 
and illegitimate. 


The Distribution Criminal Behavior. 
One problem which has plagued the crimi- 
nologist the absence adequate data 
social differentials criminal activity. Many 
have held that the highest crime rates are 
found the lower social strata. Others 
have suggested that rates the middle and 
upper classes may much higher than 
ordinarily thought. The question the social 
distribution crime remains problematic. 

the absence adequate data, the theo- 
rist has sometimes attacked this problem 
assessing the extent pressures toward 
normative departures various parts 
the social structure. For example, Merton 
remarks that his “primary aim discover 
how some social structures exert definite 
pressure upon certain persons the society 
engage non-conforming rather than 
conforming Having identified 
structural features which might expected 
generate deviance, Merton suggests the 
presence correlation between “pressures 
toward deviation” and “rate deviance.” 

But whatever the differential rates deviant 
behavior the several social strata, and 
know from many sources that the official 
crime statistics uniformly showing higher 
rates the lower strata are far from com- 
plete reliable, appears from our analysis 
that the greater pressures toward deviation 
are exerted upon the lower strata. 
those located the lower reaches the 
social structure, the culture makes incompati- 
ble demands. the one hand they are asked 
orient their behavior toward the prospect 
large wealth and the other, they 
are largely denied effective opportunities 
structural inconsistency high rate devi- 
ant 


Because the paucity and unreliability 
existing criminal statistics, there yet 
way knowing whether not Merton’s 
hypothesis correct. Until comparative 
studies crime rates are available the hy- 
pothesized correlation cannot tested. 
From theoretical perspective, however, 
questions may raised about this correla- 


Merton, cit., 132. 
pp. 144-145. 


tion. Would expect, raise the principal 
query, the correlation fixed vary 
depending the distribution access 
illegitimate means? The three possibilities 
are (1) that access distributed uniformly 
throughout the class structure, (2) that ac- 
cess varies inversely with class position, and 
(3) that access varies directly with class 
position. Specification these possibilities 
permits more precise statement the con- 
ditions under which crime rates would 
expected vary. 

access illegitimate means uniformly 
distributed throughout the class structure, 
then the proposed correlation would prob- 
ably hold—higher rates innovating be- 
havior would expected the lower class 
than elsewhere. Lower-class persons appar- 
ently experience greater pressures toward 
deviance and are less restrained inter- 
nalized prohibitions from employing illegiti- 
mate means. Assuming uniform access 
such means, would therefore reasonable 
predict higher rates innovating behavior 
the lower social strata. 

access illegitmate means varies in- 
versely with class position, then the correla- 
tion would not only hold, but might even 
strengthened. For pressures toward deviance, 
including socialization that does not al- 
together discourage the use illegitimate 
means, would coincide with the availability 
such means. 

Finally, access varies directly with class 
position, comparative rates illegitimate 
activity become difficult forecast. The 
higher the class position, the less the pressure 
employ illegitimate means; furthermore, 
internalized prohibitions are apparently more 
effective higher positions. If, the same 
time, opportunities use illegitimate meth- 
ods are more abundant, then these factors 
would opposition. Until the precise 
effects these several variables can more 
adequately measured, rates cannot safely 
forecast. 

The concept differentials availability 
illegitimate means may also help clarify 
questions about varying crime rates among 
ethnic, age, religious, and sex groups, and 
other social divisions. This concept, then, can 
systematically employed the effort 
further our understanding the distribution 
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illegitimate behavior the social struc- 
ture. 


Modes Adaptation: The Case Re- 
treatism. taking into account the condi- 
tions access legitimate and illegitimate 
means, can further specify the circum- 
stances under which various modes deviant 
behavior arise. This may illustrated 
the case 

defined Merton, retreatist adapta- 
tions include such categories behavior 
alcoholism, drug addiction, 
withdrawal. These adaptations entail 
cape” from the frustrations unfulfilled 
aspirations withdrawal from conventional 
social relationships. The processes leading 
retreatism are described Merton fol- 
lows: arises from continued 
failure near the goal legitimate meas- 
ures and from inability use the illegiti- 
mate route because internalized prohibi- 
tions, this process occurring while the 
supreme value the success-goal has not 
yet been renounced. The conflict resolved 
abandoning precipitating elements, 
the goals and means. The escape complete, 
the conflict eliminated and the individual 
asocialized.” 

this view, crucial element encouraging 
retreatism internalized constraint 
ing the use illegitimate means. But this 
element need not present. Merton appar- 
ently assumed that such prohibitions are 
essential because, their absence, the logic 
his scheme would compel him predict 
that innovating behavior would result. But 
the assumption that the individual unin- 
hibited the use illegitimate means be- 
comes innovator presupposes that success- 
ful innovation only matter motivation. 
Once the concept differentials access 
illegitimate means introduced, however, 
becomes clear that retreatism possible even 
the absence internalized prohibitions. 
For may now ask how individuals respond 
when they fail the use legitimate 

Retreatist behavior but one many types 
deviant adaptations which might re-analyzed 
terms this consolidated theoretical approach. 
subsequent papers, being prepared jointly with 
Lloyd Ohlin, other cases deviant behavior— 
cultural adaptations among juvenile delinquents— 
will examined. this connection, see footnote 22. 
Merton, cit., pp. 153-154. 
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and illegitimate means. illegitimate means 
are unavailable, efforts innovation fail, 
then retreatist adaptations may still the 
consequence, and the “escape” mechanisms 
chosen the defeated individual may per- 
haps all the more deviant because his 
“double failure.” 

This does not mean that retreatist adapta- 
tions cannot arise precisely Merton sug- 
gests: namely, that the conversion from 
conformity retreatism takes place one 
step, without intervening adaptations. But 
this only one route retreatism. The 
conversion may times entail intervening 
stages and intervening adaptations, particu- 
larly innovating type. This possibility 
helps account for the fact that certain 
categories individuals cited retreatists 
—for example, hobos—often show extensive 
histories arrests and convictions for vari- 
ous illegal acts. also helps explain re- 
treatist adaptations among individuals who 
have not necessarily internalized strong re- 
straints the use illegitimate means. 
short, retreatist adaptations may arise with 
considerable frequency among those who are 
failures both worlds, conventional and il- 
legitimate 

Future research retreatist behavior 
might well examine the interval between 
conformity and retreatism. what extent 
does the individual entertain the possibility 
resorting illegitimate means, and 
what extent does actually seek mobilize 
such means? the individual turns inno- 
vating devices, the question whether 
not becomes retreatist may then depend 
upon the relative accessibility illegitimate 
means. For although the frustrated conform- 
ist seeks solution status discontent 
adopting such methods, there the further 
problem whether not possesses ap- 


The processes “double failure” being specified 
here may value re-analyzing the correlation 
between alcoholism and petty crime. Investigation 
the careers petty criminals who are alcoholic 
may reveal that after being actively oriented toward 
stable criminal careers they then lost out the 
competitive struggle. See, e.g., Irwin Deutscher, 
“The Petty Offender: Sociological Alien,” The 
Journal Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, (January-February, 1954), pp. 592- 
595; Albert Ullman al., “Some Social Char- 
acteristics Misdemeanants,” The Journal 
Criminal Law, and Police Science, 
(May-June, 1957), pp. 44-53. 
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propriate skills and has opportunities for 
their use. suggest therefore that data 
gathered preliminary responses status 
discontent—and the individual’s percep- 
tions the efficacy employing illegitimate 
means, the content his skills, and the ob- 
jective situation illegitimate opportunity 
available him. 

Respecification the processes leading 
retreatism may also help resolve difficulties 
entailed ascertaining rates retreatism 
different parts the social structure. Al- 
though Merton does not indicate explicitly 
where this adaptation might expected 
arise, specifies some the social condi- 
tions which encourage high rates retreat- 
ism. Thus the latter apt mark the be- 
havior downwardly mobile persons, who 
experience sudden breakdown estab- 
lished social relations, and such individuals 
the retired, who have lost major social roles.** 

The long-standing difficulties forecast- 
ing differential rates retreatism may per- 
haps attributed the assumption that 
retreatists have fully internalized values pro- 
hibiting the use illegitimate means. That 
this prohibition especially characterizes so- 
cialization the middle and upper classes 
calls for the prediction that re- 
treatism occurs primarily those classes— 
and that the hobohemias, “drug cultures,” 
and the ranks the alcoholics are populated 
primarily individuals from the upper 
reaches society. would appear from 


Merton, cit., pp. 


various accounts hobohemia and skid row, 
however, that many these persons are the 
products slum life, and, furthermore, that 
their behavior not necessarily controlled 
values which preclude resort illegiti- 
mate means. But once recognized that 
retreatism may arise response limita- 
tions both systems means, the difficulty 
locating this adaptation lessened, not 
resolved. Thus retreatist behavior may vary 
with the particular process which 
generated. The process described Merton 
may somewhat more characteristic 
higher positions the social structure where 
rule-oriented socialization typical, while 
the lower strata retreatism may tend more 
often the consequence unsuccessful 
attempts innovation. 


SUMMARY 


This paper attempts identify and 
define the concept differential opportunity 
structures. has been suggested that this 
concept helps extend the developing theory 
social structure and anomie. Furthermore, 
linking propositions regarding the accessi- 
bility both legitimate and illegitimate op- 
portunity structures, basis provided for 
consolidating various major traditions so- 
ciological thought nonconformity. The 
concept differential systems opportunity 
hoped, will suggest new possibilities for re- 
search the relationship between social 
structure and deviant behavior. 
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SOCIAL CONFORMITY, DEVIATION, AND OPPORTUNITY- 
STRUCTURES: COMMENT THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
DUBIN AND CLOWARD 


MERTON 
Columbia University 


Six the articles this issue the Review are concerned with deviant behavior. And three 


articles—those Robert Dubin and Richard Cloward, upon which Professor Merton 
comments, and the following paper Dorothy Meier and Wendell Bell—are clearly 
the Durkheimian tradition. not surprising that these contributions conspicuously exploit 
Merton’s essay, “Social Structure and Anomie,” first published 1938, itself modern 
landmark that tradition. These papers not only illustrate the continuing influence 
Durkheim but they specify possibilities, least, cumulative theoretical development. Pro- 
fessor Merton’s short notice, and the request persistent but 
grateful editor—attests once more the viability the tradition and promises further 
significant analysis deviant behavior, sure, and conformity conduct well. 


Editor. 


papers Robert Dubin and Rich- 
ard Cloward, upon which the editor 


the Review has invited comment, 


are designed extend limited theory 
the social and cultural sources socially 
deviant behavior. Addressed different 
parts that theory, the papers are turn 
complementary. Dubin methodically com- 
bines additional elements social behavior 
arrive subtypes deviant adaptations 
that were not distinguished earlier 
classification. Cloward introduces strategic 
new variables for the analysis the social 
and cultural contexts that, hypothesis, 
give rise varying rates deviant behavior. 
Otherwise put, Dubin proposes more exact- 
ing analysis distinct forms deviant adap- 
tation; Cloward proposes more exacting 
analysis kinds opportunity-structures 
that help account for differentials rates 
and kinds deviant behavior occurring 
various social groups and social strata. 

Both papers, opinion, move toward 
more adequate sociological theory devi- 
ant behavior. doing so, they exemplify one 
way which theory develops through suc- 
cessive approximations. set ideas serves, 
for time, more less useful guide for 
the investigation array problems. 
inquiry proceeds along these lines, un- 
covers gap the theory: the set ideas 
found not discriminating enough 
deal with aspects phenomena which 
should principle apply. some cases, 
proposed fill the gap further differ- 
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entiation concepts and propositions that 
are consistent with the earlier theory, which 
regarded demonstrably incomplete 


than fundamentally mistaken. 


other cases, the new conceptions put ques- 
tion some the assumptions underlying the 
earlier theory which then replaced rather 
than revised. The papers Dubin and 
Cloward are evidently the first type, pro- 
viding basic extensions, rather than re- 
placement, the sociological ideas under 
Not the least merit contributions 
such theirs that they keep from be- 
having like sociological barnacles, clinging 
desperately the theories have learned 
our youth that may have helped 
develop any age. 

The first and larger part comment 
devoted Dubin’s proposed extension 
the typology; the second part, his and 
Cloward’s theoretical observations social 
and cultural sources deviance. 


THE EXTENDED TYPOLOGY 
DEVIANT ADAPTATIONS 


reviewing Dubin’s extended classifica- 
tion, shall try bring out the bases for 
the following observations: 


First, that Dubin’s program for methodi- 


Limitations space not allow examine 
the relation these developments Talcott Par- 
sons’ derivation and expansion the typology set 
forth “Social Structure and Anomie.” See Par- 
sons, The Social System, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1951, pp. 321-325. 
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for useful inquiry into the relations between 
conforming and nonconforming behavior. 


cally identifying numerous kinds deviant 
adaptation sound principle and produc- 
tive result. “sound principle,” 
mean that systematically combines 
limited number attributes order 
identify similarities and differences between 
types socially deviant behavior that, 
the surface, seem entirely unrelated.? The 
political demagogue and the thief, the overly- 
zealous patriot and the frightened routineer, 
are methodically located some their 
sociological dimensions. His program has 
the merit consolidating typology 
deviant adaptations with the distinction be- 
tween attitudes toward social norms and 
actual behavior. 


Second, extending the typology, Dubin 
has fact accomplished more than ex- 
pressly set out do. His implicit program 
raises more problems and provides more clues 
their solution than indicates; among 
these the beginning typology 
conformity. 


Third, temporary patches ambiguity 
result from his implicit introduction 
more distinctions his substantive account 
specimens deviant behavior than are 
expressly recorded his formal typology. 


Fourth, these instructive ambiguities are 
registered his system formal notations, 
which occasionally uses the same symbol for 
different referents. 


Fifth and finally, shall try show that 
Dubin’s explicit program contributes sig- 
nally our understanding sociological 
relations between diverse types deviant 
adaptation and that the discrepancies be- 
tween his explicit and his implicit program, 
although they make for temporary ambigu- 
ity, have the value indicating directions 


the logic this procedure conceiving 
observables resultants constituent, and some- 
times conflicting, elements, see Lazarsfeld, 
“Some Remarks the Typological Procedure 
Social Research,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
(1937), pp. 119-139; Allen Barton and 
Lazarsfeld, “Some Functions Qualitative Analy- 
sis Social Research,” Theodor Adorno and 
Walter Dirks, editors, Sociologica, Frankfurt 
Main: Europiische Verlagsanstalt, 1955, pp. 321- 
361, especially pp. 331-343; Cohen, 
Preface Logic, New York: Holt, 1944, pp. 74-75. 


Attitudinal, Doctrinal, and Behavioral 
Conformity. One way which Dubin pro- 
poses refine the typology deviant be- 
havior systematically incorporating 
further distinction between 
norms and actual behavior. puts it, 
the institutional norms “set the limits 
legitimate behaviors,” prescribing the range 
what people subject the particular in- 
stitution are normatively expected believe 
and do. “Institutional means” are “the 
specific behaviors, prescribed potential, 
that lie within” these limits; they are “the 
actual behaviors people” [p. con- 
sidered relation the institutional norms. 

Now, Dubin says, [p. 149] the dis- 
tinction between norms and behavior al- 
ready found typology. Indeed, 
the very core. Deviant adaptations there 
refer, course, behavior, classified socio- 
logically according whether not 
jointly severally consistent with particular 
culture goals and institutional norms. 
adaptation described deviant (and not 
invidiously so) when behavior departs from 
what required cultural goals, 
institutional norms, both. 

The fortunate fact that Dubin has not, 
suggests the case, limited himself 
introducing this distinction. not the 
generally acknowledged 
important distinction between institutional 
norms (the morally binding expectations 
appropriate behavior prevailingly held 
those subject the institution) and actual 
behavior that records his table types. 
Instead, uses two other productive dis- 
tinctions, evident from the notations for 
“cultural goals,” “institutional norms,” and 
“means” his table and from his discussion 
cases point. 

The first these distinctions between 
the attitudes toward particular norms held 
people and their actual behavior. Here, 
Dubin dealing with attitudinal conformity 
(or deviation): attitudes commitment, 


order enable ready reference pertinent 
passages the papers Dubin and Cloward and 
avoid excess footnotes, appropriate page- 
citations the text appear brackets. 
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when people grant legitimacy the norm, 
and attitudes alienation, when they deny 
its legitimacy. This evident from 
own evidence. Obviously, only 
tinguishing between attitudes and overt be- 
havior can refer, instructively does, 
cases which institutional norm 
“accepted” people whose behavior never- 
theless deviates significantly from it. Once 
recognize that the operative distinction 
between the individual’s attitudinal com- 
mitment the norm alienation from 
and his actual behavior (rather than between 
the norm—the moral expectations held 
others—and actual behavior) can resolve 
seemingly contradictory categories that 
emerge Dubin’s typology. refer cate- 
gories such the moralist” 
and the “means opportunist” that combine 
acceptance institutional norm with re- 
jection actual practice and cate- 
gories such the “organization automaton” 
and “normative opportunist” that combine 
rejection the norm with conformity 
practice. 

systematically deploying the distinc- 
tion between attitudinal and behavioral con- 
formity, Dubin converges toward other at- 
tempts like kind. One such attempt, for 
example, aimed distil some sense from 
the bromide about the discrepancy between 
creed and conduct the field American 
race relations. For this pupose, must dis- 
tinguish between 


the official creed, individuals’ beliefs and atti- 
tudes concerning the creed, and their actual 
behavior. Individuals may recognize the 
creed part cultural tradition, without 
having any private conviction its moral 
validity its binding quality. Thus, far 
the beliefs individuals are concerned, 
can identify two types: those who genuinely 
believe the creed and those who not 
(although some these may, public 
ceremonial occasions, profess adherence its 
principles). Similarly, with respect actual 
practices: conduct may may not conform 
the creed. But, and this the salient con- 
sideration: conduct may may not conform 
with individuals’ own beliefs concerning the 
moral claims all men equal opportunity. 

Stated formal sociological terms, this as- 
serts that attitudes and overt behavior vary 
independently. Prejudicial attitudes need not 
coincide with discriminatory behavior. The 
implications this statement can drawn 
out terms logical syntax whereby the 
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attributes are diversely combined, can 
seen the following typology. 


Behavior 
Attitude Dimen- 
sion: Dis- 
Prejudice 
and Non- and Non-Dis- 
Prejudice 
Unprejudiced 
non-dis- 
criminator 
Unprejudiced 
discrimi- 
nator 
Type III: Prejudiced 
non-dis- 
criminator 
Prejudiced 
discrimi- 
nator 


*Where (+) the American 
Creed and (—) deviation from it.* 


This particular instance generating 
types adaptation systematically com- 
bining attitudes toward norm and actual 
behavior has been generalized Gerth and 
whose formulation thus converges 
with what Dubin has worked out fuller 
detail. Gerth and Mills methodically com- 
bine “attitudes toward the ideal norm” 
and “conduct with reference the norm 
ideal” derive four types adaptation that 
closely approximate Dubin’s types the 
institutional moralist, organization automa- 
ton, normative opportunist, and means op- 
portunist. The classifications are similar but 
not identical, since Gerth and Mills not 
distinguish between cultural goals and in- 
stitutional norms, does Dubin, 
identify more detailed subtypes social 
adaptation. 

Once see that Dubin fact distin- 
guishes not between norm and behavior 
but between attitudes toward norm and 
behavior, are the road locating the 
conditions under which one another type 
adaptation comes about. Dubin says, for 
example, that the “organization automaton” 
does everything ‘by the 
that acts strict accord with the institu- 


Merton, “Discrimination and the Ameri- 
can Creed,” Discrimination and National Welfare, 
editor, New York: Harper, 1948, 
pp. 99-126, especially pp. 102-103; for logical 
analysis this and kindred typologies, see Barton 
and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 336-337. 

Gerth and Wright Mills, Character 
and Social Structure, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1953, pp. 266-271. 
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tional norms although “rejects” them. 
This means, then, that the automaton 
alienated from norms that are considered 
legitimate others and conforms them 
practice; perhaps because expedient 
—he would otherwise subject sanc- 
tions—or because established routines 
habit. Again, the “means opportunist” 
who accepts the legitimacy 
norm nevertheless deviates from prac- 
tice when behavioral conformity would mean 
abandoning the cultural goal. 

second important distinction employed 
Dubin his analysis illustrative cases 
has place yet his formal typology. 
This the distinction between the attitudes 
toward values and norms that are publicly 
expressed words and those that remain 
private attitudes, not communicated 
others. deals here with doctrinal con- 
formity deviation, not with attitudinal 
behavioral conformity. deals with the 
observability attitudes strategic vari- 
able. This distinction between publicly ex- 
pressed and privat..y held attitudes toward 
values and norms enables Dubin locate, 
his classification, the important types 
adaptation described the “institutional 
and the “demagogue” 
(+——). What marks off the institutional 
moralist from, say, guilt-ridden criminal 
(who might also classified 
not his private commitment the norms 
from which departs practice, but his 
public insistence their legitimacy. 
Dubin’s words, the institutional moralist 
engaged “persistent reiteration” and 
the “ritualistic drumming” norms; em- 
phasizes, effect, that others are 
say, not do.’” [p. 157 So, too, 
the hallmark the demagogue not his 
private commitment cultural values—this 
left unsettled Dubin’s scheme—but his 
repeated public emphasis upon them, the 
expense the established norms linked 
with these values. 

That this distinction, instructively used 
Dubin’s discussion specimen cases, finds 
systematic place his formal typology 
can also seen from the system notation. 
with own notations, the acceptance 
goals norms, signified some- 
times means private belief their legiti- 
macy and sometimes, whatever this private 


belief, their public affirmation. the case 
the instrumental moralist, Dubin implies 
that public pronouncement coincides with 
private belief; presumably half-brother 
the whited sepulchre who talks beautifully 
high morality which does not actually 
believe. The distinction between private and 
systematically adopted, 
would enable Dubin distinguish methodi- 
cally rather than sporadically between 
further types conformity and deviation. 

short, Dubin has begun bring to- 
gether basic sociological notions that have 
not been systematically related before. His 
description types adaptation implicitly 
employs the basic distinctions between atti- 
tudes and overt behavior, and pub- 
licly affirmed and privately heid attitudes. 
But these are not caught either the 
concepts the notations his 
formal typology. result, the elements 
that are logically combined form cate- 
gories have differing meanings differing 
cases, and this makes for temporary am- 
biguity. Here elsewhere, the indicated 
procedure would use these further 
elements develop other related typologies 
rather than try too much too 
little compressing them all into single 
typology. This would lead conceptions 
attitudinal conformity (or nonconform- 
ity), when individuals grant deny legiti- 
macy designated institutional values and 
norms; doctrinal conformity (or noncon- 
formity), when they express their attitudes 
others; and behavioral conformity (or 
nonconformity) when, whatever their atti- 
tudinal and doctrinal position, they act 
accord with values and norms odds with 
them. 


Deviant and Variant Behavior. Although 
Dubin has undertaken differentiate types 
deviant behavior, turns out that, 
implication, begins also differentiate 
important types conforming behavior. 
What more, the latter distinction has the 
double merit being piece with one 
made other sociologists and countering 
the stereotyped connotation, held many, 
social conformity necessarily confined 
routinized, unimaginative, and unthink- 
ing assent institutionalized expectations. 

Since the distinction remains implicit, 


A 


can best seen again inspecting some 
Dubin’s specimens ostensibly deviant 
behavior. Consider the case “intellectual 
invention” which appears the paradigm 
the active rejection cultural goal and 
the substitution new one, together with 
acceptance institutional norms 
havioral conformity them The 
first intimation that Dubin may including 
more here than provided the formal 
typology comes with the unexpected appear- 
ance such men Pasteur, Einstein, and 
Boole “deviants” the institution 
science. [p. 154] Now, not that Dubin 
construe “deviant” (or nonconforming) 
behavior socially undesirable that makes 
for surprise seeing these heroes science 
described deviants. Men honored pos- 
terity often were regarded their contem- 
poraries dangerous deviants. rather 
that these scientists were presumably living 
the values science high degree 
and yet they emerge, Dubin’s scheme, 
deviating from these values; specifically, 
having rejected cultural goal embodied 
the institution science. 

sure, these men set forth radically 
new ideas. But these cognitive ideas were 
not deviant, the sense being odds 
with the values science. For, Dubin 
himself properly notes [p. 154], central 
goal science the advancement knowl- 
edge, according more less established 
criteria what constitutes sound scientific 
knowledge. Dubin plainly does not contend 
that Pasteur, Einstein, and Boole have, 
through their creative work, rejected this goal 
and substituted another. the contrary, 
would seem that their behavior conformed 
both institutional goals and norms (the 
abbreviated notation should then 

Yet, Dubin senses, and rightly so, that 
such socially prized and creative conformity 
institutional goals and norms should, for 
many purposes, distinguished from the 
kind conformity represented repetitive, 
unthinking routine. does not want 
identify the creative man and the Philistine, 
Pasteur and the victimized disciples Mrs. 
Grundy. But has concepts that ex- 
plicitly distinguish between new creative 
forms behavior (which are conforming 
the sociological sense that they are well 
within normative limits) and old repetitive 
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forms behavior that are also within these 
limits. therefore tries make place 
for the distinction; the case “intellec- 
tual invention,” shifting the level gen- 
erality which describes the cultural 
goal. Rather than considering the goal 
the advancement knowledge, Dubin treats 
it, implication, that being accord 
with preceding ideas. then concludes that 
Pasteur and the others have substituted 
new “cultural goal” science, and are con- 
sequently engaging “deviant behavior.” 

short, clarify his typology further, 
Dubin must distinguish between mew forms 
behavior that are well within the range 
the institutionally prescribed allowed 
and new forms that are outside this range. 
Following the useful terminology Florence 
Kluckhohn, the first these can de- 
scribed “variant” behavior and only the 
second, “deviant.” Some the ideas 
Pasteur, Einstein, and the rest were the oc- 
casion for controversy among scientists when 
they were first set forth, but this was the 
kind controversy that often follows upon 
variants (which are still within the borders 
the institutionally acceptable). These in- 
novating scientists were not accused, their 
scientist-critics, repudiating the goals 
science. most, they were sometimes said 
not have met the institutional norms 
providing satisfactory evidence for their 
ideas. Indeed, the institution science actu- 
ally calls for variants that will better meet 
the goal new knowledge. Each variant 
must shown satisfy the norms evi- 
dence, but however radical, does not repu- 
diate replace the institutional goal 
advancing knowledge. 

Although the important and useful dis- 
tinction between deviant behavior and the 
two types conforming behavior (routinized 
and variant)* turns Dubin’s discussion 


short summary, see the account Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Values and Value-Orientations the 
Theory Action,” Talcott Parsons and 
Shils, editors, Toward General Theory Action, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, 415. 

will recognized that Dubin has thus come 
back the distinction, often emphasized 
Thomas, two kinds institutional con- 
formity: one characteristic the Philistine and 
the other the creative man. Thomas’s third type, 
the Bohemian, represents deviant behavior re- 
lation the conventional community; may, 
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cases, not expressly utilized the 
formal typology. Once more, the system 
notation helps see that this so. For 
Dubin joins using the same symbol 
(+) designate the two kinds con- 
formity, with the “institutional means” crea- 
tively employed Pasteur Einstein 
being designated the same way the 
routinized institutional means “organ- 
ization automaton.” rough approxima- 
tion, this served purpose for time. But 
can now see, studying Dubin’s paper, that 
systematic classification types con- 
formity needed and that some the ele- 
ments used for arriving this classifi- 
cation are implicit his description seem- 
ing specimens deviant behavior. 

have examined this one example 
length because its general implications for 
the current status Dubin’s typology. Al- 
though began extending typology 
deviant behavior, Dubin has instructively 
come upon but not yet formally incorpo- 
rated wider range behavior, including 
the beginnings typology conformity. 
Such basic distinctions that between con- 
cretely new forms behavior that are devi- 
ant and those that are only variant would 
need utilized developing that typol- 
ogy. the extent that this distinction 
built into typology conformity, 
will systematically indicate which kinds 
social change are, and which are not, pre- 
ceded deviant behavior. The typology 
would also serve reinstitute, system- 
atic framework, the earlier recognition 
Thomas and others that conformity covers 
wide range behavior and not confined 
the merely repetitive monotonously 
routinized behaviors that are accord with 
institutional goals and norms. 


Types Variants: Transitory and En- 
during. Dubin’s illustrative cases provide 
other respects which the analysis moves 
toward typologies both conforming and 
deviant behavior. Consider the category 
“operating inventions,” which refers 
adaptations that involve acceptance both 


course, even more exactingly conformist rela- 
tion the Bohemian subculture. Dubin’s contribu- 
tion rests beginning locate these types 
systematic framework. Thomas and Zna- 
niecki, The Polish Peasant Europe and America, 
New York: Knopf, 1927, pp. 1853-1859. 


cultural goals and institutional 
gether with new specific forms behavior 
Fads and fashions, well oc- 
cupational jargon and craft secrets, are pro- 
posed good examples this category. 

Dubin’s characterization fads and fash- 
ions deviant will probably give the reader 
pause. After all, follow the fashion— 
whether dress, ideas, child-rearing— 
would seem the acme conforming 
behavior. means being the swim, 
doing something new which many others are 
doing precisely because being done. 
many groups, the person out fashion, 
not the one who follows the fashion, who 
evidently the nonconformist, subject sanc- 
tions his fellows. 

Dubin knows this, course. Although op- 
erating inventions this sort appear his 
catalogue deviancy, when gets down 
cases, says, substance, that fads, 
fashions, and the like really are not instances 
deviant behavior. notes, “operating 
inventions are wholly concerned with in- 
novating behaviors that represent the ful- 
fillment the potential behavior patterns 
possible within the limits established the 
institutional norms.” [p. 152] they are 
within these limits (and involve adherence 
cultural goals well), they can scarcely 
categorized deviant. These, too, are 
variant, not deviant, behaviors; they are 
normatively acceptable innovations. 

Yet, Dubin senses that they are variants 
particular kind. long types con- 
forming behavior are not methodically dis- 
tinguished, then scientific innovation well 
fad and fashion would described 
conforming with the institutional values and 
norms Both would similarly 
categorized new behaviors that are in- 
stitutionally allowed prescribed. This 
repugnant phenomenological experience 
and bar analysis, and Dubin seeks 
way distinguishing between them. 

Although scientific innovation and fash- 
ion (or fad) are both variants, they differ, 
course, other respects. these, here 
consider only one: they are enduring 
transitory. When the words “fad” “fash- 
ion” are applied currently new form 
behavior new idea, they imply that 
will short-lived. The words contain pre- 
diction (or, the event past history, 
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description): the variant will not last; 
too shall soon pass away. They also contain 
evaluation: right and fitting that the 
variant transitory for little perma- 
nent worth measured the values the 
group. 

There are, consequently, special institu- 
tional settings within which the words “fad” 
“fashion” are used epithets for be- 
havior that truly deviant the sense 
departing from norms. This provided 
institutions devoted what are felt 
enduring values—science and religion, for 
example—as distinct from institutions de- 
voted the ephemeral, such dress 
entertainment (not art). the first, mere 
vogue suspect; the second, mere vogue 
reigns. Thus, when scientific work de- 
scribed (merely) fad fashion—as was 
sometimes said, for example, the more 
than thousand papers published X-rays 
following their discovery 
the widespread use the F-scale 
Rorschachs—it being claimed that the 
work transitory or, least, being given 
more attention than worth. the his- 
tory science shows, such predictive evalua- 
tions are not always borne out the event. 
Yet when applied accurately scientific 
work, the epithets “fad” and “fashion” 
indeed refer deviant behavior, judged 
the standards science itself. But this 
only because science institutionally 
concerned with enduring knowledge which, 
however much amended and amplified, re- 
mains sound knowledge. But fads and 
fashions constitute deviant behavior this 
institutional domain, they not the other 
domains which they register expected con- 
formity with what currently vogue. 

implication, then, Dubin gives 
further distinction between types con- 
formity: variants that come endure 
part normative expectations and cul- 
ture, this being process social and cul- 
tural change (without antecedent deviant 
behavior), and temporary variants that leave 
residue society and culture, this being 
process social and cultural fluctuation.® 
These types, exemplified new scientific 


Much pertinent material provided the four 
volumes Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, New York: American Book, 1937. 


discoveries and new fashions, respectively, 
are not only phenomenologically different, 
but they presumably differ also the con- 
ditions giving rise them and their 
functions.® 


Overconformity Social Deviation. Over- 
conformity emerges distinct kind de- 
viant behavior several points Dubin’s 
account. The demagogue described 
“over-conforming cultural goals” through 
his “insistent demand that [these] 
should override any institutional norms 
means—a clearcut case overconformity.” 
160] The institutional moralist “centers 
his overconforming behavior the norms 
the institution which acts. This 
overconformity expressed persistent 
reiteration these norms. [p. 157] 
And the organization automaton engages 
[p. 158]. 

Although Dubin does not define overcon- 
formity, states two criteria it. notes 
that the ritualist selectively overconformist 
“with respect the facet the social sys- 
tem which overconforms and [that] 
overconformity visibly displayed his 
words and action. [p. 159] the first 
criterion, overconformity registered 
imbalance which conformity either 
goals, norms, means not balanced 
conformity the other two. the system 
notation, this reads any combination 
two minuses and one plus. This why, 
presumably, Dubin refers overconformity 
only for the demagogue —), the in- 
stitutional moralist —), and the or- 
ganization automaton im- 
portant note that, was also true 
typology, Dubin’s has distinct notation 
for overconformity under the three elements 
goals, norms, and means. 

The first criterion different from and 
can inconsistent with the second, implied 
Dubin’s descriptive accounts and em- 
ployed other sociologists who have been 
investigating overconformity form 


only Edward Sapir’s observations 
“Fashion,” Encyclopedia the Social Sciences, New 
York: Macmillan, 1935, Vol. pp. 139-144, and, 
particular, his concluding remark: “Functional 
irrelevance contrasted with symbolic significance 
for the expressiveness the ego implicit all 
fashion.” 
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deviant behavior. The second criterion 
the “excessive degree” which the over- 
conformist exhibits his adherence values 
and norms. displays too much what, 
certain measure, regarded the 
group good thing. ambition 
patriotism piety group value, then, 
the vernacular aptly expresses it, 
ligious fanatic.” institutional norm 
calls for high productivity for punctuality, 
then insists even higher standards 
production being earlier than prompt- 
ness requires. the group expects behavior 
approximate the norms, then per- 
fectionist who adheres strictly even those 
minutiae the rules that everyone recog- 
nizes are not seriously intended. 

this view, overconformity the direct 
form social deviation that involves “too 
much” just underconformity involves “too 
when judged group 
This still leaves open the question ac- 
counting sociologically for certain actions 
being experienced “too much” and there- 
fore social deviation; why, for example, 
are certain kinds high performance re- 
garded the group great achievement, 
and other kinds being too much 
good thing? few observations this may 
help suggest what required for Dubin 
locate overconformity systematically the 
developing typology. 

Overconformity and underconformity have 
the same functional basis for being experi- 
enced deviant behavior members 
group: they are regarded when they de- 
part from group expectations such ex- 
tent interfere with the relatively smooth 
operation the social system. “Some meas- 
ure leeway conforming roles pre- 
supposed all groups,” although the amount 
leeway varies among groups and for the 


The fact that overconformity occurs has 
course been noted and discussed from earliest times. 
For some recent efforts interpret the fact socio- 
logically, see Parsons, The Social System, pp. 
323-324; Richard LaPiere, Theory Social 
Control, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, pp. 122 
ff.; Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, revised edition, 
pp. 149 ff.; 182 ff. 


same group under differing 
when great little conformity such 
magnitude move beyond this range 
the socially functional that comes 
felt “excessive” and visited with sanc- 
tions. the case adherence cultural 
goals, excess occurs when the emphasis 
one goal great interfere with 
socially established attachments other 
goals the institutional system; the single 
goal tends become absolute and exclusive. 
the case norms, excess occurs when 
the group-member insists upon the estab- 
lished way doing things even when this 
gets the way moving toward the goal 
for which the norm was once effectively in- 
strumental symbolically appropriate. 
the case behavior, excess occurs when 
literal compliance with norms such 
interfere with the adaptations others 
the social system. that the over- 
conforming bureaucrat interferes with opera- 
tions his just “the com- 
pulsive achiever places excessive demands 
himself and others.” 

These attributes overconformity are 
clearly found Dubin’s description typi- 
cal cases. But, have seen, has 
distinct concept notation his typology, 
just had none, for this “excess” re- 
sponse values, norms, and means. The 
same notation used designate 
acceptable degree conformity and des- 
ignate excess conformity. incor- 
porate excessive conformity systematically 
the typology, rather than confine 
the description cases, would require that 
introduced distinct element with 
its distinctive notation. other words, and 
merit Dubin’s work that this now 
becomes apparent, fourth ‘mode re- 
sponse, overconformity must 
added the three now use: conformity 
(+) underconformity (—), and substitu- 
tion alternative (+). After all, the 
principal purpose the classification not 
merely identify forms socially deviant 
behavior, for none these apt have 


Malinowski did much open the implica- 
tions this familiar fact; see also Merton, cit., 
pp. 343 ff.; LaPiere, op. cit., pp. 124-129. 

Peter Blau, The Dynamics Bureaucracy, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1955, Chapter 
17, especially pp. 

Parsons, op. cit., 286. 


+ 
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gone unnoticed through the millennia re- 
corded history. with other classifications, 
the purpose derive these forms com- 
bining limited number defined elements, 
and discover the relations each 
form all the rest. 


Concluding Remarks the Typology. 
Within the available space, can only men- 
tion, rather than discuss deserved detail, 
other instructive potentialities, Dubin’s 
mode analysis. 

Observability institutional norms: 
have already noted that Dubin implies the 
strategic variable diverse observability 
peoples’ attitudes toward norm: commit- 
ment norm alienation from can 
variously visible; can remain private 
publicly expressed. Related this concept 
but nevertheless distinct the observability 
norms: the extent which the moral 
expectations held others are known 
individual members the group. This has 
been recognized fundamental aspect 
the structure social situations least from 
the time, generation ago, that Floyd All- 
port introduced the concept pluralistic 
ignorance: condition which individual 
members group assume that they are 
almost alone holding the social attitudes 
and expectations they do, all unknowing 
that others privately share Since 
then, the degree knowledge about group 
norms has been used basic variable 
sociological experiments social 

Dubin considers this variable illu- 
minating aside his discussion “operat- 
ing inventions.” calls attention the 
special cases which people believe they 
are privately engaging socially deviant be- 
havior although fact they are not. [p. 
152] Owing “incomplete socialization” 
and imperfect communication the group, 
these self-defined deviants surreptitiously 
and worriedly engage these behaviors, 
without knowing that they are fact legiti- 
mate. 

The observability norms too impor- 

Allport, Social Psychology, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924; for further discussion 
pluralistic ignorance and its bearing patterns 
conformity and deviance, see Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure, pp. 336 ff., 377 ff. 

For one among many treatments this matter, 
see Josephine Klein, The Study Groups, London: 
Routledge Kegan Paul, 1956, pp. ff. 
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tant variable left aside, de- 
voted only the one case operating 
inventions. principle, all other kinds 
social deviation and conformity 
ously affected the degree which mem- 
bers group have access knowledge 
about pertinent values and norms. 
example, the overconformity the new con- 
vert group has part been theoretically 
derived from his imperfect knowledge the 
actual (rather than the official) norms; 
finds security trying live the 
strict letter the official Experi- 
mental evidence suggests that excess 
conformity apt found among men 
ignorant the group The variable 
access knowledge about the norms and 
practices the criminal subculture sys- 
tematically used Cloward help ac- 
count for rates criminal behavior [pp. 
169-170]. 

Typology responses deviant be- 
havior: times, Dubin uses his typology 
locate, not types deviant behavior, but 
types response “the group” “the 
community” deviant behavior. ex- 
amines, for example, the historically trivial 
but analytically significant case “norm- 
ative invention” designed cope with the 
deviant practices teen-age hotrodders who 
went for drag races. This case, cate- 
gorized, deals with the accommodative re- 
sponses the “civil authorities,” rather than 
the deviant behavior the teenagers [p. 
151]. The normative invention consists 
the teenagers’ claims legitimacy con- 
duct, first denied the community, be- 
coming socially validated. 

The point not that Dubin has shifted 
ground deciding whose behavior 
methodically located the typology. Rather, 
has implication moved toward the 
important problem developing system- 
atic the responses con- 
ventional conforming members group 
deviant behavior. For long time, so- 
ciologists have used gross and implicit 
group responses nonconformity: 
refer negative sanctions, formal and in- 
formal; specific social procedures, such 
ostracism, ridicule, accommodation, and 


Social Theory and Social Structure, 
pp. 296, 352-353. 
Klein, op. cit., 85. 


the like. But list plainly substitute 
for methodical classification. This same 
point, implicit Dubin’s paper, has recently 
been singled out who 
suggests that the paradigm “Social Struc- 
ture and can perhaps adapted 
classify types response social deviation. 
any event, can now see the need for 
typology community response deviant 
behavior comparable the typology 
deviant behavior. 

Many other aspects Dubin’s typology 
cannot considered this paper: the bases 
for his condensing twenty-seven types 
deviant and conforming behavior into the 
fourteen has elected examine; the 
problem handling the “appropriateness” 
one another institutional norm for 
particular action (see the case the Fed- 
eral Commissioners, 156); the adequacy 
his paradigm locate types deviant 
behavior both one point time and 
several (cf. the description the “norma- 
tive opportunist” “temporarily” rejecting 
institutional and the differing bases 
for non-performance roles (motivated 
versus unmotivated deviance; cf. his open- 
ing sentence about the “means opportun- 
But these important problems must 
here remain matters for allusion rather than 
for discussion. 

have followed Dubin’s own emphasis 
devoting most comment the typol- 
ogy, trying indicate how moves toward 
series related classifications, designed 
systematize some the complexities devi- 
ant and conforming adaptations and se- 
lected patterns social change. turn now, 
much more briefly, some theoretical issues 
raised Dubin and Cloward’s contribu- 
tions meeting these issues. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOURCES DEVIANT 
BEHAVIOR 


Dubin’s largely achieved purpose 
identify and methodically locate subtypes 


Cohen, “The Study Social Disorgani- 
zation and Deviant Behavior,” Merton, 
Broom and Cottrell, editors, Sociology Today, 
New York: Basic Books, 1959, 465. 

For the logical operations involved, see Allen 
Barton, “The Concept Property-Space 
Social Research,” Lazarsfeld and Rosen- 
berg, editors, The Language Social Research, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, pp. 40-53. 
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socially deviant adaptations. His purpose 
therefore differs from Cloward’s and 
own. try identify social and cultural 
conditions that combine make for differ- 
ing rates various types deviant behavior 
among people occupying differing positions 
social structure, with the typology be- 
ing only instrumental that purpose. 

Dubin’s focus the typology, useful 
has proved be, leads him put one 
side the principal ideas making the 
“theory deviant behavior” that dis- 
cusses, and then conclude that the pur- 
poses served the ideas neglects were 
left wholly unrealized. little though 
scenarist were cut out all scenes 
which Hamlet appears and then conclude 
that, from the very outset, the play lacked 
central figure. The respects which 
Dubin’s justifiable focus the typology has 
led this neglect can seen comparing 
what and Cloward have say the 
same matters. This will serve both 
clarify some basic theoretical problems and 
indicate the specific ways which Clow- 
ard advances earlier formulations. 


Position the Social Structure. The first 
omission Dubin’s account symptomatic 
and crucial. summarizing the limited and 
undoubtedly incomplete theory under re- 
view, never refers the social positions 
attributes the individuals groups 
engaging deviant omit- 
ting all such sociological attributes, must 
course neglect the first principal compo- 
nent the theory which holds that people 
located different positions the social 
structure thereby find variously difficult 
live cultural goals and norms (es- 
pecially when these are much the same for 
all). contrast Dubin, with his focus 
types deviant behavior, Cloward, with 
his focus the sources that behavior, 
deals throughout with the status and group- 
affiliations deviants (e.g., Cloward, pp. 
166-167). 


Comparative Rates Deviant Behavior. 
The first omission necessarily leads the 


three occasions his summary, Dubin re- 
fers “structural imperatives.” These may 
allusions the social positions individuals and 
groups but, so, they are not enough deal with 
this component the ideas under review. 
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second. point does Dubin consider 
comparative rates the deviant adapta- 
tions has identified. refers only 
types deviance adopted sociologically 
unspecified individuals groups, not the 
greater less frequency such deviance 
among individuals occupying designated 
kinds statuses among groups holding 
different positions the society. Yet, 
Cloward 173 ff.] and try make 
the comparison rates deviance 
course the core any theory 
anomie and deviant behavior. 

Dubin says that and both confine 
our efforts devising “descriptive typol- 
ogy” deviant behavior. Were so, this 
would indeed make “it impossible state 
any single proposition predicting state 
relationship between persons, cultural goals, 
and institutional means” [p. 163]. But 
Cloward’s account makes plain, not 
so. including other specified conditions, 
are able set out hypotheses about 
comparative rates social deviation dif- 
ferent kinds social structure and among 
groups and strata within particular kind 
structure, the following remarks are 
intended bring out. 


Comparative Rates Deviant Behavior 
Differing Types Society. Cloward 
points out [p. 166], the ideas under review 
hold that the differences between rates 
deviant behavior social will 
systematically differ various kinds so- 
cial structure. For example, suggested 
that society where similar success-goals 
are held out considerable part the 
population, low social and economic status 
will more highly correlated with crime 
than societies rigidified class struc- 
ture” more often coupled with differential 
class symbols success. 

own papers were limited hypoth- 
eses, the basis small set assump- 
tions, about comparative rates deviance 


the many formulations this effect, see 
only these: “Our perspective sociological. 
look variations the rates deviant behavior,” 
not the particular individuals that happen 
exhibit this behavior. This “sets out typology 
adaptive responses and the structural pres- 
sures making for greater less frequency each 
these responses among the several strata the 
class structure.” Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, pp. 132, 163. 
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among strata one type society; one 
which extreme emphasis certain cul- 
tural goals much greater than the empha- 
sis institutionalized means 
The fact that the illustrative ma- 
terials are confined this one type so- 
ciety need not make the theory culture- 
bound. principle, the same type analy- 
sis can adopted for other types social 
structure, for example, the traditionalist type 
which the emphasis institutional norms 
more marked than that cultural 
But centering the one kind social 
structure, focus comparative rates 
deviance among those variously located 
that structure, and connection with 
this problem that Cloward has made dis- 
tinct contribution. 


Social Distribution Pressures for Devi- 
ant Behavior. Cloward picks up, clarifies, 
and substantially extends the concept the 
social distribution structurally induced 
pressures for deviant behavior. Social pres- 
sure for deviance conceived varying 
with the extent dissociation between, 
the one hand, the cultural goals and institu- 
tional norms men accept binding, and 
the other, the social position situation 
which they find themselves, making rela- 
tively difficult easy for them live 
accord with these goals and norms. The 
greater the dissociation between cultural 
values and the facilities provided social 
position, the greater the pressure for devia- 
Cloward brings out, social position, 


For pointed analysis data bearing this 
point, see Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and 
Values, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, Chapter 
finds that college students most oriented toward 
“monetary success” and toward “getting ahead 
the world” are inclined more than others believe 
that they “can’t afford squeamish about the 
means” they use achieve these objectives. 
noted below, further concepts are required formu- 
late the problem the conditions under which such 
sentiments are apt translated into deviant be- 
havior: concepts structurally induced pressures 
for deviance and the structural bases for vulner- 
ability these pressures. 

apposite materials comparing different 
types local communities and their characteristic 
rates and kinds social deviation, see Mandel 
Sherman and Thomas Henry, Hollow Folk, New 
York: Crowell, 1933. 

patterned situations medical school which facili- 
tate hinder the efforts students conform 
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opportunity-structure, providing greater 
less access legitimate means working 
toward cultural goal. 

But Cloward now shows, this assumes 
default that access deviant illegiti- 
mate means for reaching valued goal 
uniformly available, irrespective position 
the social structure. corrects this un- 
witting and, appears, untrue assumption 
dealing with socially patterned differences 
access learning how perform par- 
ticular kinds deviant roles and access 
for carrying them thus 
generalizes the notion social-structural 
differences ease difficulty role-per- 
formance, hold for both socially legitimate 
and illegitimate roles. Pressures fot deviant 
behavior are construed function ac- 
cess both legitimate and illegitimate op- 
portunity-structures. 


Social Distribution Vulnerability 
Pressures for Deviant Behavior. Pressures 
for deviant behavior are one thing; actual 
rates deviant behavior, quite another. 
had made slight and insufficient effort 
distinguish the two and bridge the gap 
distinguishing socially generated pressures 


the professionally defined norms behavior and 
attitudes toward patients.” See Martin’s summary 
Kendall, editors, The Student-Physician, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. 

Cloward suggests reasons for this general idea, 
“obvious” once brought out, not being recog- 
nized Shaw and McKay. (Cloward, 170) 
can add another example this kind blind-spot, 
which the systematic implications general 
idea are not seen even though used par- 
ticular instance. Some years ago, collaborated 
critique Hooton’s work “the biological 
inferiority criminals.” raised the question 
whether were “assume biological determinants 
the fact that there are proportionately five times 
many Texas criminals [in Hooton’s example] 
convicted forgery and fraud there are the 
Massachusetts sample? Possibly the ‘glib and 
oily art’ stock-swindling less matter bodily 
type than petroliferous regions and established 
Merton and Ashley Montagu, “Crime and the An- 
thropologist,” American Anthropologist, (July- 
September, 1940), 407. But this offhand allusion 
did not lead see the general concepts learn- 
ing- and opportunity-structures implied it, con- 
cepts which, Cloward shows, can methodically 
used help interpret variations rates different 
kinds deviant behavior. 


for deviance from vulnerability these pres- 
Socially patterned differences the 
content and processes socialization were 
said affect vulnerability pressure for 
one another type deviant behavior. 
this basis, for example, suggested that 
“the socialization patterns the [American] 
lower-middle class” dispose toward the ritu- 
alistic kind deviance. 

But, Cloward shows, [pp. 
this best more than bare beginning. 
necessary identify other sociological 
variables that intervene between structurally 
induced pressure for deviant behavior and 
actual rates such behavior. For example, 
his concept differential access the ille- 
gitimate opportunity-structure should help 
explain differences. vulnerability pres- 
sures for particular kinds criminal be- 
havior. 


Patterned Sequences Deviant Adapta- 
tions. Toward the close his paper, Clow- 
ard begins develop idea that prac- 
tically unnoticed own work, 
implicit Dubin’s paper, and greatly 
advanced forthcoming articles Clow- 
ard and Lloyd Ohlin. This the concept 
patterned sequences deviant roles, and 
the conditions social structure making 
for one another sequence. 

was emphasized that the typology refers 
“role behavior specific types situations, 
not personality” and was said that 
people “move from one type adaptation 
another.” instanced the “occasional pas- 
sage from ritualistic adaptation [after pro- 
longed period over-compliance] dra- 
matic kinds illicit adaptation,” such 
defiant outbreaks. Nevertheless, did not 
see the problem that Cloward brings into 
focus: that should possible work out 
conditions making for patterned sequences 
different kinds deviant behavior. Dubin 
also implies, but does not develop, the notion 
sequence when describes the norma- 
tive opportunist “temporarily” rejecting 
institutional norms and, “after the 
returning conformity. [p. 160]. 


Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 157, 
179n., 180. 
pp. 140, 152. 


Drawing the concept access both 
legitimate illegitimate opportunity- 
structures, Cloward moves beyond such 
occasional remarks, poses the problems 
sequences deviant adaptations, and sug- 
gests processes making for one another 
sequence. His observations 
both legitimate and illegitimate 
endeavors—as prelude retreatism afford 
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ANOMIA AND THE ACHIEVEMENT LIFE GOALS 


ANOMIA AND DIFFERENTIAL ACCESS THE 
ACHIEVEMENT LIFE GOALS 


post factum analysis leads single generalization, namely, that anomia results when 
individuals lack access means for the achievement life goals. Lack opportunity 
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one example. [p. 175] Others are developed 


length his forthcoming papers. 


Much else these papers will repay at- 
tention. But this review perhaps enough 
indicate the reasons for belief that 
although are far from having satisfac- 
tory theory socially deviant behavior, the 
papers Dubin and Cloward contribute 
appreciably it. 


WENDELL BELL 
University California, Los Angeles 


achieve life goals follows mainly result the individual’s position the social 
structure determined numerous factors: occupation, education, income, age, class 
identification, participation formal organizations and informal groups, social mobility, 
marital status, and religious preference. Each these factors related anomia. multi- 
dimensional Index Access Means for the Achievement Life Goals was constructed 
using the above variables. those individuals receiving index score (high access) 
only per cent have high anomia scores; whereas, those persons receiving index score 


anomia, defined the Srole scale, 

was related inversely each the fol- 
lowing variables: the economic status the 
neighborhood within which respondent 
lived; individual economic status meas- 
ured occupation, income, and education; 
and amount informal and formal group 
participation. also reported that older 
respondents were more likely anomic, 
this psychological sense, than were 
younger 


earlier paper Bell reported that 


revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Au- 
gust, 1958. For their helpful comments and criti- 
cisms earlier version this paper wish 
thank Henry Bruck, Metropolitan Commu- 
nity Studies, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, John Kitsuse, 
Northwestern University, and Ralph Turner 
and Charles Wright, University California, 
Los Angeles. thank Frank Massey, University 
California, Los Angeles for statistical counsel. 
The second author wishes thank the Carnegie 
Corporation New York and the Stanford Uni- 
versity Committee for Research the Social Sci- 
ences for the financial assistance which made this 
study possible. 

Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation, and 


(low access) 100 per cent have high anomia scores. 


The present paper continuation the 
analysis the cause causes anomia, 
also based upon data from the San Francisco 
Study Social Participation, but this 
case more independent variables have been 
introduced into the analysis. introduce 
the variables simultaneously and thereby ap- 
proach the logic the controlled experiment 
greater extent than the earlier paper. 
Admittedly, the measures utilized are crude, 
the techniques—mostly dichotomies and per- 
centages—are rudimentary, and therefore the 
results are only approximate. 

However, the interpretation our data 
has led single, but course tentative, 
generalization which constitutes the thesis 


the Class Structure,” Sociometry, (June, 1957), 
pp. 105-116. Following Srole’s suggestion, use 
the term refer the phenomenon 
measured his scale distinguish the psy- 
chological concept from the sociological concept 
anomie; the former refers the state 
individual and the latter the 
group society. See Leo Srole, “Social Integra- 
tion and Certain Corollaries: 
Study,” American Sociological Review, (Decem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 709-716. 
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this paper. The evidence argues fairly con- 
sistently that American society anomia 
results when individuals lack access means 
for the achievement life goals. Such lack 
opportunity follows largely result 
the individual’s position the social struc- 
ture determined such factors type 
occupation, amount education, income, 
age, sex, ethnicity, marital status, the type 
and amount association both formal 
organizations and informal groups 
friends, work associates, neighbors, and rela- 
tives, and the degree commitment 
particular beliefs, attitudes, and values. That 
differences with respect many these 
factors result discrepancies access 
the means for the achievement life goals 
has long been recognized such notions, 
name but few examples, differential life 
chances, power differentials, and varying op- 
portunities participate effective and 
meaningful member society.2 Our hy- 
pothesis that socially structured limitations 
access the means for the achievement 
life goals produce anomia the individuals 
affected. 

this paper, first, discuss Srole’s scale 
and suggest that despair major part 
what measures. Second, try show 
that number variables are independently 
related anomia, that each adds pre- 
dictive power. And, finally, attempt 
demonstrate how each the independent 
variables may interpreted measure 
structural access the means for the 
achievement life goals; construct, and 
relate anomia, multi-dimensional index 
which reflects this higher abstraction. 


SROLE’S ANOMIA SCALE 


Srole’s anomia scale contains five items, 
and this study the response categories 
offered were “Strongly agree,” “Agree,” “Un- 
decided,” “Disagree,” and “Strongly dis- 
The Cornell scaling technique was 


2See, Bernard Barber, Social Stratifica- 
tion, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957; Rein- 
hard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, editors, 
Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1953; Joseph Kahl, The American Class Structure, 
New York: Rinehart, 1957; Kurt Mayer, Class 
and Society, New York: Random House, 1955; 
Talcott Parsons, Essays Sociological Theory, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1949, pp. 
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applied the sample described below, the 
coefficient reproducibility being .90 and 
the coefficient scalability being Col- 
lapsing the response categories during the 
scaling procedure resulted two trichoto- 
mies and three dichotomies. The scale scores 
ranged from possible low zero possi- 
ble high 10. The questions comprising the 
scale used this study and the scores 
assigned the various response categories 
ordered from the fewest the most 
responses are the following: 


1.In spite what some people say, the lot 
the average man getting worse. 
Strongly agree and Agree. 
Undecided, Disagree, and Strongly dis- 
agree. 

.It’s hardly fair bring children into the 
world with the way things look for the 
future. 

Strongly agree and Agree. 
Undecided, Disagree, and Strongly dis- 
agree. 

Nowadays person has live pretty much 
for today and let tomorrow take care it- 
self. 

Strongly agree, Agree, and Undecided. 
Disagree. 
Strongly disagree. 
These days person doesn’t really know 
who can count on. 
Strongly agree and Agree. 
Undecided, Disagree, and Strongly dis- 
agree. 

There’s little use writing public officials 
because often they aren’t really interested 
the problems the average man. 

Strongly agree and Agree. 
Undecided and Disagree. 
Strongly disagree. 


According Srole, this scale measures the 
socio-psychological concept anomie, which 
refers the individual eunomia-anomia 
continuum distinguish from the 
sociological concept anomie; the latter 
refers not individuals such, but the 


scaling procedures were used. See 
Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for Scale 
and Intensity Analysis,” West Churchman, 
Russell Ackoff, and Murray Wax, editors, Meas- 
urement Consumer Interest, Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania Press, 1947, pp. 60-84; 
and Samuel Stouffer al., Measurement and 
Prediction, Studies Social Psychology World 
War II, Vol. IV, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950, Chapter For discussion the co- 
efficient scalability see Herbert Menzel, New 
Coefficient for Scalogram Analysis,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, (Summer, 1953), pp. 268-280. 


degree normlessness social systems 
sub-systems.* Also, this account his 
work Srole emphasizes that had attempted 
“devise measure interpersonal aliena- 


the immediate analytical objective would 
continuum representing variations inter- 
personal integration with their particular so- 
cial fields “global entities.” More con- 
cretely, this variable conceived referring 
the individual’s generalized, pervasive sense 
“self-to-others belongingness” one ex- 
treme compared with “self-others distance” 
and “self-to-others alienation” the other 
pole the continuum.® 


beyond the scope this paper at- 
tempt detailed conceptual analysis 
anomie. However, several writers have ex- 
tended the concept refer condition 
individuals rather than groups socie- 
Although there precise agreement 
about the psychological socio-psychologi- 
cal concept anomie (anomia), there are 
encouraging convergences and partial agree- 


ments. 

For example, Gwynn Nettler has recently 
constructed scale measure feelings 
estrangement which designates aliena- 
tion, and which correlates with the Srole 
anomia The Pearsonian coefficient 
+.309; although Nettler concludes that his 


measure alienation related Srole’s 


4Srole, op. cit. Unfortunately, the semantic diffi- 
culty here may not easily solved. Although most 
sociologists would agree that need two different 
terms, one refer social disorganization and 
another refer personal disorganization, they 
may not agree with Srole’s suggestion. Divergences 
his usage already exist the literature. For 
example, see Harry Alpert, Emile Durkheim and 
His Sociology, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Alpert uses the term “anomia” refer 
social disorganization. Lacking consensus the 
field, have arbitrarily adopted Srole’s usage. 
(On this matter, cf. the exchange between Isabel 
Cary-Lundberg and Elwin Powell pp. 250 ff. 
this issue the Review. The Editor). 

op. cit., 712. 

711. 

addition the references Srole’s paper, 
see, e.g., those Robert Merton, 
the Theory Social Structure and Anomic,” 
Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1957, pp. 161-194. 

American Sociological Review, (December, 1957), 
pp. 670-677. 
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anomia, argues that they are not identical 
and has suggested personal communica- 
tion that Srole’s scale may most likely 
measuring despair. 

emphasize the notion despair 
the interpretation our findings, although 
alienation appears measured some 
degree well. order the listing the 
Srole questions given above, the first item 
said measure “the individual’s view, 
beyond abdication future life goals, that 
and people like him are retrogressing from 
the goals they have already reached.” The 
second question measures “the deflation 
loss internalized social norms and values, 
reflected extreme form the individual’s 
sense the meaninglessness life itself.” 
The third question intended measure 
“individual’s perception the social order 
essentially fickle and unpredictable, 
orderless, inducing the sense that under such 
conditions can accomplish little toward 
realizing future life The fourth and 
fifth questions were constructed measure 
respectively “the individual’s perception that 
his framework immediate personal rela- 
tionships, the very rock his social exist- 
ence, was longer predictive supportive” 
and “the individual’s sense that community 
leaders are detached from and indifferent 
his needs.” 

are convinced that these questions 
for the most part measure despair, that is, 
utter hopelessness and discouragement. 
person agreeing strongly with each these 
questions beyond simple apathy; his 
condition sadness and distress which 
unable exercise any confidence trust 
that his desires wishes may realized, 
and the extreme may reach the point de- 
scribed “unquiet introspec- 
tion and self-torture.” the very least, 
despondency, and, worst, abject despair 
characterizes such person. despair, 
however, which part turned toward 
one’s fellows and the social order with the 
particular implication that one bound 
any effective norms responsibility 
toward others. 

have adopted the term, “anomia,” 


Srole, op. cit., pp. 712-713. 
Maclver, The Ramparts Guard, New 


York: Macmillan, 1950, 87. 
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refer the Srole scale, but other terms such 
“despair,” “hopelessness,” 
ment,” “personal disorganization,” 


moralization” (especially the sense dis- 
and other terms might used 
this point our understanding the 
phenomenon being measured. the re- 
mainder the paper the use such terms 
will refer specifically the Srole scale.™ 


ELABORATION GENERALIZATION 


Life Goals. hypothesizing that frustra- 
tion individual’s attempts achieve 
his life goals results anomia, assume, 
course, that his goals are for the most part 
culturally acceptable, not preferred pre- 
scribed. say “life” goals rather than “cul- 
tural” goals, however, because are trying 
explain anomia individual member 
the society, not anomie the society it- 
self, nor rates deviant behavior, nor rates 
anomia—although can make predic- 
tions about these latter abstractions once 
know the place the cultural values the 
particular life goals being blocked and the 
range applicability the complementary 
cultural goals for various members the 
society. Nonetheless, explaining specific 
individual’s despair can not ignore the 
fact that goals and his lack opportuni- 
ties achieve them produce Ais despair. 
course, this not deny the fact that 
the smoothly functioning society indi- 
vidual’s life goals usually correspond 
some configuration cultural values; indeed 
this assumption central our analysis. 

Here, cannot discuss life goals 
American society length, but should 
noted that the whole range relatively long- 
term, value-laden life objectives are included. 
Many writers have discussed these objec- 
tives, emphasizing, perhaps too much so, the 
goal material success. this vein, Max 


Just the Srole scale appears related 
somewhat Nettler’s alienation scale may also 
related some measure what Koos describes 
narcotization. Koos reports finding two families 
who experienced unemployment, death, and dis- 
organization due other troubles the point 
where they appeared unconcerned about them. 
Their attitude had become apathetic, but apparently 
did not contain the element hostility which seems 
contained the Srole scale. Earl Lomon Koos, 
Families Trouble, New York: King’s Crown, 
1946. 


Lerner recently described the pattern life 
aims characteristic twentieth century 
Americans: success, prestige, money, power, 
and Lerner loosely terms this pat- 
tern the “success system,” but the inclusion 
security, well his later reference 
“the good life” and “the pursuit happi- 
ness,” clearly points life goals other than 
achievement prestige, power, and prop- 
erty. Discussions social choice and life 
styles modern American society are rele- 
vant the variety life goals, some them 
mutually exclusive for many persons. Ries- 
man, for example, has argued that consumer 
preferences and tastes embody purposes 
other than monetary success and occupa- 
tional and Bell has demonstrated 
the different patterns living involved 
the goals familism, consumership, and 
career (upward However, 
whether his major life goal career ad- 
vancement happy family life, effortless 
living power, the pursuit constant sat- 
isfaction freedom, some combination 
several these, that individual will suffer 
from anomia, predict, prevented 
from achieving his goal. The degree 
anomia dependent, suggest, the im- 
portance the individual the life goal 
being blocked, the degree which its 
achievement blocked, and the availability 
substitute goals. Unfortunately, this 
paper, because the data not bear directly 
upon them, our statements concerning life 
goals are strictly inferential, although they 
appear constitute reasonable and plausi- 
ble explanation our findings. 

Future research this area could profit- 
ably focus (1) the life goals different 
segments the population, (2) their struc- 
ture relation each other with respect 
hierarchy importance, (3) differential 


Lerner, America Civilization, New 
York: Simon and Shuster, 1957, 689. 

Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel 
Denney, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1951. See also Riesman and 
Howard Roseborough, “Careers and Consumer Be- 
havior,” Lincoln Clark, editor, Consumer 
Behavior, Vol. New York: New York University 
Press, 1955, pp. 1-18. 

Bell, “Social Choice, Life Styles, and 
Suburban Residence,” William Dobriner, edi- 
tor, The Suburban Community, New York: Put- 
man, 1958, pp. 225-247. 
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opportunities achieve different goals for 
different segments the population, (4) 
substitution rates some goals for others, 
and (5) degrees anomia resulting from 
failure achieve specific life goals. These 
subjects are now being investigated one 
the authors. 


Differential Access. have generalized 
that anomia results when individual 
lacks access means for the achievement 
life goals. Such access, for the most part, 
socially structured. The relative opportuni- 
ties obtain particular social statuses and 
the relative control over resources charac- 
teristic them, embedded their rights 
and duties, are most important evaluating 
the degree which person can achieve 
has achieved his major life goals. The 
achievement particular status—occupa- 
tional marital, for example—may itself 
the attainment life goal. The differ- 
ential control over people and things which 
adhere the rights and duties particular 
statuses may the means which other 
goals are achieved. 

not exclude from consideration, 
however, nonsocial factors associated with 
biological physiological conditions they 
limit the achievement life goals. For ex- 
ample, the person who accidentally blinded 
may despair and maintain little hope for the 
future. The social meaning his new handi- 
caps, the reactions others him 
blind person, may greatly facilitate impair 
his opportunities achieve his life goals, but 
the blind person physically handicapped 
and “not capable doing everything, 
some fanciful and romantic propaganda 
would have believe.” 


DESCRIPTION THE DATA 


The data presented this paper were col- 
lected four San Francisco census tracts 
during the spring 1953. The tracts had 
been selected according their scores 
the Shevky-Bell typology that they would 
vary widely with respect economic and 
family characteristics, but would contain few 
nonwhites foreign-born whites from certain 
Within each the four tracts 


Lemert, Social Pathology, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951, 131. 
Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area 
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probability area samples were selected from 
complete list all the dwelling units 
each area. The respondents were men aged 
over, whose response rate was ex- 
cess per cent. total 701 interviews 
were 

For the purposes this analysis the 
neighborhood distinction was dropped and 
the cases lumped together comprise 
analytic sample with respect individual 
economic and family Al- 
though our generalization holds for American 
society general, predict, strictly speak- 
ing, that these findings are applicable only 
the four census tract populations from which 
our samples were drawn. Nor are the findings 


necessarily representative the entire San 


Francisco population. 

Throughout most the analysis follow 
the responses Srole’s Anomia Scale have 
been simply dichotomized into high and low 
scores. Those persons with anomia scores 
more are classified being anomic, 
having high anomia scores; those with scores 


Analysis, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 
See also Wendell Bell, “Social Areas: Typology 
Urban Neighborhoods,” Marvin Sussman, edi- 
tor, Community Science and Analysis, forthcoming. 

Other reports from the San Francisco Study 
Social Participation include Bell, “Anomie, Social 
Isolation, and the Class Structure,” op. cit.; Wendell 
Bell, “The Utility the Shevky Typology for the 
Design Urban Sub-area Field Studies,” The 
Journal Social Psychology, (February, 1958), 
pp. 71-83; Bell and Marion Boat, “Urban 
Neighborhoods and Informal Social Relations,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1957), 
pp. 391-398; Bell and Maryanne Force, “Re- 
ligious Preference, Familism and the Class Struc- 
ture,” Midwest Sociologist, (May, 1957), pp. 
79-86; Bell and Force, “Social Structure and Par- 
ticipation Different Types Formal Associa- 
tions,” Social Forces, (May, 1956), pp. 345-350; 
Bell and Force, “Urban Neighborhood Types and 
Participation Formal Associations,” American So- 
ciological Review, (February, 1956), pp. 25-34; 
and Dorothy Meier, Anomie and Structural Ac- 
cessibility Achievement, M.A. thesis, North- 
western University, 1957. 

18For similar uses analytic sampling, see 
Eysenck, “Social Attitude and Social Class,” 
British Journal Sociology, (March, 1950), pp. 
57-58; Neal Gross, “Social Class Identification 
the Urban Community,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (August, 1953), pp. 398-404; William 
Form and Gregory Stone, “Urbanism, Anon- 
ymity, and Status Symbolism,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1957), pp. 504-514; and 
Peter Rossi, Why Families Move, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955. 
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less being eunomic, having low 
anomia scores. 

The independent variables for the most 
part also have been dichotomized the 
presentation data, although tables not 
shown have broken down the variables 
into finer divisions order make certain 
that the relationship between anomia and 
specific variable not U-shaped, for ex- 
ample. The variables were dichotomized with 
due regard for sufficiency cases each 
sub-category well their realistic rela- 
tionship the desired theoretical meaning 
the sub-category. For example, the division 
into participants and isolates reflects the fact 
fact only had informal contacts twice 
formal associations was inactive mem- 
ber such groups. 


THE FINDINGS 


Socio-Economic Status, Class Identifica- 
tion, Age, and Social Isolation. Table shows 
the percentage males having high anomia 


scores socio-economic status, class identi- 
fication, age, and social Each 
these independent variables may limit op- 
portunity achieve life goals. Socio-eco- 
nomic status, measured occupation, in- 
come, and education, itself life goal for 
most persons American society. also 
measure the control over resources 
necessary achieve other goals. person 
low socio-economic status, lacking 
education, capital, and occupational training, 
has relatively little opportunity improve 
his life chances, achieve prestige and power 
the society. Hyman says, 
the existence stratification American 
society well known. The corollary fact— 
that individuals from lower strata are not 
likely climb far the economic ladder 
also known. Opportunity the society 
differential; higher education specialized 
training, which might provide access high 


position, must bought with money—the 
commodity which the lower classes 


the Appendix for complete definitions 
socio-economic status and social isolation. 

Hyman, “The Value Systems Dif- 
ferent Classes: Social Psychological Contribu- 
tion the Analysis Bendix 
and Lipset, cit., 426. 


Consequently, the member the lower 
classes may view the structure not legiti- 
mate, the prescribed goals impossible 
achievement, and thus, the norms and values 
society false meaningless. The social 
order may seen non-supportive. This 
interpretation supported comparison 
the percentage men with high anomia 
scores socio-economic status, with class 
identification, age, and social isolation con- 
trolled, shown Table Comparing 
the low high socio-economic status men, 
the percentages having high anomia scores 
All but one comparison, discussed 
below, the direction consistent with our 

Class identification, measured 
Centers’ subjective self-placement 
inversely related anomia even with 
socio-economic status, age, and social isola- 
tion controlled (see Table 1). seven 
the eight possible comparisons relatively 
more men who claim membership the 
lower working classes have high anomia 
scores than men who claim membership 
the middle upper classes. 

Apparently, the person lower working 
class identification, perceiving himself 
being the bottom the class hierarchy 
and thus lacking the advantages, qualifica- 
tions, and opportunities for achievement, 
regards his chances for the attainment 
his life goals—especially those having 
with monetary success, power, and prestige— 
being very slight. Our assumption here 
that these individuals hold values, attitudes, 
and outlooks similar the members the 
classes with which they identify. Hyman 
describes lower class values this connection 


article, “Anomie, Authoritarianism, and 
Prejudice: Replication,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January, 1956), pp. 355-358, 
Roberts and Rokeach report data which they 
interpret showing that education, not income, 
truly related Srole’s anomia scale. Our data 
not support them. intercorrelated occupation, 
income, education, and anomia, and then computed 
partial and multiple correlations. Although the zero 
order correlation between any one the measures 
socio-economic status and anomia was reduced 
when the others were introduced into the relation- 
ship, was never reduced zero. 

Centers, The Psychology Social 
Classes, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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Young 


Class Identification (Per Cent) 


Lower and Working 


Middle and Upper 


Class Identification 


Lower and Working 


Middle and Upper 
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TIFICATION, AGE, AND ISOLATION 


(Per Cent) 


Participants 


Chi-square equals 44.28, p<.001, with degrees freedom. (Based elaboration the 
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Socio-Economic Status 


Middle and High 
Age 


Old 
(Per Cent) 


Young 
(Per Cent) 


Old 


method given Alexander Mood, Introduction the Theory Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1950, pp. 280-281.) 


position” that they tend prevent the 
“very voluntary actions which would ameli- 
orate the individual’s low position.” Thus, 
class identification, something more than 
just another measure socio-economic level, 
may also indicator belief system 
which limits access opportunity for the 
achievement life goals for certain segments 
the population. 

Bell, reporting positive relationship be- 
tween age and anomia, with neighborhood 
economic status controlled, has suggested 
that the explanation may found 
“tendency for older aged persons evaluate 
their present situation and future prospects 
terms some idealized conception their 
past situation.” The generalization offered 
this paper, however, leads examine 
more specifically the character age statuses 
American society, particularly the degree 
access means for the achievement 
life goals available the aged. 

well known that our society many 
life goals become increasingly difficult 
reach for older aged persons. The goals may 
monetary success, prestige, and power— 
merely regular employment. They may 


Hyman, cit., pp. 
Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation, and the Class 


Structure,” cit., pp. 111-112. 


The number cases which the percentages are based given parentheses each case. 


marriage and family “youthful living” 
personal expressiveness. Lerner notes that 
the “most difficult years American life 
are the middle years, when the first bleak 
intimation comes man that has 
fallen short the standards the culture 
and his own life goals.” However, not 
simply that the aged may realize that they 
have thus failed, but also—and perhaps more 
importantly—that they have little opportu- 
nity ever succeeding. They are literally 
running out time, energy, health, and other 
resources essential achieving their life 
goals. Not the least among these resources 
the fact that the old are rarely treated with 
reverence and respect and are seldom given 
the opportunities younger man receives, 
even though these middle and older aged 
persons may completely capable physically 
and emotionally. Lerner quite rightly says 
that the aged are treated “like the fag end 
what was once good material.” But this 
general devaluation old age not equally 
operative all segments the society, 
Clinard points out: 
The tendency for older persons play 
reduced status role undoubtedly greater 


among the lower socio-economic groups than 
among the upper classes, whose position and 


Lerner, op. cit., 611. 
613. 


Age 
(43) (38) (17) 
(14) (18) (98) (111) 
Isolates 
(39) (60) (27) (14) 
(10) (18) (52) (44) 


a 
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wealth continue give them status even into 
advanced age. Likewise, certain profes- 
sions, such law and medicine, elderly 
person may even have increased 


sum, older age status appears 
accompanied decreasing opportunity 
function effective and influential mem- 
ber the society—and therefore, 
inability achieve many life goals. Conse- 
quently, hopelessness, discouragement, de- 
spair, and demoralization are more char- 
acteristic older than younger aged persons 
American society, and more among the 
aged who are lower socio-economic 

For our sample whole the older men 
are significantly more anomic 
younger men. detailed breakdown, how- 
ever, reveals that age makes difference 
anomia until after the age about 50. 
the percentage men with high anomia 
scores age). 

Table presents the percentage men 
with high anomia scores age, not for the 
sample whole, but for subgroups classi- 
fied according socio-economic status, class 
identification, and social isolation. The com- 
parisons between the young (under age 50) 
and old (over age 50) men show that four 
the eight are relatively large and the 
direction consistent with our formulation, 
the other four being negligible. The largest 
difference found between the young and 
old men low socio-economic status, lower 
working class identified, and socially 
isolated, the percentages having high anomia 
scores being and respectively. 


Marshall Clinard, Sociology Deviant Be- 
havior, New York: Rinehart, 1957, 403. 

recent discussion adolescence, however, 
Kitsuse and Dietrick leads predict that ado- 
lescents, particularly among the lower and working 
classes, may more anomic than young adults 
that they occupy “defective status” our society. 
The “efforts the adolescent assume adult 
status [are], the one hand, culturally induced and 
reinforced, but the other thwarted and im- 
peded systematically imposed status social, 
economic, and legal dependency.” John Kitsuse 
and David Dietrick, “Delinquency and Delin- 
quent Subculture: Alternative Formulation,” 
paper read the annual meetings the Pacific 
Sociological Society, April, 1958. See also John 
Kitsuse, “Differential Perceptions Adolescent 
Status,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
California, Los Angeles, 1958. 


When controls are introduced for socio- 
economic status, class identification, and age, 
Table the relationship between par- 
ticipation and anomia not consistent (four 
the eight comparisons being the hypoth- 
esized direction). But does appear under 
certain conditions. Participation formal 
and informal activities seems factor 
causing anomia when the individual iden- 
tifies with the lower working classes, but 
does not relate anomia consistent 
direction. The young person low socio- 
economic status who realistically assesses 
his position the class system less likely 
active participant. The remainder 
the individuals who identify with the 
lower working classes are anomic they 
are socially isolated, and are not anomic 
they have frequent formal and informal con- 
tacts. Unfortunately, our indexes social 
isolation not fully delimit the individual’s 
social position the availability com- 
munication channels and lines influence, 
since his associations with members his 
family with whom may live and with 
persons the job not included. 

Accounting for many the differences 
Table which are not the hypothesized 
direction the sub-category containing the 
young, low socio-economic status, and lower 
working class identified These 
men are much less anomic than our generali- 
zation would lead believe. expected, 
they are less anomic than the comparable 
group old persons, but contrary our 
expectation, they are also less anomic than 
the comparable groups participants, middle 
and upper class claimants, and middle and 
high socio-economic status men. Three the 
four possible comparisons are the 
direction for this group, and appears 
constitute the major exception our general- 
ization. 

Although sheer conjecture, suggest 
that for the low socio-economic status, lower 
working class identified, young men social 
isolation not obstacle the achieve- 
ment life goals, but condition under 
which life goals are more easily achieved. 
For this plausible must assume 
that such young men are working largely 
for the goals the larger culture—espe- 
cially the middle class aims career achieve- 
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ment and family life—and that the lower 
working class sub-culture, from which they 
are isolated, contains elements inimical 
the achievement these goals. The handi- 
caps associated with the culture the lower 
classes for young men seeking success 
the “American status game” are well 
The young, lower and working 
class identified, low socio-economic status 
isolate may less anomic than his counter- 
part among the participants because the very 
fact his lack participation with kin, 
peers, and neighbors makes him less suscepti- 
ble the limitations achievement con- 
attitudes, and values. may less anomic 
than the isolates among the middle and high 
socio-economic status men and the middle 
upper class identified men because his social 
isolation clear-cut, unmixed advantage 
him while their social isolation may 
part isolation from functional, helpful 
support toward the achievement their 
life goals which are provided the sub- 
culture the middle upper social classes. 


Comparison Theoretically Cat- 
egories. According the measures access 
means for the achievement life goals 
presented above, the most anomic persons 
should those with low socio-economic 
status, who identify with the lower 
working class, who are old, and are socially 
isolated. Table shows that among such 
men per cent, the table’s largest entry, 
have high anomia scores. the other hand, 
the least anomic should those middle 
high socio-economic status, who identify 
with the middle upper class, who are 
young, and participants. Again, Table 
shows this sub-category contain the small- 
est percentage per cent) anomic men. 

Table presents the difference, the 
percentage men with high anomia scores, 
between theoretically extreme categories 
each independent variable introduced. 
The last entry, per cent, represents the 
per cent minus the per cent, noted 
the preceding paragraph. The first entry 
the percentage difference between the per- 

See, Hyman, cit.; Albert Cohen, 
Delinquent Boys: The Culture the Gang, Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1955; and William Foote 


Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1943. 
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ANOMIA SCORES BETWEEN THE THEO- 
RETICALLY EXTREME CATEGORIES 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
INTRODUCED 


Theoretically Extreme Difference 
Categories Compared (Per Cent) 
Low SES versus Middle and High SES 


Low SES, Lower and Working 

versus Middle and High SES, Middle 

and Upper 
Low SES, Lower and Working CI, Old 

versus Middle-High SES, Middle 

and Upper CI, Young 
Low SES, Lower and Working CI, Old, 

Isolate versus Middle and High SES, 

Middle and Upper CI, Young, 

Participant 


Status 

CI=Class Identification 

Except for the final entry, based tables 
which are not given this paper. 


centage men with high anomia scores 
socio-economic status alone. The second entry 
the difference between the theoretically 
extreme categories after class identification 
has been introduced into the relationship; 
the third entry the difference after age has 
been introduced. Table indicates, that 
each new variable introduced, the per- 
centage difference increases between the cate- 
gory which should, according our general- 
ization, contain the most anomic men and 
the category which should contain the least. 
rough measure, sure, each independ- 
ent variable nevertheless adds the cumula- 
tive predictive power the independent 
variables terms their interpretation 
measures access means for the achieve- 
ment life goals. 


Importance Each Independent Variable. 
Table based entirely upon Table giving 
rough approximation the relative im- 
portance each the independent variables 
predictors anomia, with each the 
other independent variables controlled. For 
example, the eight possible comparisons the 
percentages men with high anomia scores 
socio-economic status were averaged get 
the mean difference (24 per cent), disre- 
garding sign between low and high socio- 
economic status men. The same procedure 
was used for the comparisons involving dif- 
ferences class identification, social isola- 
tion, and age. Although this only crude 
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INDEPENDENT VARIABLE, HOLDING THE OTHER 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLES CONSTANT 


Mean Difference 


Independent Variable (Per Cent) 


Socio-Economic Status 
Class Identification 
Social Isolation 
Age 


measure, shows that socio-economic status 
the most important predictor anomia, 
followed class identification, social isola- 
tion, and 


The Index Access Means for the 
Achievement Life Goals. Our central hy- 
pothesis justifies, believe, the construc- 
tion multi-dimensional index measure 
differential access means for the achieve- 
ment life goals. The variables have 
selected for this purpose for the most part 
operate empirically the direction predicted 
the hypothesis. Implicit our formula- 
tion the notion that there are degrees 
access such means. The degree access 
function the varying combinations 
the factors which circumscribe individ- 
ual’s position the social structure. 

Hyman describes the procedure that 
use combine the independent variables 
into single index. This procedure begins 
with the examination various independent 
variables they relate particular phe- 
nomenon. With the introduction simul- 
taneous controls, these variables are 
ulated stage greater complexity.” The 
resulting configuration need not unidimen- 
sional one frequently occurring nature. 
order test its explanatory power, the 
analyst “then pools information from several 
these variables and forms index which 
represents the more complex and synthetic 
configuration.” 

Our procedure follows Hyman’s descrip- 
tion the point the index formation. 
The next step construct multi-dimen- 
sional index composed various independent 
variables, which, this study, are combined 
follows: Each independent variable 


Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, pp. 271-272. 
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dichotomized (as Table 1), and scores 
are assigned the dichotomies. The 
“Q” categories represent low socio-economic 
status, lower working class identification, 
old age, and isolation from informal and 
formal group participation; the “1” cate- 
gories indicate high middle socio-economic 
status, middle upper class identification, 
young age, and participation informal and 
formal group activities. These scores are then 
summed form composite scores the 
Index Access Means for the Achieve- 
ment Life Goals or, more simply, the 
Index Life Chances. Scores this index 
range theoretically from (very little access) 

The percentage men with high anomia 
scores the Index Life Chances shown 
Table This percentage decreases 
every step increased access means for 
the achievement life goals. 


Occupational Mobility, Marital Status, and 
Religious Preference. These variables, data 
for which are available the San Francisco 
study, should related anomia because 
they appear measures life chances 
direct measures achievement. 

Occupational mobility may measure 
actual achievement. may also 
measure opportunity greater achieve- 
ment due the increased control over 
resources made possible the higher occupa- 
tional position and, perhaps, the psychol- 
ogy successful achievement. From our 
generalization, follows that upwardly 
mobile persons will less anomic than those 
who are stable, and much less anomic than 
individuals who have been downwardly 


TABLE PERCENTAGE MEN ANOMIA 


Index Scores Access Per Cent 
Means for the Achievement High 
Life Goals (High score Anomia 
equals relatively much access) Scores 


Number 
Cases 


215 
199 
114 


Index based upon measures socio-economic 
status, class identification, age, and social isolation. 

More exactly: The Index Access Means 
for the Achievement Life Goals. 


= 
; 
| 


mobile.* This prediction somewhat odds 
with the view that anomia results from 
changes status—especially rapid, exten- 
sive, unanticipated changes—as expressed 
Durkheim and recently discussed 
Thus, occupational mobility, 
whether upward downward, might ex- 
pected result anomia. 

Using both career and intergenera- 
tional measure mobility and controlling 
for socio-economic status, class identification, 
and age, find some evidence support 
our prediction. The upwardly mobile men 
low socio-economic status are less likely 
anomic than the stable downwardly 
mobile men, but the stable men high 
are generally less 
anomic than the upwardly mobile men;— 
perhaps occupational mobility should in- 
terpreted additional dimension 
socio-economic status. Among those low 
socio-economic status, the upwardly mobile 
men are better off than either the stable 
the downwardly mobile. However, among 
those high socio-economic status the 
stable men are better off than both the down- 
wardly mobile (who have lost some degree 
socio-economic status) and the upwardly 
mobile (who have recently reached their new 
positions). 

Marriage and family living being almost 
universal goals American society, the 
basis our general hypothesis would 
predict that single, and especially widowed, 
separated, and divorced, men would more 
likely anomic than the married. The 
simple relationship between marital status 
and anomia clearly supports this prediction, 
but when additional variables are introduced, 
the findings are not altogether consistent. 


general, however, the large differences 


anomia scores show the married men less 
anomic than the single, widowed, separated, 
and divorced—and this particularly true 
among the older aged men. 

Bell reported earlier that comparisons 
principal religious preferences—none, Protes- 


For analysis this group, see “The Skidder” 
Harold Wilensky and Hugh Edwards pp. 
215 ff. this issue the Review. The Editor. 

Emile Durkheim, Suicide, translated John 
Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1951, pp. 252-253. 

Merton, cit., 188. 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE MEN ANOMIA 
Scores RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 


Per Cent 
Having High 

Anomia Number 
Religious Preference Scores Cases 
Jewish 
Protestant 287 
Catholic 267 
None 
Other 


tant, Catholic, and Jewish—show signifi- 
cant differences anomia when neighborhood 
economic status held However, 
have further examined this relationship. 
Our general hypothesis leads the spe- 
cific prediction that Protestants should 
less anomic than Catholics, Jews, agnostics, 
atheists, and independents, since all likeli- 
hood, American society, religious prefer- 
ences other than Protestant generally limit 
access opportunities achieve life 

Table presents the percentage men 
with high anomia scores religious prefer- 
ence. Jews and Protestants are the least 
likely show high scores, followed Cath- 
olics and those religious preference, and 
men indicating still other religious prefer- 
ences score most highly. The relationship 
between anomia and religious oreference 
about what expected except the case 
the Jews showing more anomia than 
Protestants; the Jews may not represent 
deviant case they achieve their life goals 
spite the discrimination directed against 
them either “clannishly” helping each 
other exerting concentrated individual 
effort. 

Introducing socio-economic status and age 


‘into the analysis should test whether not 


the relationship shown Table spurious. 
(The introduction other variables 
little value because the small number 


Beil, Social Isolation, and the Class 
Structure,” op. cit. 

course, among some sub-groups and for 
certain kinds statuses Protestants may have 
limited access opportunities. Moreover, denomi- 
national distinctions, which are not taken into ac- 
count here, may obscure some the differences 
between the broader religious groups. For brief 
discussion related this point, see Keedy, Jr., 
“Anomie and Religious Orthodoxy,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 1958), pp. 
34-47. 
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cases some the religious preference cate- 
gories.) general, the relationship more 
obscure when socio-economic status and age 
are introduced, but the Protestants generally 
show lower anomic scores than the other 
religious groups. Among young men high 
socio-economic status, however, there are 
significant differences religious prefer- 
ence, all religious groups having less than 
per cent their number classified 
anomic. Another exception consists the 
old, low socio-economic status Jews who 
have much lower anomia scores than any 
other group among the old, low socio-eco- 
nomic status men. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, the evi- 
dence confirms the deduction from our 
central hypothesis that non-Protestants have 
less opportunity general than Prot- 
estants achieve their life goals, other 
things being equal. The relative social cohe- 
sion these religious groups not ques- 
tion here. contend only that membership 
perhaps ethnic status which limits access 
the means for the achievement life goals, 
culturally defined the larger American 
society. 


The Revised Index Access Means 
for the Achievement Life Goals. Given the 
small number cases many the sub- 
struct table showing high anomia scores 
simultaneously socio-economic 
class identification, age, social isolation, oc- 
cupational mobility, marital status, and re- 
ligious preference. However, because each 
these variables appears indicator 
access the means for the achievement 
life goals and because, far the empirical 
tests show, each contributes some additional 
predictive power anomia the individual 
under certain conditions, have recon- 
structed the Index Life Chances 
include all the independent variables used 
this 

Employing this revised index, the per- 
centage men with high anomia scores 
given Table along with the scoring 
procedure used each its component 
measures. Table shows that the Revised 


the Appendix for full definition the 
mobility measure used the Revised Index Life 


Chances. 


TABLE PERCENTAGE MEN HicH ANOMIA 
Scores THE REVISED INDEX Lire CHANCES 


Revised Index Scores 


Access Means for the Per Cent 
Achievement Life Goals Having High 
(High score equals rela- Anomia Number 
tively much access) Scores Cases 
130 
166 
174 
119 
100 


The following scores are added for each the 
variables composing the Revised Index: 


Socio-Economic Status Social Isolation 


Low Isolate 
High Participant 
Class Identification Social Mobility 


Down 


Lower and Working 
Stable and 


Upper 


Age Religious Preference 
Non-Protestants 


Young Protestants 


Marital Status 
Single, Widowed, Separated, Divorced (Old) 


Single, Widowed, Separated, Divorced (Young) 
Married (Old and Young) 


More exactly: The Revised Index Access 
Means for the Achievement Life Goals. 


Index Life Chances better predictor 
anomia than the simpler Index Table 
the extreme good life chances, the 
percentage men with high anomia scores 
about the same Tables and and 
per cent, respectively. Perhaps these meas- 
ures reflect the upper limits hope and 
encouragement and personal morale. the 
extreme poor life chances, the percentage 
men with high anomia scores greater 
Table than Table reflecting perhaps 
extreme despair, anguish, and personal dis- 
organization. Apologies are order for com- 
puting percentages such small numbers. 
But see that two out two men who 
are low socio-economic status, lower 
working class identified, old, isolated, down- 
wardly mobile, non-Protestant, and single, 
widowed, separated divorced are anomic, 
and that five out six men who rank only 


vas 


the Index Life Chances are also anomic, 
importance our general hypothesis. 


CONCLUSION 


have argued that anomia results when 
individual prevented from achieving 
his life goals, and that the character the 
goals and the obstacles their achievement 
are rooted social and cultural conditions. 
have illustrated this hypothesis show- 
ing the very high negative correlation be- 
tween anomia, measured the Srole 
scale, and structural access the means for 
the achievement life goals, measured 
multi-dimensional index. 

For this generalization accepted 
additional research required. Our analysis 
largely post factum: our findings are “ex- 
plained” single formulation after the 
results were known. Consequently, the data 
given not provide test the hypothesis, 
serving merely illustrative material which 
give plausibility our formulation. 

Moreover, there are alternative interpreta- 
tions for our findings, involving other infer- 
ences concerning the nature the causal 
chain. have inferred that socio-economic 
status, class identification, age, social isola- 
tion, occupational mobility, marital status, 
and religious preference, all indicators 
life chances, precede time and cause 
anomia. Yet all these variables, except age, 
conceivably could consequence 
anomia. individual who despairs might 
become socially isolated, move down the 
social and economic scale, identify himself 
with the working lower classes, get 
divorced separated, and reject religion. 
“reasonable” ways manifold. Nonetheless 
the consistency our findings should not 
discounted. 

Additional variables, course, can ex- 
pected limit opportunities achieve life 
goals, and therefore from our hypothesis, 
produce anomia. American society oppor- 
tunity narrowed race and nationality, 
physical handicaps, and sex, among other 
conditions. 

number well-established areas in- 
quiry are related the thesis this paper, 
including studies reactions frustration, 
levels aspiration—especially research 
Lewin and his associates, personal esprit and 
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morale, mental disorders, deviant behavior, 
and suicide. beyond the scope this 
paper discuss the implications these 
studies for our hypothesis, but preliminary 
work suggests that they contain highly rele- 
vant materials. 

wisdom, Scott Greer and Ella Kube recently 
said that “sociology, like the 
generals, typically fights the last war, describ- 
ing world that existed thirty forty years 
ago.” They were explaining the discrep- 
ancy between the isolation and anomia 
the lost urban person, which have been 
many writers, and recent 
data indicating that the vast majority 
urbanites are not socially isolated, seldom 
anomic, and rarely lost. They point out, 
quite rightly, that urbanism way 
life has been often confused with poverty 

Anomia not necessarily confined the 
city dweller, should stressed, our 
generalization correct. Nor for that matter 
restricted urban societies (at least 
these are defined demographic varia- 
bles). fact, may expect considerable 
despair the near future among members 
agricultural, nonindustrial, nonurbanized 
populations with low living standards—the 
densely settled areas.” For 
these people increasingly accept configura- 
tions life goals involving political freedom 
and economic advancement—while facing 
severe obstacles they attempt achieve 
these goals. This precisely the breeding 
ground 


APPENDIX 


CIAL ISOLATION, AND CAREER MOBILITY 


Social-Economic Status. This was determined 
composite score based simple average 
scores given for each respondent’s occupa- 
tion, education, and income. The scores for each 
the components are given below. The range 
the composite index socio-economic status 
highest 27. For the purpose this paper, this 


Scott Greer and Ella Kube, “Urbanism and So- 
cial Structure: Los Angeles Sussman, 
op. cit. 

more extensive statement the empirical 
relations reported this paper can found 
Meier, op. cit. 
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index was dichotomized grouping together 
persons with scores from into one cate- 
gory (low socio-economic status) and those 
with scores from into another (high 
socio-economic status). 


Income Score 


Under $1,000 
1,999 
2,999 
3,999 
5,999 
9,999 
30,000 and over 


COONAN WH 


Occupation 


Laborers 

Service Workers 

Operatives Kindred Workers 

Farmers and Farm Managers 
Craftsmen, Foremen Kindred Workers 
Sales, Clerical Kindred Workers 
Managers, Officials Proprietors 
Semi-Professionals 

Professionals 


WN 


Education 


School 

Some Elementary 
Elementary Completed 
Some High School 
Completed High School 
Some College 
Completed College 


Some Graduate Work 
Completed Graduate Work 


Social Isolation. This index was constructed 
from combined measures formal organiza- 
tional membership and annual attendance plus 
measure informal social participation with 
neighbors, co-workers outside work, relatives 
other than those living with the respondent, and 
other friends. This index was simply dichoto- 
mized follows: the isolate individual 
who belongs formal organizations or, 
belongs, who attends meetings only once 
month less, and who gets together with 
friends, neighbors, relatives, co-workers once 
twice month less. The participant one 
who belongs least one formal organization 
and who attends meetings several times month 
more, who gets together informally with 
friends, neighbors, relatives, co-workers 
several times month more, both. 


Career Mobility. individual’s career social 
mobility was determined comparing his 
present job occupation with his first full- 
time job. The downwardly mobile person one 
present job more than one occupational 
ranking below that his first job (see occupa- 
tional given above). The individual whose 
social mobility considered stable holds 
present job which ranked either the same, one 
step below, one step above the occupational 
ranking his first job. The upwardly mobile 
person has moved more than one occupation 
ranking above his first job occupation. 
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Crime often called antisocial, though this were its distinguishing characteristic, and the 
label then used explanation illegal behavior. But both crime and antisocial sentiment 
cover many dimensions behavior and belief. One classic definition antisocial spirit refers 
the feeling estrangement from one’s society and its major cultural themes. Durkheim 
and others associate this unsolidary sentiment with crime and immorality, and Everyman 
comes readily this doctrine. But when measure alienation—based people known 
feel disinterested hostile toward our correlated with indices privately 
confessed criminality, both the culture-comfortable and the deraciné appear less criminal than 
the moderate conformist although the estranged are more admittedly criminal than the 
“solidary.” The prevalent equation criminal behavior with antisociality thus challenged, 
and the Durkheimian view both confirmed and qualified. 


social” and presume that such label- 
ing constitutes both description and 
explanation his behavior, whereas, 


popular call the criminal “anti- 


course, this alone tells only how person 
using word. Whether crime can ex- 
matter, first, definition the dimensions 


202 
Score 
J 
Score 


each, and, second, observation the 
actual association. With specification the 
“antisocial”—independent the fact 
crime—and isolation its possible dimen- 
sions, may discovered that some kinds 
crime are neither antisocial impulse nor 
consequence (unless one persists speak- 
ing tautologically), and, conversely, may 
become clear that many lawful roles require 
the learning attitudes that are antisocial 
certain respects. the extent that these 
possibilities preve the case the notion 
the antisocial loses descriptive power for 
the criminal. 

Testing the thesis that antisocial attitudes 
generate crime made difficult because both 
terms are used cover gamut senti- 
ments and behaviors. impermissible 
speak “the criminal,” the notion 
the antisocial equally unclear. Dictionaries 
are little help—they offer least five 
ideas the antisocial. application the 
term refers sometimes person’s atti- 
tudes, sometimes the harmful conse- 
quences his acts, and sometimes be- 
havior disapproved regardless conse- 
quences and attitudes; and, within each 
these three referents, there may several 
dimensions. Ball,? for example, lists the fol- 
lowing disparate behaviors among those 
advanced indices antisocial attitude 
delinquents: hostility toward authority 
and discipline, (2) dislike school, (3) 
blaming others for present misfortune, (4) 
dislike work, (5) belief using illegiti- 
mate means secure desired ends, (6) dis- 
belief that others hold basic social values, 
(7) desire for money and excitement, (8) 
feeling insecurity dependency, (9) 
strong peer group loyalty, and (10) disre- 


Durkheim recognizes this: there are many 
acts which have been and still are regarded 
criminal without themselves being harmful 
society. Even when criminal act cer- 
tainly harmful society, not true that the 
amount harm that does regularly related 
the intensity the repression which calls 
forth.” Emile Durkheim, The Division Labor 
Society, translated George Simpson, 
coe, Free Press, 1947, 72. 

Ball, “Delinquent and Non-Delinquent 
Attitudes Toward the Prevalence Stealing,” The 
Journal Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, (September-October, 1957), pp. 
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spect for the property rights others.” 

However, there body theory 
sociology which purports explain crime 
and which, doing, points definition 
the antisocial. This the view that crime 
flows from difference and, particularly, the 
difference marked feelings estrange- 
ment from the social order. The person who 
will not accept what normatively preferred 
not only thesis reads, but his 
difference antisocial and thus makes him 
vulnerable crime. 

Zamiatin has character voice this doc- 
trine when says, “Freedom and crime 
speaks includes the freedom critical 
one’s society and its major cultural themes, 
the freedom feel apart and minimize 
the impress one’s nominally identified 
community. This one traditional concep- 
tion the antisocial and, where such 
attitude not itself deemed crime, 
often held constitute its precondition. 
Durkheim saw and Everyman comes 
this sentiment naturally. Durkheim tells 
And the criminal here but one species 
the immoral who, for Durkheim for most 
tribesmen, defined one who has failed 
traits the collective type. “Moral- 
ity,” are told, “consists being solidary 
with group and varying with this solidar- 
ity.” which Adler says aye: [crimi- 
cannot make friends with society 
large.” 

American sociology acceptance this 
thesis leads the search for the stigmata 
the criminal. And where all differences 
fail—personality, intelligence, physique, even 
economic status—we look differences 


page 260, fn. Ball does not contend for 
these; merely reports them. 

Zamiatin, We, New York: Dutton, 1924, 
42. 

Op. cit., 396. 

Ibid., 399. If, reader this paper con- 
tends, Durkheim’s position the normative order 
changed considerably during the years following 
publication the Division Labor, this should 
considered initial hypothesis Durkheim’s. 

Alfred Adler, What Life Should Mean You, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1931, 202. 
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values, the one labeled “social,” the 
other “antisocial,” post factum.® Thus one 
sociologist, citing Shaw and McKay evi- 
dence, tells that criminals who are 
members criminal groups have low un- 
derstanding and awareness, not speak 
acceptance, the values the larger society. 
their meanings and values are odds 
with the values the larger society.” 
The accuracy this statement ques- 
tionable and its author recognizes that the 
Shaw-McKay work not “direct test” 
it. The difficulty lies partly our igno- 
rance who our society value what and 
partly, always, the lack specification 
“values.” the reference values pre- 
ferred ends means? The “conflict 
values” schema, when applied with sophisti- 
cation, does mot assume that the criminal 
misunderstands rejects the end “values 
the larger society.” Rather, assumes 
acceptance these values social struc- 
ture that provides limited legal means for 
achieving Thus Kobrin holds that 
“The criminal culture shares with the con- 
ventional culture the goal large and 


®And when the revealed difference stands 
favor the greater “sociality” the criminal, 
the assumptions with which entered the study 
cause seek explain the data away. Thus 
Worchel and Hillson, testing certain Adlerian hy- 
potheses crime, found sample convicts 
have slightly better regard for “the average 
person” than control sample non-criminals. 
Since Adler, with many other students, assumes 
that whatever traits distinguish criminals from 
non-criminals must reflect the inferiority the 
criminal, suggested, but not demonstrated, 
that the greater found here may 
spurious result the reference groups used. 
Worchel and Hillson, “The Self-Concept 
the Journal Individual Psychology, 
forthcoming. 

Arnold Rose, Theory and Method the Social 
Sciences, Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1954, 22. 

values include whatever people strive 
Dodd, “On Classifying Human Values,” American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1951), 646. 

Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” his Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1949. 

Strong arguments against applying the “conflict 
values” (subculture) schema the explanation 
juvenile delinquency are given Gresham 
Sykes and David Matza, “Techniques Neutral- 
ization: Theory Delinquency,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1957), pp. 
670. 
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assured money income, and like the conven- 
tional culture, utilizes the flexible processes 
politics achieve this And, 
again: “The aggressively hostile response 
the young male the delinquency area 
his devaluation representatives the con- 
ventional culture arises entirely from the 
fact that the criteria status the con- 
ventional culture have validity for him.” 

Criminality conceived not matter 
function the social structure and the 
nature society’s motivating themes. And 
this brings full circle the uncomfortable 
possibility that society’s values may them- 
ality and what punishes 
crime less difference ends striven for 
than deficiency opportunity and tech- 
nique approved means. Such possibility 
expressed Max Lerner’s contention 
that the criminal takes seriously the 
barely concealed premises the culture it- 
self.” 

The usefulness the idea “antisocial 
difference” explanation crime not 
categorically denied the foregoing discus- 
sion. Rather, these difficulties have been 
cited order indicate the necessity 


18Solomin Kobrin, “The Conflict Values 
Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1951), 657, fn. 11. 

pp. 659-660. 

one denies this possibility assuming 
Durkheimian definition morality, must con- 
cede the “immorality” being anti-Nazi 1940 
Germany, anti-Communist the USSR, white 
(even colored?) desegregationist South Africa 
the Southern United States. Thus, William 
Modisane, South African Negro journalist who 
was referred the Security Police for attempting 
attend white churches, reports: Colonel Pre- 
torius, second top brass the Security Branch 
science tell was wrong? Didn’t know better 
than white churches and cause disturb- 
ances? took off this strain, pointing out the 
immorality all.” Editorial, “No Exit,” Saturday 
Review, March 29, 1958, 20. 

Such contention, confirmed, would qualify 
the prevalent sociological slogan the effect that 
crime will “cured” when have developed 
community values. One would have add 
community with the right kind values and 
appropriate social structure.” Max Lerner, Amer- 
ica Civilization, New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1957, 664. 


he 


testing this hypothesis along the varying 
dimensions crime and antisociality. 


METHOD 


The test reported here concerned with 
the authoritarian idea advanced Zamia- 
tin’s spokesman and Durkheim’s sociology 
that free and autonomous, dif- 
ferent, unsolidary with others and 
unimpressed with the major themes one’s 
culture, defines immorality and produces 
susceptibility crime. The attitude in- 
difference hostility toward the principal 
values one’s society termed “aliena- 
tion”; constitutes one definition the 
antisocial. Alienated individuals, this 
sense, were identified and some their 
shared attitudes scaled unselect popu- 
lation. The alienated outlook consists 
unpopular and averse attitudes toward 
familism, the mass media and mass taste, 
conventional religion and the telic view 
life, nationalism and the voting process.” 

The author’s 17-item alienation scale, vali- 
dated “known group” persons who 
feel estranged from our society, was ad- 
ministered—without identification and 
scrambled order—as part 95-item ques- 
tionnaire 515 adults central, coastal 
California during the fall 1956 and the 
spring 1957. This questionnaire also con- 
tains, haphazard order, items concerned 
with the subject’s criminal activity de- 
fined federal statute the California 
Penal Code. The only exceptions this 
definition criminality are “thinking about 
suicide” and “drinking too much for one’s 
own good” which, although partaking 
criminal intent, are not illegal California. 
These items were divided into ten indices 
admitted criminal behavior, from one 
nine items each; eleventh index con- 
sists totals the scores these ten 
measures. Questions were phrased “Kinsey- 
“Have your ?”, but 
“How often have you bought liquor 
minor?”, “How many times have you paid 
someone for sex and on. (The 
items are not reproduced here but are avail- 


American Sociological Review, (December, 1957), 
pp. 670-677. 

674. 
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able mimeographed form upon request.) 
All criminal indices based more than 
two items, with the exception total scores, 
were submitted scale analysis the 
Cornell method. When the four response- 
choices (frequently, occasionally, rarely, 
never) were reduced dichotomies and tri- 
chotomies and few the less popular 
crimes omitted, all scaled indices proved 
unidimensional. The indices refer the fol- 
lowing criminal dimensions: 

Use Alcohol: items (reproducibility 

90.0%). 

Assault: item. 

Official Criminality (Arrests and Con- 

victions): items. 

Crimes Deceit: original items, 

non-scale (reproducibility 93.0%). 

Gambling: item. 

Narcotics: items. 

Sex Offense, items (repro- 

ducibility 
items, non-scale (reproducibility 
89.0%). 

Suicide: items. 

Larceny: original items, non-scale 
(reproducibility 88.0%). 

Total Raw Scores. 

The questionnaire containing these items, 
those designed measure alienation, 
and certain background questions, was given 
groups diverse social status: three labor 
unions, army company, naval officers, two 
women’s clubs, college undergraduates, and 
adults—largely white-collar workers and 
business proprietors—in evening college 
class. Administration was preceded pub- 
licity, lasting from week month, the 
effect that the group would asked voluntar- 
ily participate research that delved, 
Kinsey, into aspects their intimate lives. 
When giving the questionnaire, the investi- 
gator emphatically assured the subjects that 
they were assisting him purely scientific 
study, that other motives were involved, 
and that there were right wrong an- 
swers. They were told that the questionnaire 
included very personal items which they 
were respond honestly not all. The 
questionnaire was anonymous and was 
demonstrated that there was possible way 


the work Evelyn Illgen and 
wish thank her. 

Reproducibility for CI; (Sex Offenses, “Nor- 
mal”) low (86.3%), but the pattern errors 
justifies its use ranking instrument. 


ai 
us? 


“More” “less” refer chance expectation. 
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identify any individual’s paper from the 
group-administered and group-collected lot. 
Each booklet, when completed, was sealed 
the respondent plain envelope. Sub- 
jects who did not wish participate were 
instructed return blank booklet; all 
others were urged answer all items 
honestly 

attempt has been made establish the 
point-by-point relationship between aliena- 
tion and admitted criminality since this 
would involve assumptions about both in- 
dices that seem questionable. These are not 
interval scales and they are best used 
group-ordering instruments. Thus, aliena- 
tion scores were divided into thirds—alien- 
ated (A), moderate (M), and unalienated 
(U)—and contingency tables drawn for ap- 
plication the test. (These tables are 
not reproduced but are available upon re- 
quest.) The indicated relationships are sum- 
marized Table Since only the 515 
respondents were scores were 


RELATIONSHIP CRIMINAL INDICES AND 
ALIENATION 


Cl, (Alcohol) and Alienation: highly significant 
.001) 
more alcoholically offensive and less lawful. 
more alcoholically offensive; chance law- 
fulness. 
alcoholically offensive and more lawful. 


(Assault) and Alienation: significant 
.02) 
chance distribution. 
more assaultative and less peaceful. 
assaultative and slightly more peace- 
ful. 
CI, (Official Criminality) and Alienation: signifi- 
cant .02) 
distribution. 
more criminal; chance lawfulness. 
criminal; chance lawfulness. 


CI, (Crimes Deceit) and Alienation: borderline 
significance .05) 
distribution. 
criminal, less moderately deceitful, 
chance lawfulness. 
criminal, more moderately deceitful, 
chance lawfulness. 


(Gambling) and Alienation: insignificant 
32) 

chance distribution. 

extreme gambling scores, but about 
moderately lawful and lawful 
chance. 

chance distribution. 
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(Narcotics) and Alienation: highly significant 
narcotic use; chance lawfulness. 
more narcotic use; chance lawful- 
ness. 
narcotic use; chance lawfulness. 
(Sex Offense, “normal’) and Alienation: bor- 
chance distribution. 
more criminal; less lawful. 
criminal; more lawful. 
(Sex Offense, and Alienation: 
highly significant .001) 
abnormal, less moderately abnormal, 
less lawful. 
abnormal, more moderately abnormal, 
chance lawfulness. 
distribution. 
CI, (Suicide) and Alienation: highly significant 
.01) 
distribution. 
more suicidal; less lawful. 
suicidal; more lawful. 


(Larceny) and Alienation: highly significant 
more larcenous; chance lawfulness. 
more larcenous, less moderately larcenous, 
chance lawfulness. 
extremely larcenous, more moderately 
larcenous, chance lawfulness. 


(Total Raw Scores) and Alienation: significant 
.01) 
more criminal; chance lawfulness. 
more criminal and less lawful. 
criminal and more lawful 


Low expected frequency Cell-A qualifies this 
probability; estimated, significant deviation from 
chance distribution. 


combined order assure sufficiently large 
cell frequencies. check against the pos- 
sibility that the mode combining cells 
altered the distribution scores upon 
alienation score, scatterplots for each con- 
tingency table were inspected for congruence 
distribution. This procedure shows that 
the same form association obtains whether 
data are grouped correlated score-to- 
score method. this instance, avoid mak- 
ing the questionable additive assumption, 
correlation ratios were used only check 
against assuming significance association 
grouped data where none might exist for 
ungrouped scores. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


All relationships are statistically signifi- 
cant the .05 level better with the excep- 


tion that between alienation and illegal 
gambling. This popular crime, per 
cent the subjects admitting it; its in- 
significant relationship with alienation sug- 
gests its relatively low involvement with 
major American cultural themes. This con- 
trasts with other popular crimes which, de- 
spite their frequent commitment, vary with 
acceptance American values. For example, 
while per cent the respondents admit 
having employed prostitute having com- 
mitted adultery, fornication, statutory 
rape, the number such admitted acts 
varies with alienation scores manner 
significant about the .05 level. The same 
finding holds for the popular “crime 
deceit.” 

The variation criminal scores with 
alienation points the consistently greater 
admitted criminality the moderate con- 
formist. The man the middle—neither 
friend nor stranger his society—appears 
disproportionately criminal with respect 
crimes alcohol, larceny, “normal” (popu- 
lar) sex offenses, gambling, assault, suicide, 
“official” criminality, crimes deceit, and 
total scores. The moderately alienated (M) 
also contribute disproportionately the 
middle range sex offenses and 
they make slight ccntribution the vari- 
ance narcotics. Including these contribu- 
tions, the moderates are admittedly criminal 
every index greater-than-chance ex- 
pectation. 

The alienated (A) rank next criminality 
and show disproportionate tendency toward 
crimes involving alcohol, narcotics, and 
normal” sex offenses. They also make contri- 
butions lower order the non-chance 
distributions larceny and total scores. 
They are disproportionately criminal 
three the eleven indices and slightly 
additional two. 

The unalienated (U) seem defended 
against disproportionate criminal activity. 
Their only contribution greater-than- 
chance criminality scores the middle 
ranges deceit and larceny. 

Inspection the relationship among the 
dimensions admitted crime and antiso- 
ciality both confirms and qualifies the au- 
thoritarian assumption advanced Durk- 
heim and others that estrangement from 
one’s society constitutes immorality and 
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crime. These data suggest that being im- 
mersed the culture one’s society 
defense—although not flawless one— 
against the breach its criminal 
The data also seem indicate that feelings 
alienation from his society make the indi- 
vidual vulnerable certain kinds crime. 
Zamiatin’s spokesman may correct his 
view that the conditions favoring freedom 
foster crime; and, with Durkheim, may 
the case that freedom carries risk crime 
and self-destruction. But these results not 
indicate that freedom from the group and 
disenchantment with its prevailing values 
crime nor that those persons who are most 
alienated from our society run the greatest 
risk. According this study the most anti- 
social are not the most criminal; put other- 


The relationship between anonymous admission 
crime and its commission not known. Similarly, 
arrests and convictions are imperfect measures 
crime. However, the relationship between conduct 
and confession must certainly could 
hardly wider—than that between conduct and 
criminal conviction. For studies reflecting the use- 
fulness and confession the study crime, see 
James Short, Jr., “The Study Juvenile De- 
linquency Reported Behavior—An Experiment 
Method and Preliminary Findings,” paper read 
the annual meeting the American Sociological 
Society, 1955, dittoed, Washington State College; 
and Nye and Short, Jr., “Scaling Delin- 
quent Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1957), pp. 326-331. 

22“Freedom” means many things. Here, and 
throughout, refers autonomy: independence 
from the tastes, beliefs, and preferences others. 
Such freedom not confused with “psycho- 
logical freedom”—the lack feeling restraint— 
which may characteristic slave. Freedom 
the present sense congruent with Aristotle’s 
conception and is, some degree, held 
requirement mental health. Cf. Maslow, 
Motivation and Personality, New York: Harper, 
1954, pp. 210, 213--221, 226. also part what 
Wollheim calls “innocence”: the Innocent 
the man who confronts society and tries 
see it—as is. Ordinarily, the Innocent’s 
message, our eyes look out the world clouded 
convention, prejudice, deceit, comfortable 
lying beliefs and theories, the whole horrible 
spawn hypocrisy and self-interest and self-im- 
portance. Wollheim, “Innocence and Poli- 
tics,” Encounter, (January, 1958), pp. 71-73. 
believe utmost significance that Wollheim 
equates “innocence” with aesthetic view poli- 
tics (society?), that Durkheim himself regards art 
the domain liberty” and concludes that 
faculties serious sign from moral point 
view.” Op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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wise, this finding means that possible 
antisocial without being criminal. 
Whether also possible antisocial 
without being immoral the subject an- 
other 

any event, the idea the antisocial 
must used with caution, all, 
explanation crime. explain crime, and 
avoid tautology, such concept must refer 
something other than the criminal act. 
This “something” has often been denoted 
attitude. The present examination 
one kind antisocial attitude shows its re- 
lationship with admitted crime less 
immediate than hypothesized. Investigation 
other antisocial attitudes—misanthropic, 
exploitative, individualistic—and the rela- 
tionship such attitudes both admitted 


sources moral authority, Durkheim 
gives God Society. For many civilized men 
this Hobson’s choice. grateful Ladd’s 
criticism Durkheim’s ethic for cues used 
reassessment this problem. Ladd, The 
Structure Moral Code, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 
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criminality and conviction will tell more 
about the usefulness the idea the anti- 
ceivable that such studies may show that 
American society has socialized much anti- 


Such studies are not now good repute partly, 
suppose, because many sociologists resist asso- 
ciation with anything akin “muckraking,” 
partly because the conformist climate makes even 
scientists fearful “wrong opinions,” and partly 
because many sociologists, being themselves culture- 
comfortable, have neither motivation nor vantage 
point from which view their own society except 
through fashionable channels. 

But the possibility that society may “organ- 
ized” antisocial unethical principles has been 
voiced novelists—a possibility which Durkheim 
would have regarded contradiction terms. 
Thus the artist often justifies his alienation moral 
grounds: [Nelson] Algren hates middle-class 
respectability for moral and political reasons—the 
middle-class exploits and persecutes. Norman 
Podhoretz, “The Know-Nothing Bohemians,” Par- 
tisan Review, (Spring, 1958), 307. 
proper sociological function determine whether 
Algren correct. 
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Delinquent Boys: The Culture the Gang critically examined substantive theory 
the “delinquent and contribution general theory delinquency. Three 
major criticisms are made about the theory the delinquent subculture: (1) The social 
and cultural bases the “working-class boy’s problem” are ambiguous and subject equally 
plausible alternative interpretations. (2) The working-class boy’s ambivalence toward the 
middle-class system does not provide the psychological conditions which would warrant the 
introduction the concept reaction-formation. (3) The reaction-formation thesis raises 
the question the independence between the description the delinquent subculture and the 
theory which proposes explain it. Cohen’s theory stated presents added problems 
theory and method which render either direct indirect test the theory impossible. 
The theory the delinquent subculture discussd relation the value-transmission 
theories delinquency, and Cohen’s propositions are reformulated provide hypotheses 
for empirical test his theory. 


graph are enthusiastic their praise,? and 
one textbook has already incorporated the 


formulations concerning juvenile de- 
linquency that contained Albert 
Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: The Culture 
the The reviews Cohen’s mono- 


the most provocative theoretical 


2See reviews Frank Hartung, American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1955), pp. 
752; Donnell Poppenfort, American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1956), pp. 125-126; Hermann 
Mannheim, British Journal Sociology, (June, 
1956), pp. 147-152; Max Benedict, The British 
Journal Delinquency, (October, 1956), pp. 
324; Gilbert Shapiro, Dissent, (Winter, 1956), 
pp. 89-92. 


This paper has benefited from the criticism and 
suggestions from many sources. wish especially 
acknowledge the helpful comments Aaron 
Cicourel, Scott Greer, and Donald Cressey. 

Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 
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theory the delinquent subculture the 
major framework for the discussion juve- 
nile Sykes and Matza, Wilen- 
sky and Lebeaux, Merton, and Kobrin and 
Finestone have questioned various proposi- 
tions and implications Cohen’s thesis, but 
their discussions are limited rather specific 
issues. view the impressive reception 
which has greeted Cohen’s work, his theory 
the delinquent subculture deserves more 
detailed and systematic examination. 

The primary concern Cohen’s inquiry 
stated clearly and repeatedly throughout the 
study: the theoretical task explain the 
content and distribution the delinquent 
subculture. Cohen offers his theory fill 
gap the cultural transmission theories 
delinquency which assert that individuals 
become delinquent because they learn the 
values, attitudes, and techniques the 
delinquent group. The theory the delin- 
quent subculture attempts account for the 
content what the delinquent learns. Thus, 
Cohen does not purport present theory 
delinquency. 

Although Cohen explicit about the 
limited and specific nature the problem 
addressing, his theory has been inter- 
preted and discussed theory juvenile 
Indeed, the terms 
which Cohen couches his discussion and 
the logic his thesis invite such interpre- 
tation. this paper, therefore, Cohen’s thesis 
critically examined both theory 
the delinquent subculture and theory 
delinquency. contend that (1) Cohen 
does not present adequate support, either 
theory fact, for his explanation the 
delinquent subculture, (2) the methodologi- 


Jessie Bernard, Social Problems Midcentury, 
New York: Dryden, 1957, Chapter 18. 

See, respectively, Gresham Sykes and David 
Matza, “Techniques Neutralization,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1957), pp. 
670; Harold Wilensky and Charles Lebeaux, 
dustrial Society and Social Welfare, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, Chapter Robert 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, pp. 177-179; and 
Solomon Kobrin and Harold Finestone, Pro- 
posed Framework for the Analysis Juvenile 
Delinquency,” presented the meeting the 
American Sociological Society, August, 1958. 

See, e.g., Bernard, op. cit.; Marshall Clinard, 
Sociology Deviant Behavior, New York: Rine- 
hart, 1957, pp. 182-183. 
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cal basis the theory renders inherently 
untestable, (3) the theory ambiguous con- 
cerning the relation between the emergence 
the subculture and its maintenance, and 
(4) the theory should include explana- 
tion the persistence the subculture 
ing section, remain close Cohen’s state- 
ments and analyze them for their internal 
consistency. 


THE THEORY THE DELINQUENT 
SUBCULTURE 


Cohen addresses himself the task 
constructing theory which will explain 
two sets “known facts”: first, the content 
what calls the “delinquent subculture,” 
which characterized maliciousness, non- 
utilitarianism, and negativism; and, second, 
the concentration that subculture among 
the male, working-class segment the popu- 


lation.® 
The propositions Cohen’s theory may 


stated briefly follows: 


The working-class boy faces characteristic 
problem adjustment which qualita- 
tively different from that the middle- 
class boy. 

The working-class boy’s problem one 
“status-frustration,” the basis which 
systematically generated his early ex- 
posure the working-class pattern 
socialization. 

The working-class boy’s socialization handi- 
caps him for achievement the middle- 
class status system. 

Nevertheless, thrust into this competi- 
tive system where achievement judged 
middle-class standards behavior and per- 
formance. 

and poorly motivated, the 

working-class boy frustrated his status 

aspirations the agents middle-class 
society. 

The delinquent subculture represents 

“solution” the working-class boy’s prob- 

lem for enables him clean” with 

the middle-class morality 
hostility and aggression moral in- 
hibitions the free expression aggres- 

sion against the sources his frustration.” 


w 


Cohen, op. cit., pp. 36-44. should noted 
that Cohen’s assertion that the delinquent sub- 
culture concentrated the working-class based 
inference from data, not specifically classified 
with respect their subcultural character, which 
suggest the concentration delinquency that 
social stratum. 

132. 
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Thus, the delinquent subculture charac- 
terized non-utilitarian, malicious, and 
negativistic values “an attack the 
middle-class where their egos are most 
vulnerable. expresses contempt for 
way life making its opposite cri- 
terion status.” 

The Working-Class Boy’s Problem. What 
are the logic and the evidence presented 
support Cohen’s theory? begins 
noting the class differentials the socializa- 
tion experience the child which handicaps 
the working-class boy his competition for 
status the middle-class system. For ex- 
ample: the working-class boy’s social and 
cultural environment does not systematically 
support the middle-class ethic ambition 
get ahead: not socialized techniques 
discipline and hard work; his behavior 
oriented immediate satisfactions rather 
than future goals. Thus, the working-class 
boy not socialized middle-class norms. 
“To this extent less likely identify 
with these norms, ‘make them his own,’ 
and able conform them easily 
and 

What then the basis for the working- 
class boy’s fundamental ambivalence toward 
the middle-class system that seeks and finds 
solution the delinquent subculture? His 
ambivalence, according Cohen, due 
the fact that, American society, children 
are compared with “all comers” single 
standard performance which embodies 
the norms the middle class. Neither the 
working-class boy nor his parents can ignore 
deny the dominance middle-class norms 
for they comprise the code “the distin- 
guished people who symbolize and represent 
the local and national communities with 
which the children identify.” Confronted 
the obvious dominance and prestige 
middle-class values, the working-class boy 
drawn the “American Dream.” 

note persistent ambiguity Cohen’s 
statements. The working-class boy faces 
problem adjustment “to the degree 
which values the good opinion middle- 
class persons because has some de- 
gree internalized middle-class standards him- 
the other hand, Cohen ac- 


134. 
97. 
87. 
119. 


knowledges, “it may argued that the 
working-class boy does not care what middle- 
class people think him.” suggests, 
and rightly so, that this empirical 
question. Nevertheless, Cohen proceeds 
develop his thesis with the assertion that 
“there is, however, reason believe that 
most children are sensitive some degree 
about the attitudes any persons with 
whom they are thrown into more than the 
most superficial kind contact.” 

Cohen’s reasons for rejecting the argument 
that the working-class boy may not care what 
middle-class people think (which crucial 
for his theory) are not convincing. Indeed, 
his statements about the working-class boy’s 
socialization lend strong support the con- 
trary there are fact class dif- 
ferences socialization, surely they may 
expected insulate the working-class 
boy from the responses middle-class peo- 
ple. Furthermore, would appear that the 
working-class boy’s problem minor one 
values middle-class persons” rests 
upon the argument that “sensitive 
some degree” about the attitudes others. 
the strength his statements, the re- 
jected proposition seems equally plausible, 
namely, that the working-class boy 
oriented status the middle-class system. 
Cohen himself suggests, “satisfactory 
emotional relationships with his peers are 
likely more important” for the working- 
class boy than for his middle-class counter- 
part. 


123, Cohen’s emphasis. 

123, Cohen’s emphases. 

14Thus Cohen states, “In general, the working- 
class person appears more dependent upon 
and ‘at home’ primary groups [presumably 
among his own social class] and avoid secondary, 
segmental relationships more than the middle-class 
person.” 97) Again, “The working-class 
child more often thrown upon his own the com- 
pany autonomous group peers.” (p. 100) 
suggests further that “At the same time, seems 
likely, although this aspect differential socializa- 
tion has not been well explored, that the working- 
class child more dependent emotionally and for 
the satisfaction many practical needs upon his 
relationships his peer groups. Satisfactory 
emotional relationships with his peers are likely 
more important, their claims more im- 
perious, and the rewards they offer compete 
more effectively with parental [and might add, 
teacher] expectations.” (p. 101) 
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The Reaction-F ormation Concept. Cohen’s 
explanation the distinctive content 
the delinquent subculture and “what 
has the working-class boy 
anchored the concept “reaction-forma- 
tion.” His use this psychological concept 
deserves careful examination, for reaction- 
formation provides the key his explica- 
tion the non-utilitarian, malicious, and 
negativistic character the delinquent sub- 
culture. 

mechanism which “attempts deny 
repress some impulses, defend the 
person against some instinctual danger. 
the original opposite attitudes still exist 
the unconscious.” the context Cohen’s 
argument, the “impulse” the working-class 
boy’s desire for middle-class status which, 
expressed, would only frustrated. There- 
fore, the reaction-formation instituted 
against it. 

the ambivalence described Cohen 
sufficient warrant for the introduction this 
psychological concept? Cohen states that the 
the reaction-formation the case the 
working-class boy who responds the delin- 
quent subculture “should take the form 
‘irrational,’ ‘malicious,’ and ‘unaccounta- 
ble’ hostility the enemy within the gates 
well without: the norms the respecta- 
ble middle-class society.” “the 
unintelligibility the response, the ‘over- 
reaction,’ becomes intelligible when see 
that has the function reassuring the 
actor against inner threat his defenses 
well the function meeting external 
situation its own terms. would 
expect the delinquent boy, who, after all, 
has been socialized society dominated 
middle-class morality and who can never 
quite escape the blandishments middle- 
class society, seek maintain his safe- 
guards against seduction.” 

Clearly, Cohen’s use reaction-formation 
assumes that the delinquent boy strongly 
and fundamentally ambivalent about status 
the middle-class system, and that 
“cares” intensely about improving his 
status within the system that faced 


Otto Fenichel, Psychoanalytic Theory Neu- 
rosis, New York: Norton, 1945, 151. 
Cohen, op. cit., 133, Cohen’s emphasis. 
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with genuine problem adjustment. 
Cohen’s theory stands this assumption 
which is, his own admission, “some- 
what speculative ground where fundamental 
research remains done.” 

Cohen’s description the social and cul- 
tural conditions the working-class boy 
tenuous base from which posit the in- 
ternalization middle-class values. more 
reasonable and obvious question is: How 
under such conditions are such values signifi- 
cantly communicated the working-class 
boy all? According Cohen, his daily 
encounters with the middle-class system, the 
working-class boy suffers humiliation, shame, 
embarrassment, rejection, derision, and the 
like consequence his back- 
ground. Similarly, the settlement houses, 
recreation centers, and other welfare agen- 
cies, the working-class boy exposed the 
“critical best condescending surveillance 
people who are ‘foreigners’ his com- 
munity and who appraise him terms 
values which does not win 
favor the people charge must change 
his habits, his values, his ambitions, his 
speech and his associates. Even were these 
things possible, the game might not worth 
the candle. So, having sampled what they 
have offer, turns the street his 
‘clubhouse’ cellar where ‘facilities’ are 
meager but human relations more satis- 
fying.” this description the working- 
class boy’s perceptions the middle-class 
system, the implication clear that 
not that the working-class boy’s status aspira- 
tions are frustrated (that is, motivated 
but unable achieve prestigeful status 
the middle-class system), but rather that 
does not want strive for status the 
system, and that resents the intrusion 
“foreigners” who seek impose upon him 
irrelevant way life. 

Cohen’s image the working-class boy, 
who admittedly extremely dependent upon 
his gang, standing alone face humuliation 
the hands middle-class agents difficult 
comprehend. add this picture 
the pre-teen and teen-ager intense desire 
gain status the middle-class system, 
which when frustrated provides sufficient 


127. 
117, emphasis added. 
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basis for reaction-formation response, 
overdraw him beyond recognition. Even 
“Elmtown,” which Cohen refers, 
difficult conceive the working-class boy 
exposed the middle-class environment un- 
protected the support his peer group. 
When realize that Cohen’s formulation 
applies, presumably, more directly schools 
urban areas which are predominantly 
working-class composition, confusion 
compounded. 

Again, does Cohen insist upon the 
working-class boy’s ambivalence toward the 
middle-class system? His discussion alter- 
native subcultural responses among working- 
class boys the problem status-frustra- 
tion may provide clue. specifies three 
modes response: that the college-boy, 
the “stable and the delin- 
quent boy response. The college-boy deserts 
the corner-boy way life and accepts the 
“challenge the middle-class status system,” 
conforming its The stable corner- 
boy culture “does not much repudiate the 
value middle-class achievements 
emphasizes certain other values which make 
such achievements improbable. the 
corner-boy culture temporizes the middle- 
class morality.” the delinquent re- 
sponse, legitimized the subculture, that 
represents the reaction-formation whole- 
hearted repudiation middle-class morality. 

would appear that, the three cate- 
gories respondents, the working-class boys 
who find solution the delinquent sub- 
culture are those who are faced with the 
most serious problems status-frustration 
and ambivalence. The logic the reaction- 
formation thesis leads conclude that, 
the three modes adjustment, the delin- 
quent boys’ expression the most 
serious problems status-frustration and 
ambivalence. must assume that the in- 
tensity the hostility and aggression against 
the middle-class system measure 
status-frustration and ambivalence. 

Theoretically, the college-boy equally 
ambivalent about the middle-class system, 
yet Cohen does not invoke the concept 
reaction-formation account for (the 
against) working-class values. the price 


128. 
130. 


the working-class boy’s accommodation 
the middle-class system that must 
“change his habits, his values, his ambitions, 
his speech and his associates,” would not 
the college-boy response entail more than 
acceptance the challenge compete 
within the system its own terms? 


The Description the Delinquent Sub- 
culture. Cohen’s emphasis upon the “posi- 
tive” aspect the college-boy response con- 
trasts with his stress upon the “negative” 
aspect the delinquent response, which 
leads him, suggest, describe the delin- 
quent subculture irrational, malicious 
attack the middle-class system. This 
raises the more fundamental question about 
his description the subculture, “the facts 
explained.” 

“Non-utilitarian,” “malicious,” and “nega- 
are, suggest, interpretive cate- 
gories description which are not independ- 
ent Cohen’s explanation the delinquent 
subculture. For example, the imputation 
intent, implicit his description malice, 
that subculture delinquency marked 
such distinctive characteristics the sys- 
tematic extortion money from younger, 
defenseless What issue here 
the interpretation this kind delin- 
quent behavior, interpretation directed 
systematically the middle-class con- 
sequence the frustration ambivalent 
status aspirations. 

important that keep apace the 
facts. Cohen’s description the delinquent 
subculture does not fit the behavior con- 
temporary delinquent They are not 


127. 

Martha Eliot, Chief the Children’s Bu- 
reau, has observed, “We are too inclined make 
vandalism catch-all phrase which imputes the 
vandal hostile antagonisms toward society, then 
compound the catch-all saying that vandals, 
and large, are teen-agers. But teen-agers are 
vandals, why are they any more than children 
any age?” “What Vandalism”? Proba- 
tion, (March, 1954), 

See, e.g., Sam Glane, “Juvenile Gangs East 
Side Los Angeles,” Focus, (September, 1950), 
pp. 136-141; Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr, 
Teen-Age Gangs, New York: Henry Holt, 1953; 
Stacy Jones, “The Cougars—Life with 
Brooklyn Gang,” Harper’s Magazine, 209 (No- 
vember, 1954), pp. 35-43; Paul Crawford, 
Daniel Malamud, and James Dumpson, Work- 
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engaged replacing one stolen hat with 
another from store store, delighting 
the terrorizing “good” children 
driving them from playgrounds and gyms. 
The delinquents whose activities are organ- 
ized delinquent subculture are attending 
more serious enterprises. There 
absence rational, calculated, utilitarian 
behavior among delinquent gangs, they 
exist today. describe the activities 
such gangs non-utilitarian, malicious, and 
negativistic gives the misleading view that 
they somehow represent child’s angry out- 
bursts against the injustices world 
never made. 

also important guard against the 
tendency apply different standards for 
interpreting the behavior class-differen- 
tiated groups. There ample evidence the 
daily press that middle-class adolescents are 
engaged the kinds activities that Cohen 
cites support his description the work- 
ing-class delinquent subculture. sure, 
such reports appear less frequently under 
banner headlines than the exploits 
working-class delinquents; and middle-class 
delinquency does not prompt, does work- 
ing-class delinquency, editorial clamor for 
radical and thorough revision programs 
control. For example, acts vandalism com- 
mitted college boys the facilities rented 
for fraternity dances and other occasions occur 
with annual view the 


ing with Teen-Age Gangs, New York: New 
Welfare Council, 1950; Harrison Salisbury, 
“The Shook-Up Generation,” New York Times, 
March 1958; Dan Wakefield, “The Gang 
That Went Good,” Harper’s Magazine, 216 (June, 
1958), pp. 36-43. 

Southern California college fraternity has 
depleted long list rental facilities where their 
patronage longer solicited. The last dance 
held this fraternity was the scene minor 
riot which required force thirty regular and 
reserve police officers control. Acts vandalism 
included ripping fixtures from the walls, entering 
the ballroom dripping with water from the swim- 
ming pool, tearing radio antennae from police cars, 
etc. Lest this example dismissed institution- 
alized saturnalia, other instances may cited 
which the community was less willing view 
mere pranks. Los Angeles, group high 
school seniors undisputedly middle-class families 
committed “unprovoked” act setting fire 
school building. another case, several middle- 
class adolescents Glendale, California were con- 
victed for stomping the hoods and roofs 
automobiles that city. And on. 
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great probability that such instances mid- 
dle-class gang delinquency are substantially 
under-reported, would arbitrary pre- 
conception dismiss them more than 
scattered and rare occurrences. 


THE TEST COHEN’S THEORY 


the preceding discussion argue that, 
first, Cohen does not present adequate sup- 
port for his formulation “the working- 
class boy’s problem,” second, his description 
the working-class boy’s ambivalence 
toward the middle-class system does not 
warrant the use the reaction-formation 
concept, and, third, his description the 
delinquent subculture, the “facts” which 
his theory addressed, open question. 
While these criticisms are presented logi- 
cal ambiguities and inconsistencies Cohen’s 
statements, may maintained neverthe- 
less that empirical research demonstrates the 
validity his major thesis. turning this 
question, suspend the criticisms formu- 
lated above, and examine the methodology 
Cohen’s theory. 


The Historical Method and Empirical Re- 
search. What, then, are the research direc- 
tives the theory the delinquent sub- 
culture? When this problem analyzed, 
Cohen’s methodology presents numerous dif- 
ficulties, for his theory historical con- 
struction addressed the explanation the 
emergence existing subculture and its 
present concentration among the working- 
class male population. Furthermore, the 
basic propositions this explanation utilize 
concepts which require data about the psy- 
chological characteristics past populations. 

Cohen’s use the present indicative 
the development his theory misleading, 
for the interpretation the rise the de- 
linquent subculture requires historical data. 
not that the working-class boy am- 
bivalent about middle-class values; the 
theory requires only that some unspeci- 
fied time when the delinquent subculture 
emerged, the working-class boy was am- 
bivalent about middle-class values. 


Subculture Maintenance and Motivation. 
explanation that cannot tested the ex- 
planation viewed heuristic device 


” 
4 
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for the generating hypotheses. then 
direct test Cohen’s theory through the 
measurement deduced empirical regulari- 
ties not possible practical matter, 
feasible approach the problem from 
functional point view? The question may 
phrased: what are the necessary condi- 
tions for the maintenance the delinquent 
subculture? this question, Cohen’s state- 
ments are quite explicit. Commenting the 
fact that his theory not concerned with 
the processes which one boy becomes de- 
linquent while another does not, Cohen 
writes: 
have tried show that subculture 
owes its existence the fact that provides 
solution certain problems adjustment 
shared among community individuals. 
However, does not follow that for every 
individual who participates these problems 
provide the sole sufficient source motiva- 
tion. Indeed, there may some participants 
whose motivation these problems contrib- 
ute very little. Our delinquent subculture 
not disembodied set beliefs and 
practices but “carried” and supported 
groups with distinctive personnel. position 
this organization affiliation with this 
that particular member may offer other sat- 
isfactions which help account for the par- 
ticipation certain members but not help 
explain the content the culture which 
they 


implication this statement that 
the maintenance the delinquent subculture 
not wholly dependent upon the motiva- 
tional structure which explains its emergence. 
Not every individual who participates the 
delinquent subculture need motivated 
and, for some, such motivation may 
peripheral not irrelevant. Clearly inves- 
tigation the motivations which lead indi- 
viduals participate the delinquent sub- 
culture does not constitute even indirect 
test the theory. For the statement may 
read mean that once the subculture 
established, can maintained the 
behavior individuals who bring diverse 
range motivations the gangs which 
embody the delinquent subculture. Thus, 
functionally, the delinquent subculture re- 
quires another explanation. 


The Double Dilemma: Theory and 
Method. The theoretical significance 


Cohen, cit., 148. 


Cohen’s explanation the emergence the 
delinquent subculture, however, lies precisely 
its relevance for explanation the 
maintenance that subculture. Were this 
not so, the theory could dismissed 
merely plausible and untestable in- 
capable generating hypotheses about reg- 
ularities other than the pre-existing “facts” 
which explains. suggest that the state- 
ment quoted above presents methodological 
dilemma divorcing the dynamics the 
etiology the delinquent subculture from 
the dynamics its maintenance. Cohen 
correct course asserting that, theoreti- 
cally, the former does not necessarily require 
the same motivational dynamics the latter. 
However, the ambiguity his statement lies 
his implicit concession that some the 
participants the subculture must have the 
characteristic motivational structure posited 
the theory. 

The research dilemma posed Cohen’s 
theory two-fold. Methodologically,.the his- 
torical method relies upon data concerning 
the psychological dynamics population 
which are difficult not impossible obtain. 
Theoretically, the motivational dynamics 
posited necessary for the emergence the 
delinquent subculture considered either 
(a) independent the motivational dy- 
namics necessary for the maintenance the 
subculture, (b) dependent upon some 
unspecified relationship. 

view these difficulties, may 
fruitful turn the problem around and ask: 
What are the consequences participation 
the delinquent subculture for the motiva- 
tional structure the participants? This 
question places the theory the delinquent 
subculture its proper relation the value- 
transmission theories delinquency, and 
directs examine the heuristic value 
Cohen’s theory. Viewing his theory from 
this perspective, the following propositions 
about the maintenance the delinquent 
subculture may stated: 

The individual learns the values the de- 
linquent subculture through his participa- 
tion gangs which embody that subculture. 

The motivations individuals for partici- 
pating such gangs are varied. 

3.The malicious, non-utilitarian, and nega- 
tivistic behavior which learned through 


participation the subculture met 
formal negative sanctions, rejection, and 


/ 


limitation access prestigeful status 

within the middle-class system. 

Thus, participation the delinquent sub- 
culture creates similar problems for all its 
participants. 

The participants’ response the barriers 
raised exclude them from status the 
middle-class system (that is, the “prob- 
hostile rejection the standards 
“respectable” society and emphasis 
upon status within the delinquent gang. 

The hostile rejection response reinforces the 
malicious, non-utilitarian, 
norms the subculture. 


The formulation suggested here relates 
Cohen’s explanation the emergence 
the delinquent subculture with explana- 
tion its maintenance. hypothesizes that 
the delinquent subculture persists because, 
once established, creates for those who 
participate it, the very problems which 
were the bases for its emergence. possi- 
ble derive the further hypothesis that the 
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Variations class ideology among 495 workers homogenous factory sample suggest that 
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motivational structure the participants 
the subculture displays characteristics 
similar those described Cohen. 


CONCLUSIONS 


this paper, have critically examined 
Cohen’s monograph for its implications for 
theory and method. The problems raised 
the first part our critique cannot re- 
solved logical argumentation. Indeed, 
have suggested that insofar they are con- 
sequences the historical method, research 
test the validity Cohen’s statements, 
practical matter, impossible. If, how- 
ever, the theory the delinquent subculture 
read for its heuristic value, its significance 
for theory and research not limited the 
field juvenile delinquency, but extends 
the more general problem the dynamics 
subcultural maintenance. 


the experiences preceding and accompanying downward occupational mobility make the 
skidder more conservative than workers his class destination. Such conservatism 
most widespread among older worklife skidders but found also among young intergenera- 
tional skidders. Data support the following explanation: early retrospective socialization 
family, school, and/or white collar workgroup leads the status-deprived deny failure and 
strive for success. Middle-class perspectives retain their force despite the working-class milieu. 
The later socialization and anticipatory socialization hypotheses are rejected. Conditions which 
might move the skidder more radical response are suggested. The study again stresses the 


study two large factories 
small Midwestern seeks 
demonstrate that period prosperity 


Revision paper read part the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Au- 
gust, 1958. 

work was conducted the Survey Re- 
search Center the University Michigan the 
Fall 1951. The original study used long ques- 
tionnaire administered all non-supervisory per- 
sonnel company time. was directed Gerald 
Mahoney, Gerald Gurin, and Seymour Lieber- 
man. are grateful Angus Campbell, Director 
the Center, for access the data, and Jacob 
Feldman and Gerhard Lenski for many helpful 
suggestions. 


secondary analysis data from 


need take account types mobility and aspirations research the impact mobility. 


(1) downward occupational mobility 
ding”) has conservative impact values 
and beliefs regarding the stratification order 
among urban workers; but (2) the strength 
the relationship between mobility and 
ideology varies with age, type mobility, 
and aspirations (situs versus stratum). Al- 
ternative explanations the skidder’s con- 
servatism are tested. the manner Som- 
bart’s Why There Socialism the 
United States? the analysis underscores one 
cultural constraint political extremism— 


Sombart, Warum gibh esinden Vere- 
ingten staaten keinen 


{ 
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the optimism even those who have suffered 
status deprivation about their chances 
re-coup losses. 


THEORY AND HYPOTHESES 


Since Durkheim called attention the 
possible disruptive consequences social 
mobility for person and students 
stratification have seen the mobile person 
deviant from his status peers. Whether 
moving down, tends lack firm 
ties either the groups has left behind 
those into which moving. This 
reflected the findings the few systematic 
studies which contrast the patterns be- 
havior and belief mobile and non-mobile 
persons. The differences show preju- 
dice,* politics,5 union membership and activ- 
ity,® the control family size,’ marital ad- 
justment,® mental disorder, social isolation, 
nervousness, and preoccupation with health,® 
tendencies suicide, homicide, and other 

Durkheim, Suicide, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1951, pp. 242-254. 

*B. Bettelheim and Janowitz, The Dynamics 
Prejudice, New York: Harper, 1950; Green- 
blum and Pearlin, “Vertical Mobility and 
Prejudice: Socio-Psychological Analysis,” 
Bendix and Lipset, editors, Class, Status and 
Power, Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, pp. 

See, e.g., Maccoby, “Youth and Political 
Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 
1954), pp. 23-39; and Havemann and 
West, They Went College, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952, pp. 117-120. 

6S. Lipset and Gordon, “Mobility and 
Trade Union Membership, Lipset and Bendix, 
op. cit., pp. 491-500. 

Riemer and Kiser, “Economic Ten- 
sion and Social Mobility Relation Fertility 
Planning and Size Planned Family,” 
Whelpton and Kiser, editors, Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility, Vol. IV, 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1954, pp. 
1005-1068. 

Roth and Peck, “Class and Social Mo- 
bility Factors Related Marital Adjustment,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1951), 


pp. 478-487. 


Hollingshead, Ellis, and Kirby, 
“Social Mobility and Mental American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1954), pp. 577- 
584; Ellis, “Social Psychological Correlates 
Upward Social Mobility Among Unmarried 
Women,” American Sociological Review, (Oc- 
tober, 1952), pp. 558-563; Litwak, “Conflicting 
Values and Decision Making,” unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Columbia University, 1956. 
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Investigators agree the political effects 
downward social mobility. Workers with 
white collar fathers are more conservative 
than those with blue-collar fathers. the 
United States, Centers found that, the 
urban skidders his national sample, 
per cent were “conservative” (anti-New Deal 
liberal) compared with per cent 
236 Lipset and Gordon 
indicate that mobile individuals their Oak- 
land, California sample are less likely than 
others belong report themselves 
active trade Three election 
studies give the same picture: intergenera- 
tional skidders are more likely support 
the Republican candidate than two-genera- 
tion workers, though the differences are not 
Europe, too, the two available 
studies report the skidder less prone 
leftist politics than his non-mobile brethren. 
investigation Germany, per cent 
357 workers whose fathers were manual 
workers supported the Social Democratic 
party, compared per cent the 
workers with non-manual Fin- 


Suicide and Homicide, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1955; and Robins and O’Neal, “Mortality, 
Mobility, and Crime: Problem Children Thirty 
Later,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1958), pp. 162-171. 

Centers, The Psychology Social Classes, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, 180. 
Cf. Maccoby’s finding that downward mobile per- 
sons conformed over-conformed middle class 
norms Republican voting and affiliation (op. 
pp. 34-35). 

Kahn, Participation Union Locals, Evanston, 
Row Peterson, 1958, pp. 142-148. 

Differences range from per cent. 
283 union auto workers Detroit, per cent 
those from white collar families voted for 
Eisenhower 1952, compared with per cent 
the sons farmers, per cent the sons 
skilled workers, and per cent the sons 
other manual workers. Kornhauser, Shep- 
pard and Mayer, When Labor Votes, New 
York: University Books, 1956, 43. The 1952 Sur- 
vey Research Center data 156 urban manual 
workers show that per cent the skidders and 
per cent the non-skidders favored the Re- 
publicans. The comparable difference per cent 
for the 1948 election. Based tabulations 
Social Mobility,” Transactions the Third World 
Congress Sociology, London: International 
Sociological Association, 1956, 174. 

1953 study the UNESCO In- 
stitute Social Science Cologne, Germany, re- 
ported 
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land, two-generation workers have been more 
likely vote Communist than workers 
middle class origin—a difference per 

Speculations about the reasons for the 
ideological conservatism the downward 
mobile worker are varied. The main argu- 
ments fall into two categories: 


Resistance failure society which 
emphasizes success values and the belief 
open class system. Skidders resist the 
status implications downward mobility 
denying failure and striving 


Early, retrospective, anticipatory, 
later socialization. (a) Early: Skidders have 
earlier absorbed inappropriate attitudes from 
“middle class environment” “white 
collar occupational (b) Retro- 
spective: Skidders reject full participation 
the working class and retrospectively come 
value what they have lost—they adopt 
attitudes and practices the middle 
(c) Anticipatory: Skidders aspire and expect 
return their former status and so, 
anticipation, take the values middle 
class reference (d) Acculturation, 


174. 

variations defense mechanisms. The mechanism 
denial fantasy, product harsh, external 
child-rearing practices (e.g., beatings), concen- 
trated among children working class parents (in- 
dexed occupation and income). Miller and 
Swanson, Inner Conflict and Defense, New 
York: Holt, Chapters press. One reason 
that denial reality disfunctional for the mainte- 
nance and enhancement social position, and mid- 
dle class children are handled ways that assure 
status continuity. According this psychological 
hypothesis, when the man who has learned 
favor the mechanism denial fails and suffers status 
‘Some our intergenerational skidders may have 
slipped not only because bad breaks but because 
‘they were taught the “wrong” defense mechanisms; 
skidders with working class parents are 
using the typical mechanism the class 
(which handicapped them their attempt breach 
‘the class barrier). 

Lipset and Gordon, op. cit., pp. 492 ff. 

496. “Retrospective” seems imply 
“early” socialization; may distinguished 
ithe assumption that the early experience did not 
fully penetrate but nevertheless the person 
‘moved conform norms which distasteful 
comparison now realizes are prestigeful. 

pp. 493, 496. 
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later socialization: Skidders lack firm in- 
tegration with any social class, communicate 
little with other people, and receive little 
social support from them. “In: the absence 
extensive communication, [the mobile in- 
dividual] cannot fully assimilate the style 
life the members his new social class, 
with the result his beliefs and practices 
are intermediate between theirs and those 
the members his class origin.” 
Non-mobile workers, the other hand, 
frequent contact and communication with 
others like themselves and free from coun- 
teracting cross-class influences, acquire and 
maintain working class patterns behavior 
and Differences between skidders 
and non-skidders, then, are function 
time for acculturation. 

All these explanations imply differences 
class ideology between mobile and non- 
mobile workers: the skidder, more than the 
non-skidder, should adhere the success 
ideology, cherish high occupational ambi- 
tion, and optimistic about the chance for 
himself and his children return white 
collar status. short, should more 
“middle class” what believes, wants, 
and expects. The present study affords fur- 
ther test this general hypothesis. (Hypoth- 
esis “Findings” below.) 

The specific 
failure, class socialization—have further im- 
plications, however, which remain unexplored 
the stratification literature. tackle 
these, must make certain distinctions 
between types mobility, aspirations, and 
age. 

One explanation ideological conserva- 
tism among skidders pictures them deny- 


Blau, “Social Mobility and Interpersonal 
Relations,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1956), 292. Cf. Hyman, “The Value Sys- 
tems Different Classes,” Lipset and Bendix, 
cit., 441. 

Lipset and Gordon, cit., 493; Blau, op. 
cit., 291. the logical extreme, would find 
complete ecological segregation permitting com- 
munication only with those identical occupation 
and social class. The militancy miners, seamen 
longshoremen, etc. throughout the Free West has 
often been explained terms this social iso- 
lation hypothesis. Kerr and Siegel, “The In- 
terindustry Propensity Strike—An International 
Comparison,” Kornhauser al., editors, 
dustrial Conflict, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, 
pp. 189-212. 
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ing failure the same time that they strive 
regain what they have lost. For several 
reasons, this adherence the tradition 
opportunity should appiy more young 
intergenerational skidders than young 
worklife skidders; more older worklife 
skidders than older intergenerational 
skidders; and more older worklife skidders 
than young worklife skidders (Hypothesis 
II, “Findings” below). First, the real 
worklife skidders are the older factory 
workers who were white collar employees 
before entering the plant; unlike the young- 
sters, their occupational history long 
enough make worklife skidding mean- 
ingful failure-success terms. Moreover, 
skidders under 50, like those under 
30, fact have good chance regain 
lost Finally, where lie the coercive 
comparisons that men make evaluating 
their class situation? the skidder adheres 
the success ideology and has occupa- 
tional history, more likely compare 
himself with his own white collar past than 
with his father’s—and find spur his 
ambition the process. Contrast the young- 
ster. some cases the young white collar 
worker may have deliberately chosen the 
better wage the workbench 
temporary expedient. Gripped for the mo- 
ment young adult subculture with its 
call for cars, trips, tailormade suits, expen- 
sive outings with the girl friend 
feels little sense failure 


there relatively little permanent 


While 
crossing between manual and nonmanual occupa- 


tions the temporary crossings occur more fre- 
quently downward than upward from 
per cent [the non-manual workers the 
Oakland, California, sample men over 30] have 
one time another worked the manual occu- 
pations.” Lipset and Bendix, “Social Mo- 
bility and Occupational Career Patterns 
Lipset and Bendix, cit., pp. 455-456. Consistent 
with the Oakland findings are synthetic working 
life patterns constructed from data urban work- 
ers from the Six City Study. Jaffe and 
Carleton, Occupational Mobility the United 
States 1930-1960, New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1954, pp. 51-59. These studies tell that worklife 
skidders the second third decade their 
careers can still strive with justified optimism. 
Riesman and Bloomberg, “Work 
and Leisure: Fusion Polarity?” Arens- 
berg al., editors, Research Industrial Human 
Relations, New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 75-78. 
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and need resist its status implications. 
For the majority who have not chosen the 
downward path, worklife skidding should 
again count for little: the youngster has 
scanty labor market experience, and fresh 
from the controls middle class family; 
the important comparison for him the one 
which comes out second best his 
father. grows older, however, the 
intergenerational skidder moved adapt 
working class values and beliefs: the suc- 
cess ideology holds that what has 
nothing with his father’s status; less 
and less will himself asked 
his peers, “What did your father do?” 
sum, when deal with the ideological 
conservatism downward mobile workers, 
intergenerational mobility should count more 
for very young workers, while worklife mo- 
bility should have its most solid impact upon 
older workers (Hypothesis below). 
What about the explanations ideological 
conservatism that point class socialization 
—early, retrospective, anticipatory, later? 
What they imply for the differential 
effect types mobility age categories? 
socialization early retrospective, the 
implications follow our previous argument: 
workers grow older and family and 
beliefs are screened through labor market 
experience, worklife comparisons become 
salient and intergenerational comparisons 
fade into the background (as, indeed, they 
should accordance with the success ide- 
ology). our intergenerational skidder 
moves into his thirties and forties, 
remains the working class, adapts 
working class culture and the time 
interview him downward mobile worker, 
the effect mobility has been attenuated. 
the other hand, the anticipatory 
socialization and later socialization argu- 
ments are valid, our predictions would 
wrong: the skidder who wants and expects 
move out and can adopt the appro- 
priate values, beliefs, and life style whatever 
his age, whatever the type mobility. 
differences would show (contrary 
Hypothesis II). And the worklife skidder 
who has spent ten twenty years the 
working class, according this view, should 
surely learn working class ideology more 
thoroughly than the youngster fresh from 
white collar means that the 
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differences between older worklife skidders 
and non-skidders (due common later 
socialization) should than the differ- 
ences between younger skidders and non- 
skidders (contrary Hypothesis 6). 

Finally, addition making these dis- 
tinctions between age and types mobility, 
must ask: what system the depriva- 
tion felt the aspiration held? cannot 
lump together the worker whose ambitions 
are limited the next step the shop 
ladder, skilled worker’s foreman’s job, 
and the worker whose gaze directed toward 
higher rungs quite different ladders— 
independent proprietorship further train- 
ing for semi-professional career (see Hy- 
pothesis 

The specific hypotheses 
derived from these considerations are elabo- 
rated with the findings below. 


COMPANY, SETTING, AND METHODS STUDY 


Data were derived from questionnaires 
using mainly fixed-alternative questions filled 
out anonymously under direction the in- 
vestigators 2,499 non-supervisory em- 
ployees—virtually all the manual workers 
the “Rockwell Company.” Our index 
mobility movement from white collar 
manual “Manual” applies 
jobs coded skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled 
(including service other than protective), 
and mining; the “white collar” categories 
are professional and semi-professional, office 
work, sales work, managers, officials, self- 


24See Ely Chinoy’s sensitive discussion the 
differences between workers whose ambitions are 
factory-bound and those who talk about escape. 
Automobile Workers and the American Dream, New 
York: Random House, 1955, pp. 47-95. 

The case for using this move the best single 
index social mobility stated elsewhere. See, 
Kahl, The American Class Structure, New 
York: Rinehart, 1957, 46; Hans Speier, “The 
Worker Turning Bourgeois,” his Social Order and 
the Risks War, New York: Stewart, 1952, 
65. Among the well-known limits this index 
the fact that many the jobs classified white 
collar—especially “proprietor,” “clerk,” and “sales- 
man”—carry only slightly more prestige than the 
jobs called “manual.” For our purposes, this may 
not severe limit: status difference seen 
real but small often pains more poignantly than 
large one. Lipset and Gordon cit., pp. 
703-704) suggest, status panic may inversely 
related the decline status. 
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employed businessmen artisans, and pro- 
tective worker reporting that his 
father was white collar man when was 
tional skidder. worker who himself entered 
the factory from white collar job classi- 
fied worklife All others are 
non-skidders. ideology, used twelve 
items which seemed most unequivocally 
reveal attitudes toward social class and 
job opportunities the 
label all workers under 30, “young,” all those 
and over, “older.” 

permit tests our hypotheses elimi- 
nated the following categories: (1) Female 
workers, whose status not derived mainly 
from employment. (2) Male workers whose 
fathers were farmers when they were grow- 
ing up, who had themselves worked 
farms before entering the factory. While 
most shifts from farm factory the course 
early industrialization are moves from 
low rural low urban position (non- 
skidder), the situation probably more 
ambiguous for the midwest sample under 
consideration. (3) Workers who were stu- 
dents had occupation prior entering 
the Rockwell Company. (4) All workers who 
failed specify either their father’s occupa- 
tion their own prior employment 
Rockwell. The study sample thus consists 
male, urban, manual workers who had 
jobs elsewhere before entering this company 
—495 all. 

the fall 1951 these men were work- 
ing two separate plants, one new, one old, 
containing foundries, machine shops, and 
assembly units; most jobs were semi-skilled. 
The setting one-industry city about 


“Protective service” includes eight respondents 
and fathers. the alternative assumptions about 
working class perspectives, seemed that the move 
from fireman, policeman, regular army, etc. 
factory worker was downward. 

question: “If you had job before you 
came Rockwell, what kind work did you 
spend most time 

“Face validity” was the criterion for acceptance 
rejection items. For example, the two pos- 
sible indicators “class conscious unionism,” 
rejected “Suppose you went work company 
where the union was very weak and could not get 
anything for the workers. you think you would 
join anyway?” class conscious worker who had 
experienced weak unionism worse might well 
answer “no.” 
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15,000 population, surrounded farmland 
and located miles from metropolitan 
area. The Rockwell Company, estab- 
lished, family enterprise, manufacturing 
home appliances, the largest single em- 
ployer the city, employing about 4,000 
people. tight labor market competes 
for labor with the metropolis. 

The union local presently affiliate 
the UAW-AFL-CIO. Rockwell was origi- 
nally organized the United Electrical 
Workers 1938, after long, bitter strike. 
1951, after the was expelled from 
the CIO for Communist domination, the 
local joined the UAW. brief strike was 
called shortly thereafter—only few months 
before data were collected. These events may 
have served make ideological responses 
more readily available and highlight con- 
trasts between variously situated workers. 

Rockwell’s manual workers are quite 
stable. Most them live the city 
which the plant located and plan 
remain Rockwell “as long can work 
here.” They are predominantly male (80 per 
cent), married (74 per cent), with least 
one dependent (78 per cent). The median 
age for all manual workers and for 
the study sample, 30. (Only one eight 
the sample older than 50.) third have 
least five years seniority; the comparable 
figure for the study sample per cent. 
Four ten Rockwell workers grew 
farm, three ten small town; while 
those the study sample are very much 
more urbanized. 

This small city, ex-farm boy milieu should 
minimize class-conscious responses and hence 
reduce the differences between the mobile 
and non-mobile. Moreover, quasi-company 
town like this one may afford more cross- 
class communication than, say Detroit, where 
more diversified work environments yield 
less basis for conversation between the 
classes, and where more homogeneous work- 
ing class neighborhoods foster greater shar- 
ing intra-class grievances. recent events 
favor our general thesis, the social setting 
the Rockwell Company works against it. 

our definitions, per cent the 495 
men were intergenerational skidders, and 
per cent were worklife skidders. There 
reason believe that this respect our 
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sample typifies national mobility 

Since predicted the relationships dis- 
cussed above, used chi square one- 
tailed test; percentage differences serve 
measure the strength relationships. 
Our argument rests not only upon the size 
but also upon the consistency predicted 
differences within homogeneous sample 
exposed common working class culture 
the same workplace and community. 


FINDINGS 


The data, presented detail Table 
generally confirm our hypotheses. pos- 
sible comparisons skidders 
skidders called for Hypotheses and 
(holding age and mobility type constant 
and counting aspiration for foremanship 
middle class aspiration) only five compari- 
sons show percentage differences the un- 
expected direction (items and 
for the young intergenerational category and 


the three national samples available, between 
one-sixth and one-fourth the manual workers 
had non-manual fathers. eliminated females and 
farmer sons and fathers, made minor adjustments, 
and retabulated achieve some comparability with 
Rockwell. 288 manual worker sons Centers’ 
study (July, 1945, quota sample), per cent 
reported white collar fathers (large business owners 
and managers; professional, small business owners 
and managers, and white collar). This the only 
sample that excludes Negroes. Richard Centers, 
“Occupational Mobility Urban Occupational 
Strata,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1948), 198. 256 sons manual farm 
labor occupations the 1952 Survey Research 
Center election study (area-probability sample) 
per cent had non-manual fathers. Based tabula- 
tion Lipset and Zetterberg, cit., 165. Kahl’s 
adaptation census-classified NORC data (Spring, 
1947, quota sample) eliminates service worker sons 
and counts the few service worker fathers with the 
unskilled. The further elimination farm sons 
and fathers and “Don’t Know’s,” yields 314 manual 
worker sons, whom per cent were skidders. 
“Jobs and Occupations: Popular Evaluation,” 
Opinion News, (September 1947), 12; and 
Joseph Kahl, The American Class Structure, New 
York: Rinehart, 1957, 260. 

The size our sample did not permit statistical 
analysis categories combining mobility types 
(men who have experienced both intergenerational 
and worklife mobility). Only about one four 
our intergenerational skidders also worklife skid- 
der. Tables comparing these two-time 
with non-skidders, however, suggest consistently 
additive effect social class items for the two types 
mobility within age categories. 
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item for the young worklife category). The 
net average difference the predicted direc- 
tion per The main findings are 
the following: 


Skidders are more conservative their 
values and beliefs regarding the stratification 
order than non-skidders. This appears for all 
attitudes toward social class and mobility. 
larger proportion workers who have 
moved downward reject identification with 
the working class (items and 5); believe 
open class system and ability 
the proper basis for promotion (items and 
aspire middle class position for them- 
selves, attach importance promotion op- 
portunity, and say they would accept the 
job foreman offered (items and 
12); anticipate leaving the factory soon 
(item 6); and expect their children 
achieve middle class position (item 3). 
general, the men who have lost status adhere 
more firmly the free mobility ideology 
than those who have not. 

Results which are statistically insignificant 
contradictory can explained with refer- 
ence our hypotheses about types mo- 
bility, age differences, and, some extent, 
the distinction between situs and stratum 
aspirations. 


The ideological conservatism skid- 
ders can explained almost entirely the 
presence of, first, older worklife skidders and, 
second, young intergenerational skidders. 
The following comparisons demonstrate the 
point: 

Older worklife skidders (column 
versus non-skidders (column 8). For all five 
items social class there are significant 
differences the predicted direction—a net 
average difference per cent. All seven 
items inplant mobility conform direc- 
tion our hypotheses, six them signifi- 
cantly. The net average difference pre- 
dicted direction for all items per cent. 

Older intergenerational skidders (col- 
umn versus non-skidders (column 6). The 
weaker impact intergenerational compari- 


Applying hypothesis III, which count 
desire foreman situs aspiration, less appli- 
cable class ideology, the number errors 
48; the average difference the predicted di- 


rection eight per cent. 
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sons for older workers seen the fact that 
the differences here are significant only 
class identification and aspiration (items 
and and the foremanship items (11 and 
12). The net average difference predicted 
direction for social class items per cent, 
for all items nine per 

Young intergenerational skidders (col- 
umn versus non-skidders (column 2). Sig- 
nificant differences appear four five 
social class items (item belief open 
class system, shows seven per cent re- 
versal). Differences are the predicted di- 
rection four seven workplace items 
(7, 10, 11), none them significant. 
The net average difference predicted direc- 
tion for social class items per cent, for 
all items seven per cent. 

Young worklife skidders (column 
versus non-skidders (column 4). Significant 
differences emerge only two five social 
class items and 3), and one seven 
workplace items (12, accept foremanship). 
Relationships tend weak. The net 
average difference for social class items 
seven per cent, the same for all items. 
The impact worklife skidding thus seems 
much greater for older men while intergen- 
erational skidding bit more important 
for the young. This not product our 
definition “older,” since drawing the line 
instead yields the same results. 

Item provides striking example 
how even these rough controls for type 
mobility and age sharpen the contrasts be- 
tween mobile and non-mobile workers. Cen- 
ters found for national sample that per 
cent intergenerational downward mobile 
workers identified with the middle upper 


Our skidders, whatever their age, tend have 
more education (e.g., some college for per cent 
intergenerational and per cent worklife 
skidders contrast with eight and six per cent for 
comparable non-skidders). Therefore tried 
control for education, ideological force inter- 
vening between early socialization and labor market 
experience. Although the small some age- 
mobility categories limits the analysis, these tables 
suggest the following hypotheses: (1) education has 
very little effect the relationship between work- 
life skidding and ideology; (2) high school edu- 
cation more strengthens the long-run impact 
intergenerational skidding (older intergenerational 
skidders are more conservative than non-skidders) 
(3) little education slightly reduces the intergenera- 


tional effect for youngsters. 


class compared with per cent the 
figures nearly identical with 
our distribution for young worklife and 
older intergenerational categories. But our 
sample the differences double when the cru- 
cial skidder-non-skidder comparisons are 
made—young intergenerational (54 versus 
per cent) and older worklife (49 versus 
per cent). 

Young intergenerational (column 
versus older intergenerational skidders (col- 
umn 5). the early and retrospective social- 
ization arguments are correct, this analysis 
should show decreasing ideological conserv- 
atism with age the coercive effect 
comparisons with father wears off and adapt- 
ation working class culture begins. Sig- 
nificant differences this direction appear 
for four five class items (all but item 
and for two seven workplace items (6, 7). 
There almost difference for items 
and 12. But two significant reversals appear: 
per cent more the older skidders 
stressed the importance chance for fore- 
manship and per cent more them be- 
lieve open class system. The net aver- 
age difference predicted direction for social 
class items per cent, for all items eight 
per cent. 

Older worklife skidders (column 
versus young worklife skidders (column 3). 
The explanation terms denial failure 
predicts more ideological conservatism 
the older category; this score all five class 
items come out the right direction, one 
significantly. The workplace items show 
inconsistent picture. The net average differ- 
ence predicted direction for social class 
per cent, and for all items four per cent. 
contrast, the later socialization hypothesis 
holds that the worklife skidder will time 
become acculturated the working class 
and will less conservative than the young 
man who just took off the white collar; but 
all the relevant comparisons tend con- 
tradict this view. Older worklife skidders 
are clearly more “middle class” what they 
believe, want, and expect than comparable 
non-skidders, and the most directly rele- 
vant measures (1, 10) they adhere 
more the free mobility ideology than 
the young worklife skidders. Finally, for all 


Op. cit., 180. 
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items the size predicted differences 
between older worklife skidders and non- 
skidders greater than the size differ- 
ences which appear between young worklife 
skidders and non-skidders. 


Skidders, because their adherence 
the success ideology, are more interested 
escape from the factory than movement 
within it; modest aspirations and expecta- 
tions for in-plant mobility and bolder aspira- 
tions and expectations for out-plant mobility 
tend mutually exclusive. Using the con- 
cept group occupations 
whose status system may considered 
unit hypothesized that workers who 
show little interest inter-class mobility 
may still aspire better themselves within 
the status system the factory, and that 
workers who adopt the mobility stance 
the middle class (for example, our skidders) 
are not likely interested intra-situs 
movement. The two types movement, 
reasoned, call for incompatible kinds be- 
havior. Class mobility requires more detach- 
ment from the moral order the plant and 
the working class sub-culture; situs mobility 
requires, least compatible with, com- 
mitment both (even the foreman must 
some degree adhere working class 
values and beliefs, well those work- 
place norms which cut across status levels). 
Accordingly, for the workplace items avail- 
able, predicted that our skidders would 
show more interest getting out the fac- 
tory but less interest current wages 
some other job the plant; more interest 
promotions generally and ability the 
criterion, but less interest foremanship. 
Table shows this reasoning correct 
for everything but the foreman’s job. 
accents further the salience older work- 
life skidders source ideological con- 
servatism among workers. 

Older worklife skidders were significantly 
less committed Rockwell, less interested 
workplace mobility (as indicated the 
importance attached high wages and the 
desire for another job the plant). the 
same time they rated “good chance for 


Hatt suggests the following situses: 
manual work, business, political, professional, recre- 
ation and aesthetics, service, agriculture, military. 
“Occupation and Social Stratification,” American 
Journal Sociology, (May, 1950), 539. 
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promotion” high their evaluation job 
more often and displayed more opposition 
seniority promotion criterion. Contrary 
our predictions, however, the skidders 
showed more desire for and willingness 
accept foreman’s job. The foremanship 
issue also provides the only significant re- 
versal for our point that intergenerational 
mobility should count for Jess than work- 
life mobility for older workers (see item 11) 
and more for young workers (see item 12) 
The celebrated ambiguity the foreman’s 
position the status system and the ambiva- 
lence workers toward this “master and 
victim double talk” may account for the 
ambiguity our results whenever the fore- 
man was mentioned. 

more direct test Hypothesis 
relating situs aspiration (items 11, 
12) class identification and aspiration 
(items and 2)—shows that while the two 
are not mutually exclusive, there relation 
between them. Low and high class aspira- 
tion are equally compatible with strong situs 
aspiration. But cross-class identifiers (those 
who say they are working class but want 
middle class) tend reject situs aspira- 
tion. 

best the data give Hypothesis III 
stated only weak support. Better measures 
types aspiration would desirable. 

summary, then, analysis 495 Rock- 
well workers with urban background and 
previous occupational history shows that 
skidding has conservative impact values 
and beliefs regarding the stratification order. 
More precisely, those experiences which pre- 
cede and accompany downward occupational 
mobility play part making the skidder 
more conservative than workers his class 
destination. (We lack comparisons with 
norms class origin—baseline data from 
which measure changes ideology.) The 
relationship between mobility and ideology 


Answers the question, “Would you take the 
job consistently contradict our expecta- 
tions: older skidders, especially worklife skidders, 
are more willing accept foremanship than non- 
skidders, are young worklife skidders. There 
some indication that many the disinterested 
young intergenerational skidders (75 per cent say 
the chance become foreman not important) 
will end enthusiastic management men (only 
per cent say they would not accept the job). 
See also footnote below. 
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was affected the expected direction 
versus worklife), and lesser extent 
type mobility aspirations (situs versus 
stratum). The strongest and most consistent 
relationships prevail among older worklife 
skidders, whether the age split made 
40. 

The anomalous conservatism the status- 
deprived can understood with reference 
early retrospective socialization leading 
denial failure and individual striving. 
Like man falling from skyscraper, our 
skidder reaches not the direction his 
fall, but back the structure. The values 
and beliefs the middle class family the 
while collar workgroup retain their force 
despite later status loss. 

These explanations are borne out more 
than the later socialization hypothesis, which, 
contrary our results, implies that older 
worklife skidders should less conservative 
than young ones. There may general 
tendency, evident these and other data, 
for most workers give hope getting 
ahead they approach the age and 
become embedded the working class, but 
older skidders Rockwell plainly resist this 
tendency. 

Finally, our data provide support for 
the anticipatory socialization argument. This 
given further emphasis study 
upward-moving workers—an ingenious natu- 
ral experiment the same company—in 
which Lieberman found that workers who 
become foremen stewards not adopt 
attitudes that “fit” the position until after 
the 


Twenty-three Rockwell workers who became 
company foremen and who were elected union 
stewards between the administration question- 
naires the fall 1951 and December, 1952, plus 
matched control groups were re-studied Decem- 
ber. Comparisons the initial characteristics 
workers who later moved with the rest Rock- 
well’s workers measured anticipatory 
before-and-after comparisons those who changed 
roles with control groups measured socialization 
role. Lieberman found that workers who moved 
foremanship were initially pro-management 
(indicated attitudes toward Rockwell, the union, 
the incentive and seniority systems) workers who 
became stewards were not initially pro-union. 
anything, they were both somewhat anti-manage- 
ment and anti-union—that is, until they got their 
new jobs, whereupon the unseemly sentiments were 
quickly cast off. This study also found that foremen 


4 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


Why little anticipatory socialization— 
either for our mobility-oriented skidders 
for Lieberman’s mobility-oriented future 
foremen and stewards? explanation 
suggested the following features the 
organizational context: (1) industrial con- 
flict not severe enough and positions most 
readily mobile men—foreman, 
steward, similar jobs out the plant— 
are not authoritative enough demand re- 
cruitment the basis criteria; 
(2) positions strongly instituted, with 
relatively clear (if inconsistent) behavior 
directives, not require prior attitudes that 
“fit” the positions; (3) anticipatory social- 
ization functional only where mobility 
channels are wide open, while promotion 
possibilities Rockwell are quite 

Why little acculturation? The findings 
the conservatism skidders must also 
put larger social context. deal 
here with the impact regular patterns 
urban occupational mobility time 
sustained prosperity country high 
level economic development. Structural 
and cultural conditions which might dis- 
pose our skidders more radical political 
adjustments—for example, rejection the 
stratification order—include: (1) the inse- 
curities early industrialization, with its 
painful transformations from peasant 
proletarian, rural urban, alien citi- 
zen; (2) economic slump advanced 
society accompanied widespread sense 


and stewards both tend come from those ele- 
ments the rank and file who are more capable 
(educated, skilled, have read the contract), stable 
(integrated community), dissident (active 
griper), younger (nine ten were years 
old), and mobility-oriented. Many our skidders 
would fit. Seymour Lieberman, “The Relationship 
Between Attitudes and Roles,” unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University Michigan, 1954. 

Cf. Merton and Kitt, “Contribu- 
tions the Theory Reference Group Behavior,” 
Studies the Scope and Method “The American 
Soldier,” Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950, pp. ff. 

87W. Moore, and Labor, 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951. Cf. 
Wilensky and Lebeaux, Industrial Society 
and Social Welfare, New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1958, Chapters 3-5. 
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declining opportunity; (3) structure 
opportunity similar that confronting 
Rockwell workers but cultural values which 
put less emphasis open class system 
and the urgency success; (4) society 
which the working class has not moved 
up, relatively, income, style life, and 
sources prestige other than occupation 
radical response would then more 
available the skidder). 

Rockwell data remind promising 
leads for stratification research: 


The need take account types 


have been unable locate directly relevant 
data. However, several students the University 
Michigan have been engaged field explorations 
the impact unemployment. Among especially 
deprived segments the population anti-system 
responses are common. For instance, Leggett, 
Street, and Richards have analyzed 121 
interviews with three groups Negroes who were 
hard hit the recession 1957-58. Fifty dis- 
placed Negroes study directed Shep- 
pard and Ferman auto plant shutdown 
were asked, “If bad depression were happen 
again what you think would happen?” The 
modal responses were: (1) Collective violence— 
predicts revolution, rioting, etc., per cent 
would have revolution and knock out few 
these capitalists who dog and hog it;” 
don’t see much hope for the country. These 
youngsters aren’t going take what took 
the last depression. They will tear the 
etc.). (2) Individual acts violence—assault, kill- 
ing, etc., per cent (“We won’t have country. 
fighting, stealing, starving. one 
will have chance. Not even the rich man,” etc.). 
These were high seniority semi-skilled workers who 
had achieved foothold Detroit industry and 
partial home ownership. Almost identical distribu- 
tion response—about half projecting violence— 
was found two other Negro samples, one 
close-knit Negro neighborhood with radical leader- 
ship and younger population, half which was 
unemployed 32), the other neighborhood 
chosen for comparable deprivation but the absence 
121 Negroes had experienced considerable recent 
low seniority position; the data suggest that the 
most deprived are most prone “violent” verbal 
responses. That depression makes radical perspec- 
tive more available skidders and non-skidders 
alike is, course, illustrated some the soci- 
ology the ’thirties. See, Jones, Life, 
Liberty and Property, New York: Lippincott, 1941. 
Since all industrial societies are subject economic 
instability, bringing with variations the inci- 
dence status deprivation, would seem wise 
relate variations the rates and effects skidding 
the business cycle. 
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mobility and aspirations studies the 
social and psychological consequences 
mobility. Few such studies have used work 
history variable; our analysis shows 
worklife mobility much more influen- 
tial than intergenerational mobility shap- 
ing the adult perspectives all but very 
young workers and older educated workers. 
Still fewer studies have distinguished the 
status system workplace from that 
community and society. Our data here are 
equivocal. fact, they contain suggestion 
contrary Hypothesis III but one con- 
sistent with two hypotheses the literature 
psychology and sociology: aspiration 
levels different contexts are interdepend- 
and status achievement one system 
exerts strain toward achievement other 
Those who aim move aim 
all rank systems possible; the worker who 
wishes leave the factory for some other 
occupational ladder who has the past 
achieved white collar position also wants 
foreman that will yield similar 
result other criteria status (income, 
style life). 

The gains and costs mobility and 
the need consider descent well ascent. 
Even where data have been collected 
mobility patterns, the stratification litera- 
ture attends more the consequences up- 
ward than downward mobility—a reflection, 
perhaps, the relatively low rate skidding 
American society during the boom period 
when the research was under More- 


Kurt Lewin al., “Levels Aspiration,” 
McV. Hunt, Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
orders, New York: Ronald, 1944, Vol. pp. 333- 
Hartley, “Subjective States and the Equilibra- 
tion Hypothesis,” Journal Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, (October, 1951), pp. 

The status consistency hypothesis stated 
Among Clerical Workers,” Human Organization, 
(Spring, 1953), pp. 5-10. Cf. Lenski, “Status 
Crystallization: Non-Vertical Dimension Social 
Status,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1954), pp. 405-413. 

The “sociological” novels and shows about 
mobility are almost exclusively preoccupied with 
the psychological strains successful businessmen 
and professionals. Apparently even the “humanists” 
who make business expropriating then attack- 
ing social science for its ideological methodologi- 
cal conservatism have seen richer material the 
point return than the death salesman. 


over, the more systematic studies following 
Durkheim’s lead have emphasized the conse- 
quences rapid ascent for the person— 
disruption primary relations the main 
The impact mobility upon larger 
social structures has received less systematic 
attention, although many writers have specu- 
lated imaginatively about possible social con- 
sequences mobility. Rockwell data are 
indirectly relevant one such speculation. 
Does high rate rapid social mobility 
produce social category which powerfully 
reinforces the cult optimism and gratitude, 
thereby deadening social criticism? does 
it, the contrary, develop cadre crea- 
tive men independent mind, released from 
traditional norms, ready provide some 
needed novelty and flexibility? The more 
skilled segments the mobile population 
—the professional, scientist, artist—are un- 
der scrutiny here; but possible that 
those who have not made out well never- 
theless love the system. Indeed, our data 
picture the skidder optimistic-grateful 
rather than creative-independent. far 
lively debate about the social order 
vital for the maintenance democratic 
society, this represents loss. the other 
hand, seems likely that the presence 
our skidders the working class, with their 
adherence the free mobility ideology, con- 
strains tendencies toward political extremism 
among two-generation workers, who, sharing 
the same grievances and perspectives, un- 
exposed deviant views skidders would 
more susceptible totalitarian solutions. 

short, our along with other 
workers who escape from working class cul- 
ture psychologically actually, function 
reduce working class solidarity and social 
criticism from below—and thereby slow 
down the push toward equality. But the 
declassé were not optimistic-grateful, they 


42See two careful reviews this literature: 
Blau, op. cit.; Janowitz, “Some Conse- 
quences Social Mobility the United States,” 
Transactions the Third World Congress Soci- 
ology, III, London: International Sociological 
ciation, 1956, pp. 191-201. 

43M. Tumin, “Some Unapplauded Conse- 
quences Social Mobility Mass Society,” 
Social Forces, (October, 1957), 35. 

Janowitz, op. cit., 195. See also the several 
discussions the “marginal man.” 
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might combine with normally apathetic 
workers form the vanguard extremist 
political movements. What American society 
loses equality, may gain the main- 
tenance freedom. 

Whatever its consequences, and whether 
applaud condemn them, surely can- 
not ignore the fact downward mobility. 


THE SITUS DIMENSION OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


University California, Los Angeles 


The majority studies occupational structure have been concerned with the vertical 
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The Organization Man the make, who 
has gained the center the stage, represents 
tiny fraction the population. The 
skidder, have defined him, represents 
perhaps fifth the working class urban 
background, almost tenth all urbanites 
the labor force—in time recession, 
more. 


(stratification) dimension. Theoretical and methodological considerations suggest that 
unidimensional analysis inadequate for many research problems. Attempts sociologists 
and psychologists employ second, “horizontal” dimension are reviewed. theoretical 
classification situses proposed, consisting equally valued functional categories 
occupations. pilot study the empirical situs placement selected occupations re- 
ported. The utility situs analysis discussed and illustrative hypotheses are presented 


study social differentiation 
the analysis occupations has 

long been major focus American 
sociology. The majority studies occu- 
pational structure, however, have been al- 
most exclusively concerned with the vertical 
stratified dimension the division 
labor. the purpose this paper sug- 
gest theoretical approach and technique 
for the systematic analysis additional 
dimension, situs, the horizontal differentia- 
tion occupational structure. 


THE VERTICAL DIMENSION 


Although considerable disagreement exists 
stratification research, there seems 
high degree consensus regarding the 
utility occupation index socio- 
economic position. The majority research- 
ers who use occupation this way have em- 
ployed the Edwards census classification 
some variant based upon it. This scheme, 
its original formulation, classifies occupa- 


Alba Edwards, Social-economic Grouping 
the Gainful Workers the United States, Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 


concerning occupational role and social mobility. 


tions into six levels strata called 
economic 


Professional persons 
Proprietors, managers, and officials: 
2-a. Farmers (owners and tenants) 
2-b. Wholesale and retail dealers 
2-c. proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials 

Clerks and kindred workers 
Skilled workers and foremen 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers: 

6-a. Farm laborers 

6-b, Laborers, except farm 

6-d. Servant classes 


Edwards attempts validate this classifica- 
tion scale superior-inferior categories 
the use statistics median income and 
educational attainment derived 
1940 census tabulations. The data show, al- 
though with considerable overlapping 
ranges, that “the social-economic groups are 
arranged the descending order the 
social economic status the workers com- 
prising them and that they constitute 
Edwards’ rank-ordering occu- 


2Alba Edwards, Comparative Occupation 
Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1943, 
180. 
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pational groups generally borne out 
number subsequent studies occupational 
prestige and has become part the soci- 
ologist’s stock “social facts.” 

not wish raise the question 
whether not occupations are differentially 
evaluated. Our concern rather the ade- 
quacy the Edwards scale technique 
with which analyze and understand the 
American occupational structure. perusal 
the recent sociological literature suggests 
growing dissatisfaction with the Edwards 
scheme, from the point view both its 
theoretical and methodological character- 
istics. 

Theoretically, there some question 
whether not single rank ordering 
occupational groups accurate repre- 
sentation the American occupational struc- 
ture. Some argue that this notion over- 
simplification social reality. Foote sees 
it, for example, studies stratification em- 
ploying this conception have “premised 
simple system ranks organized single 
whole which the scientist could contemplate 
with indifferent objectivity. But society 
not like that; the viewpoint so-called 
sociological realism far from realistic, now 
not earlier.” Again, Parsons cautions: 

only the broadest sense that this class com- 
plex American society can made 
yield single unequivocal scale classes. 

high business executives, people highly 
placed the ascriptive-qualitative functions 
such scientists and writers, etc., are ex- 
tremely difficult rank relative each 
most notable features the American system 
stratification its relative looseness, the 


absence clear-cut hierarchy prestige 
except very broad sense.* 


Foote, “Destratification and Re- 
stratification—An Editorial Foreword,” American 
Journal Sociology, (January, 1953), 325. 

Parsons, Revised Analytical Ap- 
proach the Theory Social Stratification,” 
Bendix and Lipset, editors, Class, Status and 
Power, Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, 121. This 
idea has been used least one popular writer 
American culture: “Our class structure has taken 
peculiar and, believe, unique shape, which 
matter how hard try quite simply does not lend 
itself being measured the old yardsticks 
upper, middle and lower class. Our society, 
while not classless, longer divided horizon- 
tally, like geological model, into social strata; 
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The essence these views seems 
that the American occupational structure 
may most meaningfully viewed con- 
sisting multiple hierarchies—several lad- 
ders occupational status positions instead 
one rank order encompassing all types 
work. one accepts this model, follows 
that single vertical scales, such Edwards’, 
are best crude representation reality 
and worst serious distortion American 
occupational structure. Certainly, research 
problems are seriously handicapped through 
the use scale which does not facilitate 
permit the analysis two-dimensional oc- 
cupational 

Methodologically, the Edwards scale and 
similar ones suffer from number inade- 
quacies, regardless whether one subscribes 
the single multiple dimensional con- 
ception the occupational system. Those 
who use the Edwards scale complain about 
the grossness the categories; requires 
the combination under one head hetero- 
geneous collection occupations which fre- 
quently differ median income, educational 
prerequisites, social prestige, and nature 
work. Consequently, findings based this 
type occupational classification must 
fairly rough approximations and subject 
considerable variation, and problems oc- 
cupational variance and difference within 
strata often cannot handled. Kahl makes 
this point commenting somewhat 
modified version the Edwards scale: 

The category managers, proprietors, and 
officials probably the least satisfactory for 
stratification analysis. Obviously the farmers 
are very different from the urban business- 
men, and must always keep them separate. 
But the latter category hodgepodge, in- 


cluding everybody from pushcart 
bank presidents.® 


divided vertically, like series pyramids, each 
pyramid with its own aristocracy the top and 
its broad base supporters the bottom. 
There big business pyramid with tycoons its 
top, intellectual pyramid, communications and 
entertainment pyramid, one for labor, one for do- 
gooders and one for the underworld.” Russell Lynes, 
Surfeit Honey, New York: Harper, 1957, 72. 

excellent discussion the assumptions 
underlying the construction the Edwards scale 
and similar socio-economic scales, see Theodore 
Caplow, The Sociology Work, Minneapolis: The 
University Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 42-49. 

Joseph Kahl, The American Class Structure, 
New York: Rinehart, 1957, 66. similar criticism 


This inadequacy especially acute when the 
scale used basis for studying occu- 
pational mobility, since much movement 
“lost” because the broadness the cate- 
gories. 

Such criticisms not suggest that the 
Edwards scale has utility for the student 
occupational structure. has been highly 
useful, for example, the analysis changes 
the composition the labor force through 
time. Rather, suggest that changes 
scales this type are necessary are 
arrive more accurate understanding 
the nature American occupational struc- 
ture, hope use effectively occu- 
pational data the analysis stratification. 
believe that the inadequacies discussed 
above can greatly reduced through the 
use additional dimension—the hori- 
zontal—and making certain correspond- 
ing changes the vertical arrangement 
occupational groups. The remainder this 
paper concerns the problem constructing 
two-dimensional model the occupational 
structure and its utility for stratification and 
mobility research. 


THE HORIZONTAL DIMENSION 


Fifteen years ago, Benoit-Smullyan sug- 
gested the conceptual difference between 
stratum and stratum category 
individuals positions placed above 
below other categories hierarchical rank 
order based upon differential, comparative 
evaluation. situs term coined Benoit- 
Smullyan for this purpose) category 
individuals positions placed level 
with other categories, all which are given 
the same evaluation. 

Benoit-Smullyan does not discuss occupa- 
tional situs distinctions, but rather illustrates 
the latter with sex and clan differentiation. 
His conceptual framework may fruitfully 
used, however, for establishing the horizontal 
dimension occupational structure. Occu- 


voiced Dewey Anderson and Percy 
Davidson, Occupational Trends the United 
States, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1940, 
42, and Percy Davidson and Dewey 
Anderson, Occupational Mobility American 
Community, Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, especially 87. 

Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status Types, 
and Status Interrelations,” American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1944), pp. 
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pational situses, then, are categories work 
which are differentiated some way but are 
not invidiously compared. The comparison 
professionals with unskilled workers 
stratum distinction. The comparison sales 
occupations with those manufacturing 
situs distinction, the degree that they, 
categories, are given equal evaluation. 

satisfy the theoretical model, each 
situs category should contain occupations 
ranging from highest lowest status, cut- 
ting through all strata the occupational 
structure. Empirically, there may not 
equally-extended status ranges occupa- 
tions within each situs, but the model, 
follow the Benoit-Smullyan conception, 
must not preclude the possibility such 
ranges. Several attempts have been made 
sociologists establish two-dimensional 
classifications occupations. However, none 
them, our opinion, has developed 
horizontal dimension which meets the situs 
definition. 

1949, Warner and his associates pro- 
posed rating scale for occupations which 
basically revision Edwards’ classifica- 
tion, with additional vertical dimension 
based the criteria skill, size business, 
and prestige.* sense, this attempt 
transform Edwards’ strata into the hori- 
zontal dimension—which arrives half- 
way house. The resulting categories are not 
situses, here defined, because they are 
specifically rank-ordered: professionals, pro- 
prietors and managers, businessmen, clerks 
and kindred workers, manual workers, pro- 
tective and service workers, and 
Within each these categories specific oc- 
cupations can range from high low prestige 
ratings, for example, professionals ranging 
from physicians undertakers’ assistants, 
clerks from A.s telephone operators, 
manual workers from contractors coal 
miners. Warner puts it: 


two-dimensional factor and use the various 
occupational groups which had been defined 


Lloyd Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth 
Eells, Social Class America, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949. Possibly the earliest situs- 
like arrangement occupations according func- 
tion found Walter Bingham, “Abilities 
and Occupations Magazine, 
(February, 1934), pp. 6-17. 

Warner al., op. cit., pp. 140-141, 
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Edwards but accept the fact that 
there were gradations within each these 
groups with respect the degree skill 
required for the job and the amount pres- 
tige attached the job. Thus, any cate- 
gory occupation was not limited 
single rating but could potentially given 
rating from one seven, depending 
upon the degree skill required for particu- 
lar job rather than that associated with 
general occupational 


The resulting classification scheme shows 
that, due the nature the categories, the 
occupations within each one actually cannot 
range from one seven points (that is, from 
highest lowest prestige scores). There 
definite staggering stair-step effect 
the arrangement the categories because 
professional occupations cannot found 
which show the lowest prestige scores, nor 
manual occupations with the highest scores. 
The two-dimensional classification thus ap- 
proaches the notion situs, but does not 
fulfill the definition. 

Paul Hatt picked the term situs 
attempted establish empirically, through 
scale analysis the N.O.R.C. occupational 
prestige study, set equally-evaluated 
occupational categories. Hatt defines situs 
(in subsequent article with Nelson 
Foote): 

assumed that jobs and occupations 
have status values which 
distributed and, addition, possess qualities 
which distinguish them from others without 
invidious implications, then the occupational 
structure can conceived segmented both 


horizontally and vertically. The first these 
can called strata and the second 


Hatt’s constructed situses include: (1) Po- 
litical, (2) Professional, (3) Business, (4) 
Recreation and Aesthetics, (5) Agriculture, 
(6) Manual Work, (7) Military, and (8) 
Service. with Warner, evident that 
the Hatt situses not meet the definition 
equal-evaluation. Although speaks 
parallel status ladders, his categories include 
professions, manual work, and service, which 


136. 

Paul Hatt, “Occupations and Social Stratifi- 
cation,” American Journal Sociology, (May, 
1950), pp. 533-543. 

Foote and Paul Hatt, “Social 
Mobility and Economic Advancement,” The Amer- 
ican Economic Review, (May, 1953), pp. 371- 
373. 
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obviously involve evaluative criteria (for ex- 
ample, amount education) and duplicate 
Edwards’ professional, service, skill 
groupings. The result series staggered 
overlapping status ladders, which are 
probably combined function the original 
criterion used (occupation-consumer relation- 
ship), the scaling operation itself, and the 
particular occupations selected for the origi- 
nal N.O.R.C. 

Unlike empirically constructed 
groups, the horizontal classification theo- 
retically requires equally extended hier- 
archy occupations within each situs. 
seems follow from the Benoit-Smullyan 
definition (and, indeed, from that Hatt 
and Foote cited above) that situses cate- 
gories must equally evaluated, even 
though there wide status range spe- 
cific occupations within each group. 

Psychologists, concerned with occupations 
terms interest, occupational choice, and 
the function work for the individual (and 
perhaps less preoccupied with vertical struc- 
ture than sociologists) have developed sev- 
eral systematic multi-dimensional classifica- 
tion schemes. 1956, Anne Roe, for 
example, presented two-dimensional classi- 
fication occupations which meets our re- 
quirements for situs dimension: 

this scheme, every occupation classi- 
fied each two sets categories, one 
called Groups and the other Levels. Group 
subdivisions indicate the primary focus ac- 
tivity the occupation. Classification into 
Levels depends upon the degree personal 


autonomy and the level skill and training 
required. 


The “Groups” (corresponding situses) 
proposed Roe include: (1) Service, (2) 
Business Contact, (3) Organization, (4) 
Technology, (5) Outdoor, (6) Science, (7) 
General Cultural, and (8) Arts and Enter- 
tainment. Roe’s six “Levels” (corresponding 
strata) are Professional and Managerial 
(two levels based degree responsi- 
bility), Semi-professional and Small Busi- 
ness, Skilled, Semi-skilled, and Unskilled. 


See N.O.R.C. Survey No. 244 (March, 1946). 
Summarized the National Opinion Research 
Center, “Jobs and Occupations: Popular Evalua- 
tion,” Opinion News, (September 1947), pp. 
13, and reprinted Bendix and Lipset, op. cit., 
pp. 411-426. 

Roe, The Psychology Occupations, 
New York: Wiley, 1956, 144. 


= 


Roe’s Groups satisfy the definition situs 
insofar they allow for extended status 
ranges within each category and not form 
basis for invidious comparison cate- 
gories function the scheme itself. One 
difficulty with this horizontal classification, 
however, that consistent set criteria 
used differentiate the Groups: 

The focus occupation may 
personal interactions, supportive exploita- 
tive, close more distant, personal ad- 
ministrative. may activities involved 
the first handling natural resources, 
their conversion into commodities, 
the organizational structures required for 
these activities. may development 
and application knowledge, the preserva- 
tion the institutions and the accumulated 
knowledge the 

Thus Roe combines one dimension the 
criteria relationship (as Hatt uses it), 
function, and institutional be- 
lieve that second problem that the classi- 
fication inadequately meets the logical cri- 
terion exclusiveness, perhaps because 
the mixed criteria used. For example, uni- 
versity and college faculties are included 
both the Science and General Cultural 
Groups, while teachers are assigned Arts 
and Entertainment; promoters are included 
Business Contact, while writers are 
Arts and Entertainment; applied scientists 
are listed Technology and Outdoor; 
the practical nurse Service, while the 
nurse Science; taxi drivers are Serv- 
ice, truck drivers Technology, while 
teamsters are Outdoors. 

adaptation the Roe classification 
has been presented proposes 
pations, based earlier version Roe’s 
“Groups,” the same “Levels” listed above, 
and third dimension “Enterprise” 
institutional setting: 

Chemists work educational institutions, 
manufacturing, agriculture, govern- 
ment, and other institutional settings. The 
same true lawyers, psychologists, 
truck drivers, and clerks. The conditions 
work for chemists and clerks vary con- 


145. 
16See Helen Moser, Dubin, and 


Shelsky, Proposed Modification the Roe 
Occupational Classification,” Journal Counselling 
Psychology, (Spring, 1956), pp. 27-31. 

Donald Super, The Psychology Careers, 
New York: Harper, 1957. 
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siderably with the type enterprise which 
they work not just pay that varies 
with the institutional setting, but also the 
pace work, type supervision, security 
benefits, social life, etc. Hence, im- 
portant describe occupations third di- 
mension, that the type 


Super’s Enterprise dimension 
Agriculture-Forestry, Mining, Construction, 
Manufacture, Trade, Finance, Transport, 
Services, and Government. effect this 
adaptation the Major Industry Groups 
used the United States Although 
our concern here with classification 
types work society and not with the in- 
stitutional setting occupations, believe 
that this “third dimension” has important 
sociological implications. suggests, 
that even two-dimensional considerations 
may inadequate for the analysis certain 
problems occupational structure. 


SITUS CLASSIFICATION 


1953, the present authors proposed 
scheme for the two-dimensional classification 
occupations, based upon Benoit-Smull- 
yan’s concept Subsequently num- 
ber modifications the scheme have been 
made attempt overcome some the 
limitations cited above. Thus, order 
satisfy the specifications the horizontal 
dimension the model, was necessary 
choose single criterion which theoretically 
permits equal evaluation .of occupational 
categories. For this reason, the situses were 
organized primarily keeping with the 
principle societal function. 

Theoretically, all legitimate occupations, 
from street cleaner architect, are func- 
tional for the society, contributing some 
degree its successful operation. But 
society with complex division labor 
one occupation fully performs any given 
function (nurses not completely solve the 


44. 

Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Reports, 
Part Chapter Occupation Industry. Wash- 
ington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1954. 

original formulation may found 
Richard Morris and Raymond Murphy, “The 
Utility Situs Analysis the Study Social 
Structure,” Abstracts Papers Delivered the 
Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting the American 
Sociological Society, New York: American Socio- 
logical Society, 1953, (Mimeo). 
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problem health society). Accordingly, 
number occupations may related 
the degree which they jointly contribute 
the fulfillment societal function. One 
the bases for differential evaluation and 
reward occupations the extent which 
they help fulfill these general requisites. 
The functions themselves, however, far 
they are viewed equally necessary and 
vital for the maintenance society, are 
equally valued. For the purpose delineat- 
ing the model, assume that the prestige 
distribution occupations within situs 
may vary over time and between societies, 
but the situses themselves, functional 
categories, remain stable and equally val- 
Following the distinction made 
Aberle and his associates, our situs cate- 
gories are stressing what must done 
society, not things are done. The 
health function, for example, must carried 
out, but the nature the specific occupa- 
tions charged with contributing this func- 
tion may can argued, 
course, that entire functional categories 
occupations are differentially valued within 
given society and that this hierarchy may 
change over time—thus the relatively higher 
status scientific and learned occupations 
compared with entertainment occupations, 
the shift the prestige military occu- 
pations from peace making the 
assumption our model the equivalence 
situs categories, and not arbitrarily pre- 
judging the relative position situs groups, 
the problem differential evaluation 


beyond the scope this paper enter 
into discussion critique the proper criteria 
cutting points for the establishment strata, since 
are primarily concerned with the nature 
situses. The number strata and criteria for place- 
ment will vary with the research problem. For some 
investigations single-factor criteria such median 
income prestige score for specific occupations 
may prove useful; other cases, multiple criteria 
may used they are consistently applied each 
stratum. The point emphasize, however, that 
only evaluative criteria should used for this 
stratum dimension. 

22See Aberle al., “The Functional Pre- 
requisites Society,” Ethics, (January, 1950), 
pp. 100-111. 

For discusion this point view, see Hans 
Gerth and Wright Mills, Character and Social 
Structure, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953, 
especially pp. 330-339, 
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function can subjected further em- 
pirical 

The situses finally selected bear close 
resemblance the functional categories sug- 
gested Malinowski and the chief 
differences being the proliferation the pro- 
ductive and distributive functions, might 
expected highly industrialized so- 

Once the functional categories were es- 
tablished, the criteria exhaustiveness and 
exclusiveness were applied the basis 
attempts fit large number specific oc- 
cupations into the scheme. each case the 
tentative assignment given situs was 
based the nature the task—what the 
person the occupation does, rather than 
the kind institution the individual works 
for, his associates. Thus, railroad sec- 
tion-hand was assigned the Building and 
Maintenance situs (because repairs and 
maintains the right-of-way) rather than 
The fitting process resulted 
several regroupings, combining situses, 
and the construction new situses for the 
final list. The proposed situs categories, with 
brief definition each, are follows: 


DEFINITION CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONAL SITUSES 
Legal Authority—All occupations primarily 


24The hypothesis equivalence high and 
low statuses cutting across the situs categories 
borne out some extent the N.O.R.C. study 
occupational prestige cited footnote 13. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, Scientific Theory 
Culture and Other Essays, Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. ff.; John 
Bennett and Melvin Tumin, Social Life, Structure 
and Function, New York: Knopf, 1948, pp. 42-59; 
Kingsley Davis, Human Society, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949, pp. 370-377. 

should not assumed that the ten situs 
categories presented here, based American 
occupational types, are found all 
those societies where occupational roles tend 
more diffuse, and where the division labor 
less complex (e.g., non-literate societies), would 
expect find fewer distinct situs categories, i.e., 
they would collapsed and occupations would 
serve several functions the same time. 

should noted that this principle classi- 
fication not the same the one used the 
Bureau the Census for industrial classification. 
The latter derives from “answers the question, 
‘What kind business industry was working 
(U. Bureau the Census, 1954, cit., 
1C-4). are interested the question, “What 
does do?” Athough the industrial classification 
categories seem bear some resemblance situses 
and have labels some cases, they are 
quite different logic and results. 


a 


concerned with the formulation, arbitration, 
interpretation, enforcement the law, 
including those primarily concerned with 
the custody law-breakers. 

Finance and Records—All occupations pri- 
marily concerned with the handling mon- 
etary affairs the processing records, 
accounts, correspondence. 

Manufacturing—All occupations primarily 
concerned with the fabrication articles 
the processing raw materials produc- 
tion-line basis. 

Transportation—All occupations primarily 
concerned with the movement persons 
goods from one location another. 

Extraction—All occupations primarily con- 
cerned with the extraction, procurement, 
production raw materials. 

Building and occupations 
primarily concerned with the construction 
buildings other non-massproduced 
units, the installation, maintenance, 
repair equipment, property facilities. 

Commerce—All occupations primarily con- 
cerned with the buying, selling, exchange, 
marketing goods persons. 

Arts and Entertainment—All occupations 
primarily concerned with the creation 
art forms with the provision enter- 
tainment, recreation, information, aes- 
thetic satisfaction for the public. 

Education and occupations 
primarily concerned with formal instruction 
training with the acquisition 
edge end itself. 

10. Health and Welfare—All occupations pri- 
marily concerned with the detection, pre- 
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vention, alleviation illness, hazard, 


not include the military occupa- 
tions this classification because they con- 
stitute, believe, separate occupational 
structure with distinctive mobility patterns, 
income distribution, authority relations, and 
on. would appear, however, that many 
the situses listed above could applied 
the military occupational structure. 
legal occupations form another separate and 
distinctive structure, which not considered 
here. 

attempt determine the amount 
consensus the placement occupations 
situs categories, and determine whether 
not the descriptions situs groupings are 
unambiguous, occupations, selected 
represent broad range situses and strata 
(including well number occupations 
thought difficult classify), were presented 
alphabetical list 200 undergraduate 
students U.C.L.A. The respondents were 
asked classify these occupations according 
situs, each which was defined above, 
and give each occupation prestige rating, 
according the North-Hatt format. The 
results are summarized the accompanying 
table. 


10 


Health 
& 
Welfare 


9 
Education 


8 
Aesthetics 


Research 


Conductor Physician 


ofa 
Symphony 
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President Minister 


Advertising 
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Worker 
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ine 


Night Club 


Hardware 
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Garbage 
Collector 


NOTE: Arrows indicate that over 25 per cent of the students placed the occupation in a situs other than that theoretically expected on the basis of situs definitions 
supplied. For those interested, the authors have available a list of @ large number of occupations classified by theoretically appropriate situs categories. 
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Several interesting questions are raised 
this pilot study. The occupations which 
there was least situs agreement include: 
waiter restaurant, biologist for phar- 
maceutical company, garbage collector, bar- 
ber, city manager, commercial artist, minis- 
ter, milk route man, and farm owner and 
operator. The difficulty placing these oc- 
cupations unequivocally the theoretically 
correct situs appears stem from least 
two situations. The first that these occu- 
pations actually involve, intrinsically, more 
than one function and these multiple func- 
tions are viewed equally important the 
job. (Almost any occupation can said 
serve number secondary functions.) 
For example, the minister may equally 
concerned with instruction training and 
with the alleviation distress; the com- 
mercial artist may equally concerned with 
the production art form end 
itself and with how well the art will sell 
product; the waiter may equally occupied 
with maintenance the tables, carrying 
food, and with sales (pushing the roast 
beef); the milk route man may equally 
salesman and truck driver. Situs ambiguity 
may important cue the dynamics 
changing occupations, conflicting self-images 
people employed, and impending spe- 
cialization and breakdown occupations 
into sub-tasks. 

The second reason for multiple incor- 
rect situs placement probably the existence 
different public image, misunderstand- 
ing lack knowledge what in- 
dividual actually does 
(This lack clarity often due insuffi- 
cient specification the occupation.) The 
city manager perceived some students 
primarily legal position; the biologist 
for pharmaceutical company seen 
being primarily concerned with health and 
welfare (perhaps instance the effective- 
ness institutional the 


1947 N.O.R.C. study asked respondents 
indicate what nuclear physicist does; only 
per cent those who had attended college were 
correct their descriptions. See National Opinion 
Research Center Report, “National Opinion 
Occupations,” (April 22, 1947), 106. 

29The occupations biologist pharma- 
cuetical company and geologist oil campany 
point the importance the institutional setting 
affecting situs placements. the biologist 
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farmer viewed being primarily engaged 
selling his products rather than producing 
them; the barber and the garbage man are 
seen operating the health field. (These 
data public images the functions 
occupations are 
provocative.) 

Notwithstanding the situs ambiguity 
some occupations, the fact remains that the 
students were able classify majority 
the occupations, using our definitions 
situs, clearly and correctly. should 
emphasized, however, quite aside from these 
tentative findings pilot study, that even 
national survey situs perception were 
carried out, the results would neither vali- 
date nor invalidate the situs classification 
presented here. The utility situs analysis 
does not rest upon whether the public sees 
thinks terms these occupational 
categories. The scheme will stand fall, 
further adjusted rejected, the basis 
how well can facilitate the prediction, 
help the understanding, social be- 


THE UTILITY SITUS ANALYSIS 


Several research problems are suggested 
the systematic introduction the situs 
dimension the occupational structure. 
First, possible reanalyze situs the 
tremendous mass data collected for the 
purpose showing relationships between 
occupational strata and such correlates 
political attitudes, fertility, modes social- 


engaged pure research employee drug 
company, belongs the Education and Research 
situs. more likely, however, that primarily 
concerned with the manufacturing process. The 
institutional setting used often, correctly 
incorrectly, clue situs and stratum place- 
ment, although agree with Super that greater 
precision can obtained viewing this aspect 
separate, third dimension occupational 
structure. 

problem here analogous that fre- 
quently encountered stratification research: 
statistical strata designations may have great pre- 
dictive utility even though the individuals com- 
prising such strata may unaware their class 
position, the nature such categories, class 
boundaries. The problem the existence “situs 
awareness,” like the problem class consciousness, 
matter for empirical research. The relative 
predictive utility categories based such aware- 
ness for certain correlates will have determined 
still further research operations. 


sy 


ization, patterns expenditure, and asso- 
ciational This may either 
one-way two-way secondary analysis: 
situs alone situs and stratum simul- 
taneously. comparison strata correlates 
and situs correlates suggests another poten- 
tially useful research area. 

hypothesize that situses, well 
strata, form characteristic sub-cultures ex- 
pressed common values, norms, under- 
standings, and attitudes. are not sug- 
gesting that strata analysis ignored 
replaced, but that elaborated and re- 
fined the addition situs analysis. The 
basic prediction here that the functional 
context occupation may make much 
difference for the behavior life style 
the incumbent the general prestige 
socio-economic level that 
with strata, occupational situses may 
expected influence formal and informal 
group membership, common interests, goals, 
tastes, and on. may well that people 
use occupational situs categories reference 
groups addition strata instead 
them: “There’s business like show busi- 

The study mobility also subject 
both primary and secondary analysis using 
the situs dimension.** This area provides 


The chief difficulty discovered far our 
attempts plan secondary analysis that many 
studies occupations are already grouped and coded, 
usually according the Edwards’ categories; 
impossible, without analysis the raw data, 
determine the specific occupations the respondents. 

the authors has analyzed three occupa- 
tions different situses (bankers, salesmen, and 
engineers) but the same stratum, controlled 
income and education. Significant differences were 
discovered the attitudes and behavior people 
the three groups. See Raymond Murphy, 
Mobility and Occupational Role: Comparative 
Analysis, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, North- 
western University, 1955. The utility the situs 
dimension has also been demonstrated study 
women’s occupations Miriam Morris, 
which attitudinal differences are significantly corre- 
lated with situs well stratum occupation. 
See Miriam Morris, Study Women’s Occupa- 
tions, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
Wisconsin, 1954. 

The authors are currently engaged sec- 
ondary situs analysis Rogoff’s vertical mobility 
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number problems: the relative amounts 
and relationship between vertical and hori- 
zontal (situs) mobility; differential mobility 
barriers the various situses; shifts oc- 
cupational structure reflected situs mo- 
bility; generational versus career mobility 
patterns relation situs changes; the in- 
cidence situs mobility different strata. 
With reference the latter problem have 
developed “I” hypothesis: that situs mo- 
bility greatest the top and bottom 
the occupational structure where skills are 
most interchangeable. Horizontal mobility 
aspiration another potentially rewarding 
field study. For example, aspirations may 
vary with age “U” curve: widest 
scope with school-age children, decreasing 
the adult settles himself specialized 
job, increasing again the person becomes 
older. 

The study occupational role (the social 
psychology occupations) enlarged and 
informed the application situs analysis. 
suggested above, situs ambiguity the 
seen the general public, perhaps good 
indication change the occupation, role 
conflict within occupation, problems 
marginality.** 

hoped that the situs categories pre- 
sented here will refined and corrected 
the result further theoretical empirical 
work. Certainly serious classificatory prob- 
lems remain the scheme. believe, 
however, despite errors detail the two- 
dimensional model, that the systematic in- 
clusion the situs dimension occupational 
research warrants the serious consideration 
sociologists. 


data for 1910 and 1940. Fortunately the specific 
occupations are listed the large tables attached 
this book. See Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends 
Occupational Mobility, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1953. 

See, e.g., Thelma McCormack, “The Drug- 
gist’s Dilemma: Problems Marginal Occupa- 
tion,” American Journal Sociology, (January, 
1956), pp. 308-315. The problem professional 
marginality (vertical confusion 
with medical men) probably compounded with 
health practitioner). 


RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 


TWO DIMENSIONS DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR 


Joun Scott 
University California, Berkeley 


the published form delinquency re- 
search, participation delinquent activity 
usually treated attribute. The question 
has been raised, however, whether 
not delinquency can instead treated 
variable. Nye and Short show that some delin- 
quent acts are Since the discovery 
scale means that ordinal relation between 
otherwise unconnected items has been found, 
Nye and Short have shown that delinquent 
behavior can considered have least one 
the properties variable. Although the 
ultimate utility scale analysis for the dem- 
onstration behavioral variables remains very 
largely unsettled question, studies this 
type represent advance over the classical 
investigations which compare such categories 
delinquents and non-delinquents, and recidivists 
and non-recidivists. Often implicit the design 
such the premise that all delinquent 
acts are homogeneous and that they not need 
quency kind, inquiry into the condi- 
tions under which they occur. 

But there may different kinds delin- 


quency, well varying magnitudes the. 


same kind. Nye and Short find area 
delinquent behavior which unidimensional ac- 
cording the criteria the Guttman scale. 
This paper, however, reports scaling study 
which two distinct dimensions delinquent 
behavior are indicated. This suggests that 
may useful consider delinquency 
multidimensional phenomenon. 


*This paper the result work undertaken 
while Stanford University. wish especially 
acknowledge the valuable advice and editing pro- 
vided Paul Wallin, who also made the data 
available for their present use. Louis Guttman 
offered the important suggestion attempt ob- 
tain two scales. Also consulted were Miss Jennifer 
Hanke and Hanan Selvin the University 
California. Responsibility for the present form 
the manuscript, course, entirely own. 

Ivan Nye and James Short, Jr., “Scaling 
Delinquent Behavior,” American Re- 
view, (June, 1957) pp. 327-331. 


attempt form delinquency scale, 
many items the original roster failed scale. 
But when these items were considered sepa- 
rately, they formed separate scale. The dif- 
ference the manifest content the items 
these scales suggests that there may 
important difference betwen delinquents whose 
activity directed against anonymous individ- 
uals corporate property and those whose 
behavior bears their own “primary group.” 
Since the population studied and the items used 
both differ markedly from those the study 
Nye and Short, not possible directly 
compare the two sets scales. 

The question whether youthful criminal 
behavior, any form deviant behavior, 
unidimensional multidimensional im- 
portant one. For several dimensions emerge 
from class actions previously regarded 
homogeneous, more regular correlation between 
these new classifications and antecedent condi- 
tions may obtain, from which more accurate 
predictions can then made. The categories 
deviant behavior usually derive from con- 
siderations other than empirical analysis and 
The Guttman scale represents one 
method which can used the study 
deviance indicate whether traditional classi- 
fication actions homogeneous hetero- 
geneous. 


THE DATA THE STUDY 


This paper reports two scales: the first con- 
sists eight items; the second, four items, 
indicating within the population studied two 
dimensions delinquent activity. The data for 
the scales were questionnaire responses male 
college students enrolled 
courses criminology, collected over period 
three years. part the course assign- 
ment, all students answered anonymous ques- 
tionnaires concerned with the frequency with 
which they had been involved wide range 
delinquent behavior. Instructions the 
students prior the administration the 
questionnaire emphasized the complete anonym- 


example, the overall category “juvenile 
delinquency” refers conduct which, carried 
out adults, would subject provisions 
law, usually the criminal law: the concept has 
historico-legal, rather than sociological, point 
departure. 
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ity the responses; was also stressed that 
the research value the data depended 
large part the students’ candor reporting 
their behavior. 

The scales are based section the 
questionnaire covering offenses stealing, tak- 
ing, borrowing without permission, and evading 
payment. Fifteen such acts were tested for 
unidimensionality, and are listed below the 
order which they appear the questionnaire. 
The respondents were asked indicate the fre- 
quency with which they had committed each 
type “once,” “sometimes,” 
“often.” 


Stealing from orchards gardens 

Stealing from food stores 

Stealing from other stores 

Stealing from hotels restaurants 

Stealing from parents 

Stealing from friends acquaintances 

Shortchanging parents others 

Bicycle theft 

Accepting stolen goods 

public signs, highway equipment, etc. 

Evading payment buses, movies, telephones, 
soda fountains, etc. 

.Failure return stolen goods when owner 
known 

Stealing auto parts gasoline 

.Stealing from vacant buildings buildings 
under construction 

.Entering illegally breaking into home 
building 


FOOD 


N 


w 


SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS ITEMS 


The original plan for the study these data 
did not include scalogram analysis; thus the 
fifteen items listed above were not included 
the questionnaire for the purpose testing 
their undimensionality. order undertake 
such analysis, the questionnaire responses 
100 male respondents were randomly selected 
from the population several hundred stu- 
dents whom the questionnaire had been ad- 
ministered. Using the “Cornell Technique” 
scale analysis, each student’s response each 
the fifteen items was scored for frequency 
commission. The respondent was then ranked 
according his total score, and the items were 
tested for unidimensionality. this first opera- 
tion, which considered all fifteen items cal- 
culating respondent’s rank position, seven 
the items failed scale, while the remaining 
eight formed scale (the first the two noted 
above), with coefficient reproducibility 
.90 using dichotomized response patterns 
throughout, meeting well the other formal 
criteria The rank order the 
eight scaled items, with the least common offense 
listed first, given below. Numbers paren- 
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these indicate the frequency (of the total 
one hundred) each scale type. 


Bicycle theft (5) 
11. Evading payment buses, movies, soda foun- 
tains, etc. (6) 
Accepting stolen goods (3) 
13. Stealing auto parts gasoline (8) 
from vacant buildings buildings 
under construction (15) 
Stealing from food stores (19) 
Stealing from other stores (11) 
Stealing from orchards gardens (15) 


addition there were twenty-two respon- 
dents who either reported offenses whose 
incidence any offense was too infrequent 
place them scale type. These items have 
common the characteristic suggesting injury 
anonymous persons impersonal property, 
and are not associated with the more intimate 
interpersonal relations the offender. 

Analysis the seven remaining items show 
that they can classified into two types: first, 
three items which, relation the first sclae, 
form quasi-scale; and second, the remaining 
four items which decisively fail scale, using 
the ranking procedure which the first scale 
was obtained. The quasi-scale items (again 
order increasing frequency) are: 


illegally breaking into home 
building 

10. Stealing public signs, highway equipment, etc. 

from hotels restaurants 


These three items rank near the middle the 
scale. Their manifest content comparable 
that the first scale referring action 
against anonymous persons impersonal prop- 
erty. The content the non-scale items, how- 
ever, suggests that their commission would affect 
known individuals relevant the actor’s per- 
sonal affairs, reducing thereby the cohesiveness 
his primary-group relations the event that 
they were practiced with any great frequency. 

The four items listed below were then scaled, 
ranking respondents total score for these 
items only. For these items, the 
order increasing cumulative frequency 
follows: 


return stolen goods when owner 
known (3) 

Stealing from friends acquaintances (8) 

Stealing from parents (20) 

parents others (12) 


The remainder the one hundred selected 
respondents reported little incidence 
these four offenses. For this second scale the 
coefficient reproducibility .94, using dichot- 
omized responses. The significance this sta- 
tistic markedly reduced, first, the relative 
infrequency these offenses relation the 
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respondents’ total incidence delinquent acts, 
and second, the relatively few items used 
establish the scale dimension. But considered 
together the two scales suggest that there may 
two dimensions delinquent com- 
posed actions which respectively and 
not affect the actor’s interpersonal relations. 
Since the scale analysis involves secondary 
use materials designed for other purposes, 
claim intended that the questions are cast 
the form best suited illustrate the dif- 
ferent modes delinquency outlined here. 
Because the discovery this respect was unan- 
ticipated, however, may seem some sociol- 
ogists all the more interesting; and 
any case the findings suggest that research (not 
necessarily scale analysis) explicitly designed 
analyze delinquent behavior such terms 
the degree which affects interpersonal rela- 
tions, specifiable individuals, and anonymous, 
impersonal, corporate property, may find 
more substantial evidence the areas which 
these two dimensions point. 

scale analysis possible obtain 
many dimensions mistake where one dimen- 
sion describes the data equally well, arti- 
fact the complex labor and occasional con- 
fusion involved the mechanics scaling. 
plurality scales may only selective 
components larger scale. test the 
non-homogeneity, classificatory distinctive- 
ness, two more scale dimensions 
afforded correlation each respondent’s 
rank-position (or scale-type) each the 
scales. Two more scales with given 
cient reproducibility and the number 
items which correlate perfectly with each other 
will form single gross scale with the same 
coefficient reproducibility that the 
component scales. similar but more involved 
relation obtains for two such scales which show 
perfect negative correlation; and generally 
for positive correlations, the coefficient re- 
producibility gross scale formed com- 
ponent scales given constant coefficients 
reproducibility function the degree 
correlation between each respondent’s rank-posi- 
tion each the component The 
test correlation, then, shows that two scales 
constitute two dimensions the value the 
correlation approaches zero; they constitute one 
dimension, and are components larger scale, 


follows from Samuel Stouffer’s discussion 
“An Overview the Contributions Scaling 
and Scale Theory,” Measurement and Prediction, 
Studies Social Psychology World War II, Vol. 
IV, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, 


18. 


the value the correlation approaches plus 
minus 

This correlation was calculated for the two 
scales described here, yielding Pearsonian 
.16. Especially with regard the “infla- 
tionary” effect (from zero correlation) the 
value for given data, which results from 
the use relatively few categories (eight and 
four scale types for the first and second scales 
respectively), this low value argues strongly 
that the two scales describe (for the sample 
population) separate and distinct dimensions 
delinquent acts, and are not merely components 
larger scale. 


IMPLICATIONS THE DATA 


addition the limitations the formal 
coefficients discussed above, the results this 
study are subject least three principal 
qualifications. The first the unknown variance 
between respondents’ reports their behavior 
and the actual incidence that behavior, 
especially when the actions question are often 
violations standards widely held. This prob- 
lem not, course, unique this study. 
Second, substantial claim can made that 
these data are representative any population 
other than that from which the scaling sample 
was drawn. Third, the interpretation the 
manifest content the delinquent acts re- 
ported here having distinctively personal and 
impersonal consequences way conclu- 
sive. This last limitation results directly from 
the use data secondary analysis; could 
easily overcome study which the first 
concern the establishment the two dimen- 
sions discussed here. Consequently should 
stressed that these results are offered strictly 
heuristic capacity and not confirma- 
tory one. 

Perhaps the basic notion provided these 
two scales that delinquent acts affecting 
anonymous persons impersonal property 
occur together distinctive pattern which 
should not confused with one made acts 
that introduce conflict and injury into interper- 
sonal relations. This turn suggests differences 
the antecedent conditians that give rise 
each type delinquency. Data are not available 
this study the conditions antecedent 
the delinquent behavior itself. But the specula- 
tion that “normal” socialization deviant sub- 
cultures antecedent “impersonal” delin- 


Correlations this sort are carried out, but not 
discussed, Erik Allardt, “Drinking Norms and 
Drinking Habits,” Drinking and Drinkers, Hel- 
sinki: The Finnish Foundation for Alcohol Studies, 
1956, 67. 


' 


quency and that “abnormal” socialization 
disorganized family situations antecedent 
“personal” delinquency may warranted.5 


CONCLUSION 


The Guttman scales presented here are in- 
tended example the application 
scale analysis the study delinquent be- 
havior. Because the formal characteristics 
the scales, together with the characteristics 
the population studied and the means 
whereby the data were collected, the dimensions 
reported above should regarded plausible 
point departure for more thoroughgoing 
research rather than evidence the patterns 
delinquent behavior populations general 
interest. More firmly, however, the scales 
suggest the utility viewing delinquency 
multidimensional, whatever the content the 
dimensions. Scale analysis, the orthodox role 
which has been the classification attitudes, 
one useful method for delimiting various 
categories behavior. Delinquency provides 
only one example. 


CAN THE MAIL-BACK BIAS CONTRIBUTE 
STUDY’S VALIDITY? 


RICHARD LARSON AND WILLIAM CATTON, 
University Washington 


The use mail-back questionnaires socio- 
logical and other research has often been criti- 
cized and frequently avoided two grounds: 
one, that extremely difficult obtain re- 
turns from representative sample; and, two, 
that may expected that disproportionate 
percentage replies will come from the more 
highly opinionated persons the universe 
under For some research prob- 


Vide Lester Hewitt and Richard Jenkins, 
Fundamental Patterns Maladjustment: The Dy- 
namics Their Origin (“Printed the authority 
the State n.d. [1946?]), esp. pp. 
34-50. Patterns socialization congruent with 
those suggested above are discussed this mono- 
graph. Data from child guidance clinics indicate 
syndromes the “Socialized Delinquent” and the 
“Unsocialized Aggressive” deviant child. Considera- 
ble inquiry made into antecedent conditions, 
although not into patterns the resultant ac- 
tivity discussed above. 

Lawrence Benson, “Mail Surveys Can Val- 
uable,” Public Opinion Quarterly, (Summer, 
1946), 235. See also: Longworth, “Use 
Mail Questionnaire,” American Sociological Review 
(June, 1953), pp. 310-313; Mildred Parten, Sur- 
veys, Polls, and Samples: Practical Procedures, New 
York: Harper, 1950, pp. ff.; Sharp, “The Mail 
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lems, however, may that these two diffi- 
culties tend cancel each other out. The reason 
lies with the fact that many voluntary associa- 
tions (in whose membership the researcher may 
interested) have mailing lists that, for some 
research purposes, are inadequately edited. 
Rather than list those persons who identify 
themselves significantly with the group ques- 
tion, one may able obtain only list that 
lumps together members, one-time contributors, 
and miscellaneous recipients organizational 
literature. But this situation may have advan- 
tages, explained below. 

number studies have demonstrated that 
there are important differences between re- 
spondents and non-respondents mailed ques- 
Differences are also indicated be- 
tween early and late “easier-to-reach” and 
“harder-to-reach” respondents. Whatever the 
combination characteristics that results 
the return questionnaires, can presumed 
that these characteristics have more influence 
those who return questionnaires than those 
who not, and more those who respond 
promptly than those who require reminders, 

the absence census data some other 
criterion for comparing respondents with non- 
respondents, comparison early and late 
returns should reveal differences the same 
direction would comparison returns and 
non-returns.” While this procedure may not 
sufficiently sensitive measure the magni- 
tude the mail-back bias, may provide 


Questionnaire Supplement the Personal In- 
terview,” American Sociological Review, (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 718. 

Norman, “Objective Differences Among 
Various Types Respondents Mailed Ques- 
tionnaire,” American Sociological Review, (Au- 
gust, 1947), pp. 435-444; Reuss, “Differences 
Between Persons Responding and Not Responding 
Mailed Questionnaire,” American Sociological 
Review, (August, 1943), pp. 433-438; Shut- 
tleworth, “Sampling Errors Involved Incomplete 
Returns Mail Questionnaires,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, (July, 1940), 437; Frank Stanton, 
“Notes the Validity Mail Questionnaire Re- 
turns,” Journal Applied Psychology, (Febru- 
ary, 1939), pp. 95-104; Edward Suchman and 
Boyd McCandless, “Who Answers Questionnaires” 
Journal Applied Psychology, (Demember, 
1940), pp. the other hand, non-respond- 
ents and respondents not appear differ mark- 
edly interview surveys; see George Lundberg 
and Otto Larsen, “Characteristics Hard-to- 
Reach Individuals Field Surveys,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly (Fall, 1949), pp. 487-494. 

Pace, “Factors Influencing Questionnaire 
Returns from Former University Students,” 
Applied Psychology, (June, 1939), 391. 
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MAIL-BACK QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 


Number 
Acknowiedged 
Members Who 
Number Answered Per Cent Per Cent 
Respondents Per Cent Questions Who Attended Who Made 
Who Answered Who Attendance Meetings Con- 
Membership Denied and During Past tributions 
Question Membership Contribution Year Past Year 
First Wave 154 13.6 126 54.8 8.7 
Critical 
Ratios 
1.64 0.29 1.87 
2.30* 1.96* 1.44 
Pi— 2.34* 1.68 
0.93 2.04* 0.04 
P,— PP 3.06* 3.37° 0.17 
1.40 0.03 0.12 


Indicates significance the per cent level. 


simple and valuable technique for determining 
the probable direction bias.* 

Use organization’s mailing list the 
definition the universe studied may 
dubious wisdom. Mail-back returns that are 
“biased” with respect such universe, how- 
ever, may actually considered “representa- 
tive” another universe which the researcher 
interested. Franzen and Lazarsfeld have al- 
ready suggested that bias can have “favorable” 
direction when selective returns are desired; 
the present report presents evidence that bears 
upon this contention. seems likely that the 
persons named the mailing list volun- 
tary association who return mailed question- 
naires resemble the universe those whom 
the organization significant reference group 
more closely than non-respondents. Thus, while, 
with sufficient effort, possible maximize 
returns and minimize mail-back bias,® this may 
not always desirable procedure. 

study one chapter national organ- 
eight-page printed questionnaire was 


397. 

Raymond Franzen and Paul Lazarsfeld, “The 
Mail Questionnaire Research Problem,” Journal 
Psychology, (October, 1945), 296. 

Parten, op. cit., 400; and William 
Kephart and Marvin Bressler, “Increasing the Re- 
sponses Mail Questionnaires, Research Study,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Summer, 1958), pp. 
123-132. 

part the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory’s “Project Concord.” 


sent all the 700 persons named 
the mailing list provided that organization. 
stamped return envelope was enclosed along 
with typewritten and personally signed cover 
letter explaining the purpose the question- 
naire and stressing the importance each indi- 
vidual’s response. Also enclosed was photo- 
offset letter from the President the organ- 
ization urging cooperation. Respondents were 
promised anonymity, but were given post cards 
return separately let know when 
they had returned their questionnaires. 

Altogether, 363 the 700 listed persons were 
accounted for mail. Sixty-four these had 
died, moved, gave ambiguous responses. 
the remaining 299, 244 were members the 
organization and explicitly stated they were 
not members. These 299 respondents were 
divided into three according whether 
their return envelopes were postmarked before 
they would have received the first follow-up 
card, after receipt the card but before receipt 
second follow-up letter with duplicate ques- 
tionnaire, after receipt the second follow-up 
letter. Finally, some information was obtained 
regarding the membership status 110 the 
non-respondents means telephone inter- 
views conducted approximately three weeks 
after the mail-back cut-off date. 

Comparison certain characteristics those 
involved the three mail-back waves and those 
non-respondents interviewed telephone sug- 
gests that wish study sample from 
universe persons whom the local chapter 


this organization significant and posi- 
tively valued reference group, further mailed 
follow-ups would only contaminate the sample. 
For the latter would then include increasing 
proportions persons from outside such 
universe. 

Table compares the three waves and non- 
returns with respect membership, attendance 
meetings during the past year, and financial 
contributions the organization during the 
past year. The table suggests tendency for 
each these indices organizational identi- 
fication vary with the promptness response 
the questionnaire. 

While none the critical ratios the last 
column Table statistically significant, 
comparison the first wave proportion with the 
combined proportion the second and third 
waves and the non-returns yields significant 
critical ratio 2.15. Seven the differences 
are statistically significant, and are 
the direction expected the assumption that 
harder-to-reach respondents are less likely 
use the organization question positive 
reference group. (The four differences the 
reverse direction are quite small and non- 
significant.) 


Non-Attending 
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combining the three indices (member- 
ship, attendance, and contribution) can con- 
struct two “polar types” persons the origi- 
nal mailing list. These are shown Table 
which the successive waves and non-returns are 
compared for both contributing-and-attending- 
members 
non-members. All six differences between pro- 
portions this table are the expected direc- 
tion, and three are statistically significant. 

These findings are clearly consistent with 
those that have been reported others 
that (1) they confirm the existence mail- 
back bias, and (2) they demonstrate that dif- 
ferences between early and late returns are 
indicative differences between returns and 
non-returns. While the present study needs 
replicated before the proposition can re- 
garded conclusive, the data reported here 
also support the contention that mail- 
back bias may advantageous the investi- 
gation some types research problems. 
While definitely not representative the popu- 
lation solicited, mailed questionnaire returns 
may sufficiently representative the uni- 
verse which the investigator actually 
interested. 


Percentage 


Attending Non- Non-Attending 
Contributing Contributing Non-Contributing Critical 
Members Non-Members Totals Non-Members Ratios 
(Ps—P.) 2.11* 


Indicates significance the per cent level. 


CULTURE AND SOCIAL SYSTEM: 
EXCHANGE* 


“THE CONCEPTS CULTURE 
AND SOCIAL SYSTEM” 


the Editor: 


Although the writer joins Kroeber and 
Parsons opposing those who, priori, reject 
the distinction between culture and society 
the ground that all phenomena human 
behavior are sociocultural, with both societal 
and cultural aspects the same time,” 
judges that these scholars are apparently com- 
mitted underlying methodological distinc- 
tion similar the above view. 

The basic difference the two positions lies 
Kroeber’s and Parsons’ willingness dis- 
tinguish between cultural and societal aspects 
concrete phenomena analytical grounds, 
whereas the opposing camp wants consider 
these aspects together. The fundamental meth- 
odological similarity, however, consists both 
groups speaking culture and society refer- 
ence “components” “aspects” concrete 
phenomena. 

these two views were the only acceptable 
alternative formulations, then Kroeber’s and 
Parsons’ position might possibly considered 
more adequate resolution the conceptual 
confusion discussed than the position which 
they reject. However, explicating their an- 
alytical distinction between culture and society 
Kroeber and Parsons propose explicit denotative 
definitions these terms. Since such 
explicit definitions which have stimulated much 
the controversy concerning appropriate 
definition culture, third methodological 
view here presented which may prove more 
decisive resolving the central controversy 
the theoretical usage culture and society. 

The proposed position may stated sum- 
marily follows: (1) Concepts, such culture 
and society, are implicitly defined rules 


The following statements Professors Ogles, 
Levy, and Parsons refer Kroeber and 
Talcott Parsons, “The Concepts Culture and 
Social System,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1958), pp. 
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usage interpreted axiomatic system. (2) 
They are not directly related observational 
terms, but are given empirical significance 
being connected with terms which are re- 
empirically meaningful, must rigorously 
demonstrated that this particular term makes 
unique contribution predicting observable 
events from previous empirical observations. 
(4) This procedure determines the empirical 
meaningfulness these terms only within the 
specific axiomatic system. recognized that 
the terms employed may meaningless 
another theoretical system. 

This methodological view differs specifically 
from the Kroeber and Parsons brief presenta- 
tion follows: 


The theoretical system not arbitrarily 
confined particular empirical “area” 
application—so that the areas application 
may expand, the interconnections within the 
theory are worked out with increasing empirical 
confirmation. 

Explicit definitions culture and society 
are not required—so that the objections 
incompleteness the definition may avoided. 

Rules usage for these terms are exactly 
stated—so that the same term not used 
ambiguously with reference level abstrac- 
tion merely employed ellipsis inter- 
relationship with other terms the theory. 

Procedures for determining whether the 
terms culture and society contribute observa- 
tional predictions are precisely stated—so that 
one has stated grounds for judging “how much 
each increases understanding,” whether they 
are serviceable all. 

restriction placed upon other alterna- 
tive theoretical systems regard the con- 
cepts they are employ—so that given 
theorist may determine the terms should 
employ the basis his own theoretical 
purposes even concerned with the same 
concrete phenomena another theorist; there- 
fore, dogmatism concerning the concepts, con- 
sidered necessary for the future development 
sociological anthropological theory avoided. 


State College Washington 
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Some Questions “THE CONCEPTS 
CULTURE AND SysTEM” 


the Editor: 


The recent note Professors Kroeber and 
Parsons commands respect not only because 
the importance its source but also because 
the worthiness its intentions. Certainly 
nothing has served the advance social analysis 
less than idle parochial arguments turning 
the prior claim supreme mana each 
two concepts usually left ill-defined (or un- 
defined) the most contemptuous participants 
the will doubt require scholars 
the eminence and good will Professors 
Kroeber and Parsons put stop this sort 
nonsense. Their particular resolution the 
matter, however, leaves puzzled some 
respects. 

argue here, have elsewhere, that 
these two terms are essence synonymous, 
must drop one the other, are 
follow the minimal principles scientific ele- 
gance. Both Professors Kroeber and Parsons 
would insist this too, for they refer such 
early uses and discard this approach. the 
are not synonymous, what dis- 
tinction can they point that worthwhile for 
scientific purposes, that is, one fruitful for the 
formation theories scientific systems? 

the most general conceptual level this 
distinction can drawn either concretely 
analytically. one draws the distinction 
concretely one can continue use the distinc- 
tion for such causal arguments “culture 
causes social systems the reverse; 
but one must make clear one’s definition 
where culture concrete entity begins and 
ends, and the same with social system. they 
are used for causal theories, their defini- 
tions must not overlap. Professors Kroeber and 
Parsons have not chosen this path. suspect 
most choices along this line will reduce not 
only past literature itself, but also the things 
has tried do, gibberish. Some future 
creation concrete distinction along these 
lines may successful. one defines these 
two concepts analytically distinct, they refer, 
course, not different things, but differ- 
ent ways looking the same thing. this 
path chosen, one must give the type 
simple causal argument mentioned above, al- 
though not the possibility fruitful theories 
these Explicitly, Professors Kroeber 
and Parsons have chosen the path analytic 
distinction and defined their respective concepts 
follows: culture: “transmitted and created 
content and patterns values, ideas, and other 
symbolic-meaningful systems factors the 
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shaping human behavior and the artifacts 
produced through behavior;” and social system: 
“the specifically relational system interaction 
among individuals and collectivities.” 
concrete one? Its use terms such “factors” 
and “system interaction” puzzles this 
regard. Rather than risk misunderstanding 
through simple problems communication, 
prefer leave these misgivings one side 
and turn the actual application the dis- 
tinction envisaged the 

The core the matter inheres the illustra- 
tion given the use this distinction for 
possible theory problem formation. The 
authors assert support what they call the 
“analytical independence” their two concepts 
that “It often profitable hold constant 
either cultural societal aspects the same 
concrete phenomena while addressing attention 
the other.” Now let see what this says 
terms the definitions given. Replacing 
the terms defined with adjectival adaptations 
their definitions, the assertion reads: “It 
often profitable hold constant either ‘those 
aspects having with transmitted and 
created content and patterns values, ideas 
and other symbolic-meaningful systems 
factors the shaping human behavior and 


they refer the concept 
personality emerging and permitting the dis- 
tinction between psychological and “the merely bio- 
logical” components organism. “Personality” 
concept ought clarified along with the 
two which are discussed here, but the analogy 
asserted means clear me. Specifically, 
what the asserted difference between “the psy- 
chological” and “merely biological” component? 
Wherein lies the analogy between this distinction 
and that “culture” and “social system”? 
the case the former there from certain points 
view clear-cut difference level scientific 
generality unless one regards personality 
logically determined (in which case the distinction 
made would unnecessary). the latter case 
such difference level does not seem in- 
tended all. The analogy, therefore, increases 
confusion. not find their “environment-he- 
redity” analogy apposite either. 
error was function extremist monistic 
theories about two relatively clear-cut concepts. 
the present state our usage the terms “cul- 
and “social system” usually difficult 
tell whether any theory culture versus social 
system extremist, monistic, tautological, even 
intelligible. Regardless whether the analogy 
helpful, complete agreement with the au- 
thors who seem feel that both controversies are 
more significance the history prideful men 
than for any direct contribution the advance- 
ment science. 
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the artifacts produced through behavior’ 
‘those used designate the specifically 
relational system interaction among individ- 
uals and collectivities’ the same concrete 
phenomena while addressing attention the 
other.” But how does (or can) one vary “the 
specificaily relational system” while holding con- 
stant the “transmitted and created content and 
patterns values, ideas, and other symbolic- 
these terms are defined, can the one remain 
constant with shift the other? Not, 
submit, unless there shift the level 
generality which has not been made explicit 
and which alters the implications the pro- 
cedure radically. The implication given that 
these two terms defined are analytically dis- 
tinct but presumably the same level 
generality. the distinction rather one 
course not analytical distinction such. Thus 
the specifically relational system the Boy’s 
Club Dover can shift while the friendship 
aspects American culture whole remain 
constant, but can shift without change 
the “transmitted and created content and pat- 
terns values, ideas, the Boy’s Club 
Dover? 

think that solution this problem 
distinction can made analytical 
not think can done one approaches 
the matter with desire cut down paro- 
chial squabbling (for which, all hail) and 
the same time save face for all the sociologists 
and anthropologists concerned. However under- 
standable and excusable, must face 
the fact that most uses the “culture-social 
system” distinction within the same “explan- 
atory effort” have tended beg rather than 
answer questions. This situation has been 
function poor concept formation coupled 


Elsewhere have tried draw distinction 
between (or and “culture” (or 
“cultural”) analytic terms. this attempt the 
“cultural” refers the patterns social action con- 
sidered qua patterns. The same patterns form parts 
various social systems when they are considered 
operation rather than qua patterns. have tried il- 
lustrate some the things that can done with 
these concepts defined. have brief for the con- 
cepts defined save one: they are not synonymous 
and they not confuse the advantages and dis- 
advantages concrete opposed analytic dis- 
tinctions. regret say that this form definition 
does very great violence indeed most prevailing 
uses the distinction. would desert with in- 
stantaneous glee for form the distinction that 
would avoid redundancy, reification, and confusion 
and more nearly conform 
general usage. Cf. The Structure Society, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. 144-148. 
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with general uncritical acceptance concepts 
they stood. The situation has been abetted 
insofar such concepts provided basis for 
partisan pride and solidarity. trying 
remedy this situation the first step ask 
for what sort theories such pair concepts 
might fruitful and care not one fig 
whether the result pleasing either sociol- 
ogists anthropologists. The priori feeling 
that the pair must kept may itself 
quaint folkway field distinctions rather than 
science. Those who feel the distinction 
fruitful undertake the burden careful defini- 
tion and application. Success failure this 
effort today will not, course, any case, 
determine the state our concepts for all 
time. 
Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 


REJOINDER OGLES AND LEvy 


the Editor: 


The comments Professor Ogles and Pro- 
fessor Levy Kroeber’s and statement 
about the concepts culture and social system 
the Editor’s invitation respond briefly. 

Let take the Ogles commentary first. 
Unfortunately his statement couched entirely 
abstract methodological terms. merely 
states set methodological criteria for the 
acceptability distinction the order 
which Kroeber and have outlined without 
himself attempting apply them sub- 
stantive context, that cannot sure 
whether the distinction would stand his tests 
himself would apply them not. the 
face can see objection the criteria 
has outlined. 

should remembered, however, that the 
statement was joint statement two people 
who not pretend have reached full agree- 
ment the nature general theoretical 
system any precise sense. only contended 
that the distinction is, analytical terms, 
essential one within the broad frame 
reference which can held common 
most sociology and anthropology today. Per- 
haps the most serious question would arise with 
reference Ogles’ first criterion, whether the 
two concepts, and hence the distinction between 
them, can defined within the rules usage 
interpreted axiomatic system. Perhaps 
the common ground have referred not 
sufficiently precisely formulable permit this. 
decide this would require rather extended 
analysis which cannot undertaken here. 


| 
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Speaking now for myself alone and not Pro- 
fessor Kroeber, quite ready accept the 
challenge but can only make few comments 
here. First definitely intention treat 
what have called the “frame reference 
action” something which take very 
close what Ogles means axiomatic 
system. Within this frame reference culture 
certainly refers “what arrived at” one 
follows certain path analysis, most simply 
perhaps put the set “meaning relations” 
patterns which come head the “major 
premises” any system “normative pat- 
terns” guiding action. The social system the 
other hand the set “action interdepend- 
encies” which arrived through following out 
the “motivated” interactions 
plurality interacting personal collective 
units. 

When comes the four “advantages” 
suggested procedure, cannot sure 
the difference whether view does 
does not meet his tests. seems meet 
the first one, namely, that the theoretical system 
not arbitrarily confined particular em- 
pirical area application. action 
the empirical sense set empirical 
phenomena the analysis which the theory 
action proves useful. Its relevance such 
fields, which have not ordinarily been included 
its purview, brain functioning, seems 
more than probable. Ogles’ second point, 
however, about the lack necessity for explicit 
definitions not clear me. seems 
that such distinction made through 
laying down different rules usage for the two 
concepts, the criteria the difference constitute 
themselves explicit definitions, they are 
made explicit. The third point does not seem 
involve difficulty, while the fourth 
seems constitute the operational test which 
me, properly interpreted, essential 
methodological requirement any empirical 
validation theoretical scheme. This 
say that not only must “operations” specified, 
but the network concepts which “give mean- 
ing” the operations must unambiguously 
formulated. 

somewhat easier, understand him 
correctly, come grips with Professor Levy’s 
comments. question very much whether the 
difference between (that is, own views, 
leaving Professor Kroeber’s aside) very great. 
couch remarks the assumption that 
Levy’s views have not changed essentially 
since wrote The Structure Society. 
this the case think there may one basis 
difference between which concerns the 
difference between the uses the terms con- 
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crete and Kroeber and most 
definitely meant the two terms culture and 
social system ananlytical sense. This 
seems clearly true also Levy’s usage 
culture the “form” social relations. 
But when speaks society system 
action action that involves plurality 
interacting individuals (Structure, 145), 
the question arises the reference the 
word system. interpret him mean 
system here, concrete entity, whereas culture 
set “forms” abstracted from, and 
separable 
from, that concrete system. 

this interpretation correct usage 
society, more generally social system, 
differs from his. refers the analytically 
distinguishable component concrete action 
interaction which referable the facts and 
exigencies social interaction. 
point was not made strictly clear the 
phrasing our joint statement should 
be, but specific position the point 
quite definite. 

further complication concerns the concept 
culture. Levy right that the definition 
gives very close the one used the 
Structure Social Action (1937). Since that 
time, however, have been moving gradually 
away from and have only recently crystallized 
what think somewhat new point view. 
This briefly that, between the level mean- 
ing-systems such, “eternal objects,” and 
social systems, there should distinguished 
level cultural system which, the same 
analytical sense the social system, 
system action, feature which Levy explicitly 
denies cultural systems. “cultural system” 
this sense would then system action 
subsystem, analytically defined, total 
system action), organized about the exigencies 
creating and maintaining synibol-meaning 
systems. social system the same token 
system organized about the creation and main- 
tenance patterned, that is, relatively stable, 
processes interaction between actor-units 
action systems, ultimately individual persons 
roles. These definitions differ from those 
the joint statement that they specify 
reference functional exigency for each system. 
This does not constitute abandonment the 
other definitions but rather their further spec- 
ification. 

From this point view culture “pure” 
symbol-meaning system the subject matter 
formal disciplines such logic, aesthetics, 
and ethics. The theory culture, part 
the theory action, however, deals with the 
action-processes maintenance and creation 
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“formal” systems the phenomena subject 
analysis their terms. Linguistics, 
interpret it, belongs these, the branches 
anthropology primarily concerned with the 
“patterns culture.” 

The principal relation cultural systems, 
the action sense, and social systems, one 
which refer interpenetration, which 
think quite consistent with the 
variability which worries Levy. Concretely, the 
persons, roles, and collectivities which are 
engaged in, even though specialized that 
direction, the maintenance and creation 
cultural patterns, are the same time parts 
social systems. The cultural and social compon- 
ents must mutually integrated, because each 
presents indispensable functional prerequisites 
the other. the same time they are clearly 
independently variable. Thus, take one exam- 
ple, the strains between religious movements 
the development science the one hand 
and “vested interests” the society the 
other are clear case “strain” which, without 
postulating independent variability, would 
meaningless. cultural patterns were completely 
“institutionalized” and, conversely, cultural 
patterns were completely and literally “actu- 
alized,” this would constitute the elimination 
the independent variability. But seen 
either perspective this theoretical limiting 
case. The fact that not “real” the 
measure the independent 


Parsons 
Harvard University 


DURKHEIM, SUICIDE, AND ANOMIE 


the Editor: 

the April, 1958 (pp. 131-139) issue the 
Review, workmanlike study Elwin 
Powell entitled “Occupation, Status, and 
Suicide: Toward Redefinition Anomie.” 
This raises the decisive problem definition, 
for which Mr. Powell gives Durkheim his 
source; writes: the ends action be- 
come contradictory, unaccessible insignificant, 
condition anomie arises. Characterized 
general loss orientation and accompanied 
feelings ‘emptiness’ and apathy, anomie 
can simply conceived meaninglessness.” 
(p. 132) footnote (11), Mr. Powell ex- 
plains that “Anomie both social condition 
and phychic state. sometimes referred 
‘social and emotional void’ 
anxiety’ (de Grazia). Merton the other hand 
stresses the idea normlessness. The term 
meaninglessness can serve common denomi- 
nator for these different perspectives.” (p. 132) 
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Our first question Mr. Powell: it? 

with society collectivity, with the state 
its ordre collectif and its col- 
lective. describe Europe’s collective con- 
sciousness pre-1900, Durkheim used the term 
malaise.2 sickness, not economic but moral, 
said, afflicts France and the West because 
all previously existing cadres have either broken 
down been worn away time. The family 
unit, its members dispersed and divorced, 
longer exercises its old cohesive powers. Religion, 
through fault Science, tossed aside 
men who simply will not bow the limits 
places conduct. The gravitational pull 
political parties grows ever weaker, while the 
mutually binding and integrating demands 
workers the old corporations des métiers are 
binding more. 

Under these conditions, said Durkheim, 
society begins distintegrate. The sole survi- 
vor enforcer law and order 
which, clumsy, slow, inefficient, eluded 
every turn scattered and diffused 
people. Thus: social disorganization; dis- 
carded and discredited norms; flat unwilling- 
ness accept any form checkrein 
pleasures, appetites, production, prosperity: 
this constellation signs Durkheim translated 
into Greek. the negative prefix added 
the plural laws, momous, and turned the 
“no-laws” anomous into French 
That why Durkheim’s first mention the 
term occurs “The state unbridledness” 
(to put awkwardly), or, French, “L’état 

de-controlled societies “suffering” from 
anomie, said, large numbers men are 
driven suicide frustration the collapse 
exaggerated hopes, exasperation the 
failure excessive ambitions, rage over 
being balked any pursuit, and fury 
another standing the way success hap- 
piness: hence homicide precedes suicide.* Durk- 


Durkheim, Suicide, Paris: Félix Alcan 
(Presses Universitaires), 1897, 1930; Suicide, trans- 
lated John Spaulding and George Simpson, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1951. References this 
work will given Ibid., (French): (Eng- 
lish). 

pp. 445-451: pp. 386-391. 

281: 253. Innumerable alternatives 
suggest themselves: state “lawlessness,” “de- 
regulation,” “unregulatedness,” “unruliness,” 
“uncontrollability,” etc. worth noting that 
Durkheim typically expresses his own feeling about 
the term created using “state of” con- 
nection with it, etat desagregation, per- 
turbation, d’anomie conjugale, etc. 

pp. 321, 332, 408-410: pp. 285, 293, 357- 


heim found anomie “chronic state” the 
commercial and industrial but, ad- 
ded, economic anomy not alone. Equally 
suicidogenic, and “more chronic,” domestic 
anomie, “the state anomie produced di- 
vorce” d’anomie 

Anomie, definitively defined state” 
disorder, disruption the social collectivity, 
needs “common denominator” and can 
scientific canon “be simply conceived 
However, Mr. Powell con- 
tinues: “Anomie crucial factor the eti- 
ology suicide. Thus suicide rates can serve 
empirical data for testing general theory 
action; Behind the diverse manifesta- 
tions the act self-destruction, however, 
there common sociological ground—anomie.” 
(pp. 132-133) 

Our second question Mr. Powell: can 
there be? Not, surely, unless one prepared 
jettison Durkheim’s entire thesis. “Behind 
the diverse manifestations the act self- 
destruction,” Durkheim maintained, there 
common ground. There are, the contrary, 
three possible grounds—egoism, altruism, and 
anomie—occasionally combination. “It not 
mere metaphor,” recapitulates, “to say 
each human society that has greater 
lesser aptitude for suicide; Each social 
group has penchant collectif for this act.... 
made the currents egoism, al- 
truism anomy running through the society 
under consideration.” When Durkheim had set 
forth his “third type,” wrote: “Anomy, there- 
fore, regular and specific factor suicides 
our modern societies; one the springs 
from which the annual contingent feeds. 
have new type distinguish 
others. .”8 

When Mr. Powell turns toward “redefini- 


359. Powell finds correlation between homicide- 
suicides and blue- and white-collar occupations 
cit., pp. 134, 135, 137). 

pp. 289, 307, 442-444: pp. 259, 273, 
386. Powell’s data marital instability show 
also blue- and white-collar differences. 

288: 258. The type Durkheim found 
“most widespread” was egoistic suicide, which 
claimed never auxiliary crime. “It char- 
acterized state depression and apathy pro- 
duced exaggerated individuation.” (p. 406: 
356) Durkheim devotes two consecutive chapters 
Egoistic Suicide. This category does not figure 
Powell’s study. Nevertheless, because feeling 
“emptiness” frequently associated with it, and 
because “thought thrown back upon itself” can pro- 
duce it, egoistic suicide might readily account for 
the voluntary deaths some persons involun- 
tary retirement. 
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tion” anomie, arrives arresting 
formulation, totally alien the original anomie, 
which applies the top Professional-Mana- 
gerial category occupations (Type the 
following words: “Living the unexamined 
directives the culture the person has the 
sense being totally controlled forces out- 
side himself. Hence feels that not 
really living all. The boredom ‘not living’ 
grows into general loss spontaneity that 
culminates the inner deadness which pre- 
cedes the physical death the suicide.” (p. 139) 
With this statement, either Mr.Powell cre- 
ating new type suicide unknown Durk- 
heim and irreconcilable with 
has stumbled onto new fact great scientific 
value. 

Type writes: “the self almost 
completely enveloped the success ideology 
and presents the paradox what may called 
institutionalized anomie. Now two such 
opposite social configurations could never, 
Durkheim’s thought, wedged into one termi- 
nological Not only are the itali- 
cized terms mutually contradictory, but the 
notion success “enveloping” sheer 
order has changed. Something has. 

For Durkheim and his era the dominant form 
business enterprise was the sole proprietor- 
ship; and the employing proprietor was credited 
with contributing larger quota suicides 
than his the United States 
whole, however, the individual proprietorship 
has all but been displaced the industrial 
corporation and the industrial union, both 
heavily weighted against individual action, de- 
cisions, responsibility, and individuality such, 
the interest collective action, group de- 
cisions, group benefits, and behavioral con- 
formity. consequence, Mr. Powell seems 
reporting fundamental alteration the 


321: 284. Durkheim says that anomic 
suicides differ from the first two types that “their 
act essentially passionate.” Also, the attributes 
assigned “Anomic suicide” the Etiological and 
Morphological Classification Table,” are: “Irritation, 
Violent recriminations against life gen- 
eral; Violent recriminations against one person 
particular (homicide-suicide).” (p. 332: 293) 

Powell not unaware this, for observes 
that “This corresponds Durkheim’s altruism 
several ways.” (p. 138, footnote 38) 

287: 257. Compared with agriculture, 
the contrast would sharper, “if, among suicides 
industry, employers were distinguished from 
workmen, for the former are probably most stricken 
the state anomy. Powell’s study this 
borne out: “self-employed proprietors” have the 
highest rates. (p. 135) 
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American conscience collective reflected 
the rates executive suicides. just pos- 
sible that these ought now considered with 
those the military élite the cate- 
gory suicide altruiste. For this Durk- 
heim wrote: “If, have just seen, exces- 
sive individuation leads (egoistic) suicide, 
insufficient individuation has the same effects. 
When man has become detached from socety, 
encounters less resistance suicide him- 
self, and does likewise when social inte- 
gration too strong.” 

Mr. Powell, believe, has inadvertently 
come with the new fact that 
business and industry have shifted suicides 
“organization men” from the anomic-individu- 
alistic category emergent altruistic-organi- 
zational category. therefore strenuously 
disagree with his [statement]: “As opposite 
poles continuum, two forms anomie can 
discerned: the one results from the self’s 
dissociation from, the other from its envelop- 
ment by, the conceptual system the culture. 
Both render the individual impotent. 
(p. 139) 

Impotence extraneous anomie, defined. 
Anomie its very nature can never envel- 
oping. Therefore, “envelopment” the gen- 
erator these suicides, then they must 
another type—the very conclusion with which 
one Mr. Powell’s statements 
“The occupation tends create both selec- 
tion and the nature the role itself either 
sonity.” Anomic suicide cannot both. 

solicit Mr. Powell’s re-examination 
his primary source. his findings 
not require him “re-define” 
the contrary, they require Durkheim’s type 
refined analysis and penetrating insight, 
(1) distinguish the data for egoistic, altru- 
istic, and anomic suicides; and, our assumption 
correct, (2) evolve fresh approach the 
“success ideology” which will endow its Twen- 
tieth-century frame reference, the [modern] 
with the requisite esprit 
corps account for managerial-type altruis- 


tic suicides. 
IsABEL CARY-LUNDBERG 


New York, New York 


pp. 233: pp. 217. 

reader cautioned against construing the 
“corporations” which figure Durkheim (p. 284 
and pp. French, pp. 387-384 English) 
being the same as, counterparts of, modern 
corporations. Durkheim’s reference the integrat- 
ing action the monopolistic and medieval corpo- 
rations des arts des métiers, which required the 
Revolution’s force bring them end. 
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REJOINDER DR. CARY-LUNDBERG 


the Editor: 

While general agreement with Dr. Cary- 
Lundberg, must take issue with her con- 
clusion that re-reading Durkheim obviates 
the necessity for redefinition anomie. 
Noting that Durkheim was chiefly concerned 
with society collectivity, Dr. Cary-Lund- 
berg rejects the attempt treat anomie 
both state mind and social condition. 
This consistent with the anti-psychological 
orientation Durkheim. For Dr. Cary-Lund- 
berg, “Anomie, definitively defined ‘state’ 
disorder, disruption the social collectivity, 

But understood the idea anomie loses 
much its significance for the study social 
pathology general and suicide particular. 
For not the external fact “de-regula- 
tion” but the internal experience chaos 
which instrumental the process self- 
destruction. Thus some larger concept neces- 
sary suggest the way which social forces 
(either disorder its opposite) are translated 
into individual despair. For this purpose 
adopted synonym for anomie the term 
meaninglessness—an awkward word which never- 
theless depicts the suicidal frame mind and 
the same time points the objective con- 
ditions its origin. 

Meaning social, not societal. Following 
George Mead, can said that meaning 
emergent generated the social act. 
When the self powerless act—that is, 
impotent—meaninglessness (i.e., anomie) fol- 
lows. construed, impotence not extraneous 
anomie, Dr. Cary-Lundberg contends, but 
its very essence. Impotence may derive from 
dissociation from the conceptual system 
the culture (or subculture) when the person 
unable respond understand the acts 
others that eventually his own actions be- 
come meaningless. Complete envelopment the 
social structure may terminate the same pa- 
ralysis the self, reducing the “actor” 
passive From both conditions there 
results emptiness, exhaustion, and spiritual de- 
feat—the symptoms usually ascribed anomie. 

assumed that the sense meaninglessness 
was common almost all suicides—in our cul- 
ture. But, according Dr. Cary-Lundberg, 
Durkheim maintains that there common 
ground behind all suicides but rather “three 
possible grounds—egoism, altruism and anomie 
that these three components are always inter- 


4 we 
4 
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mixed. Clinically, impossible distinguish 
these types suicide. 

Thus, there way “distinguish the data 
for egoistic, altruistic, and anomic suicides,” 
for these are not entities but phases single 
process. Durkheim’s categories egoism and 
anomie have come used interchangeably. 
for instance, describes “anomy. 
extremer form egoism. the ful- 
filment the process de-socialization, the 
retreat the individual into his own 
This usage has been followed Louis Wirth 
and several urban sociologists, Sebastian 
Grazia and many political theorists, Elton 
Mayo and Peter Drucker industrial sociology 
—all whom have drawn liberally from Durk- 
heim without troubling themselves with too 
strict adherence his formal definitions. 
the long, convoluted, always bewildering chain 
causation which ends self-murder im- 
possible differentiate Durkheim’s egoism and 
anomie. 

Similarly with altruism—the over-attachment 
the self the collectivity. Anthropological 
field studies substantiate Durkheim’s observa- 
tions the altruistic suicide typical primi- 
tive societies. But his interpretation the 
military suicide altruistic dubious best. 
More plausible the thesis that essentially 
anomic individual inwardly driven affiliate 
with powerful organization—an army, totali- 
tarian political party, possibly corporation— 
fruitless effort find direction and purpose. 
Durkheim’s own data could used verify 
this supposition: volunteers 
have unusually high suicide rates, and the mili- 
tary rate increases more rapidly with age than 
does the civilian Both Parsons and Mer- 
ton have recently come regard compulsive 
conformity—the visible sign Durkheim’s 
altruism—as form deviance 
With insight and clarity that would credit 
Durkheim himself, Dr. Cary-Lundberg has 
examined the possibility that the suicide the 
“organization man” the altruistic type. 
Certainly the elements altruism are promi- 
nent here, but hardly more (or less) than 
the case the individualistic proprietor the 
previous century. The bankrupt financier who 
kills himself because “business reverses” ex- 
emplifies the altruistic dimension suicide: 


The Ramparts Guard, New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. pp. 76-77. 

Suicide, translated John Spaulding and 
George Simpson, Glencoe, Free Press, 1951. 
pp. 232-233. 

Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957. pp. 163-4. 
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over-committed the norms his subculture 
cannot survive exclusion from it. this al- 
truism anomie? both. Both roads open 
the same abyss. 

Therefore submit that egoism and altru- 
ism are suicidogenic only when they eventuate 
anomie, that is, meaninglessness. Dr. Cary- 
Lundberg’s insistence the separation these 
three categories reification the word 
Durkheim which quite alien his spirit. 


University Buffalo 


“VERBAL ATTITUDES AND OVERT 
ACTS” 


the Editor: 

The effort Melvin Fleur and Frank 
Westie Attitudes and Overt Acts: 
Experiment the Salience Attitudes,” 
American Sociological Review, [December, 
1958], pp. 667-673) gauge the “salience” 
attitudes testing verbal expression against 
“overt act” deserves more comment than this, 
but may offer correction: 

The authors reject “known group validation” 
test their “salience” because they believe 
known group validation compares groups “on 
the basis known verbal attitudes.” (p. 671, 
emphasis the original.) Since believe may 
have invented the phrase, “known group valida- 
tion,” and its application, may pardoned 
proprietary interest its correct (original) use. 
measuring attitudes toward minority, 
scale was described that had been “validated 
groups that have given incontrovertible 
public evidence both their verbal and their 
nonverbal behavior their disposition toward 
the Japanese America.” 

should agree that the distinction between 
verbal and nonverbal behavior is, man the 
symbol-user, rather tenuous. least there 
borderland. Most the behaviors from which 
infer the attitudes “known groups,” 
well individuals, are “verbal,” or, better, 
symbol-manipulating—such voting, filing pe- 
titions, signing agreements (for example, 
Fleur’s and Westie’s “overt act”), removing 
names from honor rolls, and on. All which 
may some day impel abandon debates 
about the relative authenticity word and 
deed signs attitude favor understand- 


Nettler and Golding, “The Meas- 
urement Attitudes Toward the Japanese 
America,” American Journal Sociology, (July, 
1946), (emphasis added). 
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ing the meaning scale from its correlates, 
Fleur and Westie have done. 
Gwynn NETTLER 
Community Council Houston 
and Harris County 


REPLY NETTLER 


the Editor: 


stand corrected Professor Nettler with 
regard our rejection the “known groups 
technique” for validating measure salience 
the ground that involves the comparison 
verbal behavior with other types verbal 
behavior. His original article, which introduces 
this technique, makes clear the point that the 
members the validating group must have 
demonstrated their attitude both word and 
deed. 

The most serious objection the known 
groups technique was not stated our article. 
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This technique clearly involves the assumption 
that both word and deed are simply indices 
the same underlying, unitary, psychological 
process. 

verbal and overt responses are but indices 
the same underlying process, then should 
indeed expect that they highly correlated, 
and follows that such correlation one 
measure the validity verbal scales. If, 
the other hand, such underlying, unitary 
process can assumed (and this our posi- 
tion), then such correlation need expected. 
view these considerations would seem 
that the logical foundation the known groups 
technique needs re-examined. 

have, forthcoming book the 
nature attitudes, referred this assumption 
“the fallacy expected correspondence.” 


Indiana University 


} 


SOCIOLOGY RUSSIA? 


Forp 
University Vienna 


the outset, the Soviet regime Russia 
encouraged sociology all Soviet Universities, 
but inasmuch the work the sociologists 
was not always keeping with Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, sociology programs were soon elim- 
inated. Sociologists, including some now world 
renown, were prominent the diaspora 
intellectuals and other emigrés. sure, 
social research and theory were not eliminated 
from Soviet academic and intellectual life. The 
basic problems sociology and social philos- 
ophy have been objects constant discussion 
and treatment, always along orthodox Marxist 
and dialectical materialist lines. None the less, 
the word “sociological” itself came one 
reproach. Until recently, had not appeared 
with official approval and backing. Meanwhile, 
following World War II, there has been burst 
scientific activity and research designated 
“sociological” several the new Com- 
munist states, notably Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Representatives from these states 
ticipated international conferences and some 
Soviet representatives have begun appear, 
the Congress Amsterdam 1956. 

Social research can conducted under vary- 
ing rubrics and for various purposes. polemic 
need entered here the significance 
insignificance the designation “sociological.” 
should, however, least passing interest 
sociologists and social scientists everywhere 
when new sociological organization formed, 
and especially when this done country 
where the recognition and encouragement 
sociology “sociology” has been minimal for 
many years, and where indeed the word has 
often been used one condemnation.* 


Readers may share interest the following 
items: the (unofficial) report, received from Pro- 
fessor Ford shortly before this issue the Review 
went press, that the Soviet Sociological Associa- 
tion has applied for membership the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association; the informative 
editorial “Sociology and Communism, 1957-58,” 
Soviet Survey, and 
the Soviet Russian publication, Sh. Bakhitov, 
Chto tokoe mikrosotsiologiaa? (What Micro- 
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The Presidium the Academy Science 
the Soviet Union has now announced the 
founding Soviet Sociological Association. 
This announcement appears article entitled 
sozdanii Sovetskoi sotsiologicheskoi assosia- 
(On the Founding the Soviet Sociolog- 
ical Association) Voprosy (1958, No. 
pp. 185ff.). The membership this new 
organization will drawn inter alia from the 
Institutes Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and 
Ethnography the National Academy the 
USSR, the Institutes Philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, and Economics the Academy Sci- 
ence the Ukraine, White Russia, Uzbekistan, 
Georgia, and Kazakhstan, well from the 
Philosophic Faculty the Lomosonov Univer- 
sity Moscow and the Scientific Institute for 
Labor Research under the Ministry the 
USSR. 

The chief tasks the Association are said 
the representation Soviet sociological 
science international conferences and organ- 
izations, and the intensification international 
relations, including the exchange scientific 
publications. Iu. Frantsev has been elected 
the first President. 

The article referred above notes that 
considerable amount material 
changes since World War has been gathered 
the various states, and that this can now 
sifted common effort. Many the leading 
scholars capitalistic countries have shown 
great interest the sociological and 
research the experts socialist countries. 
One the most important problems for the 
special attention the Soviet Sociological As- 
sociation that co-existence.” 

With this statement objectives, will 
interesting watch future developments and 
appraise the new organization the light 
its avowed aims. moderately peaceful 
(even highly competitive) form co-ex- 
istence has been achieved 
scientists during the all too brief International 
Geophysical Year. Perhaps may yet hope 
for International Sociological Year, before 
too late for such efforts. 


Moscow, 1958, which, believe, 
essentially Marxist ideological attack against 
certain Western schools sociology and their 
practitioners. The Editor. 
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SCALES AND INDICES: PROPOSAL 


FAUNCE 
Michigan State University 


almost every recent assessment the 
present state sociology, the problem 
developing continuity sociological research 
has been considered. occurs that one 
means establish greater continuity might 
provide more ready access scales and 
indices currently use sociological research. 
Reports research, except when the form 
book extended monograph, rarely include 
sufficient information about the actual research 
instrument used. compilation information 
dealing specifically with scales and indices 
use were available, unnecessary duplication 
effort scale construction could avoided, 
further refinement measures sociological 
variables would facilitated, replication re- 
search might encouraged, and the possible 
accumulation correlates the particular 
variables measured might contribute the de- 
velopment systematic theory. 
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this end, would suggest that the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review publish, either 
regular issue supplementary issue, 
annual compilation scales and indices 
current use sociological research. provide 
the information for such issue, question- 
naire might sent members the society, 
perhaps along with the annual request for infor- 
mation regarding research progress, asking 
about scales indices developed for use 
this research. addition asking for the 
items included the scales, information the 
following kind should gathered: What 
that the scales measure, scale analysis pro- 
cedures and results, assessment the re- 
liability and validity the scales, brief state- 
ment findings regarding correlates the 
variables measured, and list published 
reports research involving use the scales. 

While continuity sociological 
ultimately rest upon the development theory 
capable ordering wider range sociologi- 
cal knowledge, more ready access informa- 
tion about the “tools” sociological research 
might interim step the right direction. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
1897-1958 


Robert Redfield, Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins Distinguished Service Professor An- 
thropology the University Chicago, died 
lymphatic leukemia after several years 
precarious health. worked resolutely until 
the last few weeks his life; September 
had delivered the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica promised article “The Nature 
Man.” 

His career began and ended, institutionally 
speaking, the University Chicago (Uni- 
versity Chicago High School; Ph.B., 1920; 
J.D., 1921; Ph.D., 1928; from Assistant 
Professor Professor Anthropology; 
Dean the Division the Social Sciences; 
Chairman the Department Anthro- 
pology; Distinguished Service Professor). 
But was home-guarder; his intellectual 
life was lived world-wide scale, both 
ideas and associates. 

was that group students who sat 
the seminars Robert Park, Fay- 
Cooper Cole, Ellsworth Faris, Edward Sapir, 


and George Mead. Among his fellow stu- 
dents there were the late Louis Wirth, who 
made career studying cities; the late 
Eyler Simpson, who wrote definitive 
book the Mexican Ejido; Leslie White, 
who does not want his pol- 
luted any psychology sociology; and 
Herbert Blumer. this group, Redfield was 
the one who, although electing the anthro- 
pological guild, continued throughout his 
career ignore the boundaries between the 
formally separated disciplines. 

his dissertation, Tepoztlan (1930), 
rejected the reconstruction dying cultures, 
interviewing informants the main job 
anthropology, and emphasized the living 
community and change. that first work 
made much distinction between folk 
and demos (the common people cities), 
and the process which peoples move 
from one the other. followed his 
study series communities Yucatan 
(The Folk Culture Yucatan, 1941). 
moved from there Guatemala, but from 
then the field work was done rather more 
his students and younger colleagues, 


common turn maturing career. con- 
tinued his search, however, for the essential 
differences between simple, primitive, folk 
communities and the more urban ad- 
vanced. put his thought into series 
small books, each intellectual and rhe- 
torical jewel: The Primitive World and Its 
Transformations (1953); The Little Com- 
munity (1955); Peasant Society and Culture 
(1956). 

never actually made any study the 
demos, the common people the city, which 
suggests the end-product the urbani- 
zation the folk. The with its car- 
toon strips, sports, lovelorn columns, and 
soap operas, was entirely alien him. 
had desire study modern mass culture, 
mass leisure, and the popular arts. When 
did turn studies cities was what 
termed the great tradition, the civiliza- 
tion. defined thus: 


civilization, distinct from primitive 
society, expressed and recorded the 
written works its reflective and highly 
creative minds. develops what simpler 
forms living have not: “great tradition” 
the literate and critical few. Beneath and 
within this high culture live the common 
people, whose tradition” creator and 
then creature the philosophy, science and 
fine art the great tradition. 
Studies Japan and China: Symposium,” 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, [1954], 3). 


was this interest which led him stu- 
dies China and India his later years. 
also led him strongly the direction 
humanistic studies, especially literature and 
philosophy. His article “The Nature 
essentially philosophical. 

There good deal talk these days 
commitment lines academic endeavor. 
afraid Redfield would not have quali- 
fied professional sociologist, perhaps not 
even professional anthropologist, com- 
plete loyalty the guild and its definitions 
proper lines work the criterion. 
often thought and wrote sociologist; but 
sometimes wrote humanist and 
philosopher. Guildwise, was uncom- 
mitted man; intellectually and morally, 
was the most committed man has been 
privilege know. committed was he, that 
early and spectacular success adminis- 
trator did not divert him from his intellectual 


career. 
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Acting citizen, gave testimony 
the case which was the occasion the Su- 
preme Court’s decision that segregation and 
equality are not compatible, and was active 
matters freedom and civil rights. 
these things was closely associated with 
Robert Hutchins the Fund for the Re- 
public. 
HUGHES 

University Chicago 


PAUL LASAKOW 
1923-1959 


January 1959, Paul Lasakow, Assistant 
Professor Sociology the University 
Alabama, died almost instantly. sur- 
vived his wife, Margaret Quinn Lasakow, 
and daughter, Tamara. 

Paul Lasakow was born Winnepeg, 
Canada. was graduated from the Uni- 
versity Illinois 1948, where received 
the M.A. degree 1950. attended Van- 
derbilt University graduate fellow 
sociology during and was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree Northwestern University 
1956. While Northwestern was em- 
ployed social worker Chicago. After 
serving instructorship Marshall College 
from 1954 until 1956, was affiliated until 
his death with the University Alabama 
Extension Center Birmingham. 

Active consultant the Jefferson 
County Survey and for the University 
Alabama Medical Center, Professor Lasakow 
was developing audit communicable 
diseases the Birmingham area. His pub- 
lished research centered empirical tech- 
niques for classifying self-assessments, 
problem which was joined his col- 
leagues psychiatry and clinical psychology 
the University Medical College. 

FoREMAN 

University Alabama 


World Federation for Mental Health. The 
12th Annual Meeting will take place Barcelona, 
Spain, invitation the Liga Espanola 
Higiene Mental, from August through September 


1959. Enquiries should addressed the 
Secretary-General, World Federation for Mental 
Health, 19, Manchester Street, London, 
England 


American Academy Arts and Sciences. 
Grants aid for scientific research are available 
from several endowment funds held for this pur- 
pose. Work any field that may properly 
called scientific eligible for this support, including 
the social sciences. Applications must filed 
forms obtainable request from the Academy 
office, not later than February and September 
and will processed order receipt. Address 
communications to: Chairman, Committees Re- 
search Funds, American Academy Arts and Sci- 
ences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline 46, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Eastern Sociological Society will hold its 
Annual Meeting the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April and 12, 1959. 


Department Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. limited number copies the fifth 
report the World Health Organization’s Expert 
Committee Health Statistics (No. 133) are 
available from the National Office Vital Sta- 
tistics, Public Health Service, Washington 25, 


Missouri Sociological Society. New officers 
the Society for the year 1959 are Wayne Wheeler 
Park College, President, Robert Habenstein 
the University Missouri, Vice-President, and 
Lowell Holmes Missouri Valley College, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


National Science Foundation. The Center for 
International Studies the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute Technology conducting study scien- 
tific research and development expenditures and 
manpower the U.S.S.R. for the Foundation. 
Communications are invited from scientists who 
have visited Soviet laboratories and from specialists 
the Soviet field interested this problem. Ref- 
erence significant published studies and those 
now progress the United States elsewhere 
will appreciated. Also desired are unpublished 
memoranda and reports which will returned 
requested. Communications should addressed 
Dr. Jacob Perlman, Head, Office Special 
Studies, National Science Foundation, Washington 
25, 

The Foundation expects reopen the Senior 
Postdoctoral Program and the Science Faculty Pro- 
gram May for awards made December, 
1959. 


Psychoanalysis and 
Review announces prize two hundred dol- 
lars for the best paper illustrating 
tions between psychoanalysis and any selected as- 
pect the social sciences, philosophy, religion, 
the arts. The 1958-1959 award will made 
honor Emile Durkheim and Georg Simmel. 
Essays must submitted before July 
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and should not exceed 15,000 words. They should 
sent the Board Directors, 
AND THE REVIEW, Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 


The American University will hold its fourth 
Institute Current Developments Research Ad- 
ministration from April 20-24, 1959. Sponsored 
the School Government and Public Affairs, the 
program offered for persons engaged some 
phase administration scientific research and 
development activities. Information may ob- 
tained from Dr. Lowell Hattery, Director, Cen- 
ter for Technology and Administration Studies, The 
American University, 1901 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 


University Chicago. The Institute Mathe- 
matical Statistics and the University have estab- 
lished series publications, Statistical Research 
Monographs, for the purpose providing 
medium publication for material interest 
statisticians that not ordinarily provided ex- 
isting media. Authors are invited send manu- 
scripts and correspondence concerning the series 
Leo Goodman, Department Statistics, Uni- 
versity Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Columbia University. Conrad Arensberg 
serving for the fifth year Chairman the 
Columbia University Seminar the Develop- 
mental Problems Underdeveloped Areas. 
also Executive Officer the Department An- 
thropology. 

Simon Marcson has resigned Executive Secre- 
tary the Seminar after four years that posi- 
tion, during which time also served Research 
Associate under grant from the Social Science 
Research Council Columbia University. con- 
tinues University Associate the Seminar. 
Marcson Associate Professor Sociology 
Rutgers University and this year half-time 
leave Princeton University Research As- 
sociate for the Industrial Relations Section the 
Department Economics and Sociology. 

Opportunity meet colleagues engaged soci- 
ological research England, Sweden, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and Czechoslovakia will provided during 
Traveling Seminar arranged Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York for the period 
July 19, 1959. Further information may 
obtained from Professor Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


University Florida. The Graduate School 
announces the initiation scholarly series 
entitled University Florida Monographs: Social 
Sciences. will devoted primarily the pub- 
lication research present and former members 
the University community. Four numbers will 
published each year with the first appearing 
early 1959. Monographs will drawn from the 
fields anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, sociology, and from appropriate areas 
education, geography, law, and psychology. Edi- 
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torial communications should addressed 
McAlister, 111 Peabody University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


University Hartford. Abraham Knepler 
has been named Associate Professor and Chairman 
the Department Sociology. During the summer 
1959 will serve Director Workshop 
Family Life Education which will sponsored 
the University’s Department Sociology and 
College Education, with the cooperation also 
the American Social Hygiene Association, New 
England Project. Knepler had previously been 
Program Analyst for the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council and Adjunct Associate 
Professor the University Bridegport. 


Hebrew University Jersusalem and The 
Israel Institute Applied Social Research. 
Louis Guttman will visit several universities 
the United States lecture and consulting tour, 
from the end March until the beginning 
May. Recent developments facet theory, with 
applications sociology and psychology, will 
among his main topics discussion. 


Indiana University. Clifford Kirkpatrick was 
elected President the Ohio Valley Sociological 
Society its 1958 meetings. Karl Schuessler has 
been named program chairman for the 1959 meeting. 

John Liell and Albert Cohen delivered papers 
the Conference the Indiana Commission the 
Aging and Aged, reporting the results the 
Bloomington Survey the aged which was con- 
ducted Liell, Cohen, and Sheldon Stryker. Liell 
also Chairman the University Committee 
the Aged. 

Frank Westie will sabbatical leave during 
the spring semester 1959, when will continue 
his research program race relations. 

Erwin Smigel assumed the duties Editor 
Social Problems this fall. Sheldon Stryker 
Associate Editor, Alfred Lindesmith Book Re- 
view Editor, and George Psathas Business Man- 
ager and Associate Editor the journal. 

Dinko Tomasic has been granted leave 
absence serve chief the evaluation and 
research section Radio Free Europe Munich, 
West Germany, during the current academic year. 

Sheldon Stryker and George Psathas received 
grant from the National Institute Health, 
Public Health Service, support project 
titled “An Experimental Study Power Coalitions 
William Chambliss serving research 
assistant the project. 

David Howard, Ph.D. candidate the Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
Northern Illinois University, and Eugene Kanin, 
Ph.D. candidate the Department, was appointed 
Instructor Purdue University. 


The University Michigan. Amos Hawley 
will sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Semester. holds Fulbright Research Award 
for urban study southern Italy. During his 
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absence, Ronald Freedman will serve Acting 
Chairman the Department. 

Morris Janowitz the recipient Ford 
Foundation Master Fellowship for research per- 
taining the organization business enterprise. 

After year study culture change Ni- 
geria, Horace Miner return his departmental 
duties the second semester. 

Harold Wilensky has received NIMH grant 
for five-year study labor and leisure. Joel 
Gerstl the University Minnesota, has been 
appointed Research Associate the study. 

Angus Campbell leave during the current 
academic year work with the Institute for Social 
Research Oslo. Leslie Kish was leave during 
the first semester for writing and research Har- 
vard University. 

Ashley Weeks, Research Associate, program 
Hospital Administration, directing study 
hospital administrative patterns they are related 
patient care. Donald Riedel, formerly research 
assistant the Purdue Farm Cardiac Project, has 
accepted appointment Research Associate 
the Michigan Study Hospital and Medical Eco- 
nomics. 

The Institute for Social Gerontology announces 
the publication series five syllabi Social 
Gerontology, edited Irving Webber, Univer- 
sity Florida. Address requests and queries 
the Institute, University Michigan, 1510 Rack- 
ham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Northern Illinois University. The staff has been 
enlarged with the addition two new full-time 
members and one part-time member for the cur- 
rent academic year. Waldo Burchard, formerly 
Hollins College and Kansas University, has 
joined the Department Associate Professor. 
David Howard, formerly Howard University, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor, and Marsh 
Ray teaching part-time the evening college. 

The graduate offerings have been revised and ex- 
panded. Plans are underway for the establishment 
Institute for Social Research. 


Park College. Wayne Wheeler, Chairman the 
Department, president the Missouri Socio- 
logical Society for the year 1959. 


The Pennsylvania State University. The 
name the Department has been changed 
Sociology and Anthropology. New members added 
the staff include Delbert Miller, Kirk Dan- 
sereau, Seymour Leventman, and Melvin Zelnik 
Sociology, and Louis Dupree Anthropology. 
Part-time staff members added recently include 
Paul Baker and James East Anthropology, 
Joseph Faulkner and Judith Leventman So- 
ciology, and Margaret Skell Social Welfare. 

George Theodorson presently Burma 
Fulbright grant. Edward Abramson serving this 
year Visiting Professor Sociology the Uni- 
versity Saskatchewan. Sabbatical leaves granted 
Arnold Green and Robert Clark are being 
spent study and writing. Leaves absence last 
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year permitted Walter Coutu travel Mexico 
and Edward Abramson travel Europe. 

Frederick Matson, Professor Archaeology, 
has been narned Assistant Dean for research the 
College the Liberal Arts and Director the 
Social Science Research Center. 

William Mather, head the Department, 
utilizing closed-circuit television instructing about 
600 students Introductory Sociology each semes- 
ter. Maurice Mook offering Introductory An- 
thropology for the first time this year. 

Margaret Matson has been appointed director 
the undergraduate social welfare major newly 
created the department. She has just completed 
term President the Pennsylvania Sociological 
Society. 

Jessie Bernard co-author recently pub- 
lished documentary book dating and marriage. 

Duane Ramsey has resigned after several years 
with the Department and engaged research and 
practice psychiatric social work. 


University Pittsburgh. Joseph Eaton 
has been appointed Professor Social Work 
Research the Graduate School Social Work. 


Roosevelt University. Dean Arthur Hillman 
leave during 1958-1959 conduct survey- 
research project for the National Federation 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 

Kirson Weinberg participated national 
conference Chronic Schizophrenia and the State 
Mental Hospital. has completed book the 
mental hospital, and has published introduction 
his studies culture and personality. 

St. Clair Drake leave during the academic 
year, and has been appointed Acting Chairman 
the Sociology Department the University 
Ghana, where has been teaching. 

Robert Roberts returned frem Liberia 
where has been teaching the University 
Monrovia during the past two years. 

Rose Hum Lee was elected Illinois representative 
the Executive Committee the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society. She was one the tour leaders for 
Study Abroad, Inc.’s tour for professionals at- 
tending the International Conference Social 
Workers Tokyo. 


The San Fernando Valley State College. This 
new institution, established the recent split- 
ting Los Angeles State College into two separate 
institutions. The faculty the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology includes Joseph 
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Ford, Professor Sociology (on leave absence 
the University Vienna); Pierce, Asso- 
ciate Professor Sociology; Raoul Naroll, As- 
sistant Professor Anthropology; Iga Mamoru, 
Assistant Professor Sociology; and Robert Wil- 
liamson, Assistant Professor Sociology. 


University Santa Clara. Witold Krassowski 
has been appointed Chairman the newly es- 
tablished Department Sociology. assisted 
Clausin Hadley and Richard Stanek. 


Washington University, St. Louis. Alvin 
Gouldner, now the University Illinois, will 
join the Department September, 1959, Pro- 
fessor Sociology and Department Chairman. 
Demerath, Chairman since 1956, will continue 
Director the Social Science Institute and 
member the Department. 

Paul Campisi has been appointed research con- 
sultant the Washington University Civic Edu- 
cation Center, Television Activities, study the 
effectiveness adult education through the medium 
television. Youssef Wassef and Mrs. Gabriella 
Carella Miller have been assigned research as- 
sistants. 

Revolving Door, Study the Chronic Police 
Case Inebriate, David Pittman (and Wayne 
Gordon) has been published. This study the 
result three-year investigation sponsored 
the State Mental Hygiene Commission New 
York. 

Robert Hamblin and Richard deCharms (As- 
sistant Professor Psychology) have received sup- 
port from the Office Naval Research for long- 
term program research small groups and 
interaction analysis. 


Wellesley College. Allan Eister, Associate 
Professor Sociology, has been awarded Ful- 
bright Grant teach the University Karachi, 
Pakistan, for the 1959-1960 academic year. 


Western Reserve University. research and 
field study oriented workshop “Intergroup Re- 
lations” for social science majors, social workers, 
teachers, government workers, ministers, community 
organization workers, administrators, nurses, police, 
and hospital personnel will offered from June 
August 1959 and will directed Marvin 
Sussman, John Turner, and Eleanor Caplan. 
Inquiries should directed Hollace Roberts, 
Director Admissions, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


3 


Socialism and Saint-Simon (Le Socialisme). 
Edited and with In- 
troduction GouLDNER. Trans- 
lated CHARLOTTE SATTLER. From the edi- 
tion originally edited, and with Preface by, 
Mauss. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1958. xxix, 240 pp. $5.00. 


This translation course Saint-Simon 
which Durkheim gave the University Bor- 
deaux 1895-96 most welcome. Not that 
increases our knowledge Saint-Simon and 
the Saint-Simonians—much more searching criti- 
cal studies both French and American 
scholars are now available—but this volume, 
especially the tenth chapter which Durkheim 
gives his critical appraisal Saint-Simon, 
indispensable for full understanding Durk- 
heim’s thought. Upon reading these pages one 
vividly reminded the extent which Durk- 
heim’s system was influenced Saint-Simonian 
themes, despite Durkheim’s sharp criticism 
certain Saint-Simon’s key contentions. One 
cannot but struck the strong elective 
affinity with Saint-Simon that Durkheim ex- 
presses here. For American sociologists who 
have traditionally been left almost total igno- 
rance Saint-Simon’s influence French social 
thought, and who have been accustomed solely 
retrace the influence Comte Durkheim 
without ever considering the Saint-Simonian in- 
heritance, this book should most illuminating. 

Professor Alvin Gouldner has contributed 
stimulating and provocative introduction 
which Durkheim’s relation Saint-Simon, 
Comte, and Marx discussed sophisticated 
manner. Yet his argument sometimes fails 
carry conviction. When argues, for example, 
that Durkheim spent “yeomen-like efforts 
dispel the conception that Comte [rather than 
Saint-Simon] was the ‘father’ sociology 
one hardly convinced since Durkheim writes 
Saint-Simon that “although was the first 
have really clear conception what sociol- 
ogy had and its necessity, strictly speak- 
ing, did not create sociology.” There seems 
need deflate the importance Comte 
when pointing out the significance Saint- 
Simon. After all, speak fathers sociol- 
ogy metaphorical sense; science, unlike 
man, may very well have several fathers. 

Professor Gouldner suggests that the reason 
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for the neglect Saint-Simon’s fatherhood 
sociology might lie the fact that descent 
from Saint-Simon, who was also one 
the fathers socialism, might looked 
professionally damaging contem- 
porary sociologists. One wonders whether this 
neglect might not rather more easily 
understood one realizes that while Saint- 
Simon did indeed stress several his brilliant 
but most unsystematic writings the need for 
science society, his disciples and 
systematizers attacked Comte for overvaluating 
science and for not realizing that science could 
never primary tool for reaching truth. 
The dominance science, they taught, charac- 
terized only critical periods decline while 
truly organic periods always conceded primacy 
religion. the crucial 1830s Saint-Simoni- 
anism came identified with religion and 
Comte’s system with the science society. 

Discussing the role the division labor 
Saint-Simon’s and Comte’s work, Professor 
Gouldner seems overemphasize the opposi- 
tion between them. Comte the increasing 
division labor modern society, Gouldner 
contends, threatened social cohesion while Saint- 
Simon realized that would lead web 
interdependence and thus increase social solidar- 
ity. But point fact both thinkers discussed 
the division labor well shared moral 
beliefs bases for social solidarity. Durkheim 
realized this when wrote that recog- 
nized that the division labor source 
solidarity the other hand Saint- 
Simon’s New Christianity well the hier- 
archical church his disciples show but too 
clearly their realization that organic solidarity 
was not enough. While one may agree that one 
thinker stresses one element more strongly than 
another, little may gained pitting against 
each other conceptualizations which are, after 
all, closely interrelated. 

Though one may thus led disagree with 
number points Professor Goldner raises, 
one cannot but highly stimulated the 
original way which here attempts come 
grips with some the main themes which 
informed Durkheim’s thought well much 
contemporary sociological theorizing. 

The translation readable and adequate 
the whole, but the book unfortunately 
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marred scores misprints especially when 

French titles are being quoted. Wrong accents, 

misspellings, and wrong abbreviations abound. 
Lewis 


Brandeis University 


Sociology Faces Pessimism: Study Euro- 
pean Sociological Thought Amidst Fading 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 173 pp. Guil- 
ders 11.50, paper. 


Working sociologists should welcome any 
serious attempt probe into the value premises 
modern sociology, pursue much needed 
sociology sociology. studies this 
kind Robert Lynd, Kurt Wolff, Hobbs, 
and Sorokin have provoked mixed reactions 
because the probers were themselves pursuing 
congenial value premises their analyses. Un- 
fortunately, the latest entrant, Sociology Faces 
Pessimism, not likely achieve more 
cordial reception. 

Bailey’s main thesis that sociology, having 
been conceived age marked optimism 
and belief progress, has developed recent 
compound disillusionment, pessimism, and 
stress non-rationality. About third this 
work deals with ideas and notions optimism 
and pessimism—but among philosophers, not 
sociologists. This followed brief analysis 
Pareto, Toynbee, Spengler, and Sorokin 
leading (and presumably representative) car- 
riers “fading optimism.” The finale con- 
sists surprisingly unconvincing defense 
modified optimism and renewed emphasis 
human rationality. 

Several serious shortcomings unfortunately 
mar the commendable intent this work. Most 
sociologists will reject Bailey’s failure dis- 
tinguish between sociologists and social philos- 
ophers, despite his self-serving assertion that 
sociology after all “leosely limited body 
knowledge.” would appear that the lesson 
Paul Barth’s stupendous cul sac, Philosophie 
der Geschichte als has not been 
properly learned. Bailey’s title might well have 
been Social Philosophy Faces Pessimism. Fur- 
thermore, Bailey fails provide, his subtitle 
promises, adequate coverage European 
sociology. Conspicuously omitted are such fig- 
ures Simmel, Scheler, Wiese, Sombart, Fryer, 
Vierkandt, Geiger, various followers Durk- 
heim, and representative sprinkling the 
“younger” European sociologists (for example, 
Schelsky, Koenig, Stoetzel, Gurvitch). Indeed, 
some the figures considered Bailey (for 
instance, Mannheim, Durkheim, Max Weber) 
actually contradict his thesis. Even Sorokin, 
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presumed pessimist par excellence, has embarked 
studies altruism and amitology. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting feature 
this work implicit misapprehension 
the evolving nature sociology. Bailey, for 
example, wrongly assumes that modern sociol- 
ogy adequately represented handful 
arbitrarily selected theorists and social philos- 
ophers. Surely the dominant role the re- 
searcher the United States—and his rapidly 
growing counterpart Europe—should given 
some consideration evaluating tides op- 
timism and pessimism. Equally important the 
consequent failure distinguish clearly between 
the objective study non-rationality (which 
has obviously increased recent decades) and 
the subjective evaluation the results these 
studies (which not yet demonstrated 
directly responsive such findings). 

Despite these (and perhaps other) criticisms, 
Bailey has posed once again crucial question 
for thoughtful sociologists, one that has not 
been satisfactorily explored: contemporary 
sociologists implicitly follow unexamined beliefs 
about man and society that somehow color 
their work (in choice problems, selection 
variables, and interpretation results) and 
thus determine the special character con- 
temporary sociology? Perhaps pessimism only 
one clue the valuational reservoir which 
sociologists regularly drain and replenish. 


Emory University 


The Sociology Knowledge: Essay Aid 
Deeper Understanding the History 
Ideas. WERNER Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1958. xi, 356 pp. $7.50. 

Few works sociological subjects have 
provoked lively and prolonged response 
Max Scheler’s Die Wissensformen und die 
Gesellschaft and Karl Mannheim’s and 
Utopia. The literature which has followed 
their wake assuming proportions which would, 
most other fields interest, bespeak cumu- 
lative body accomplishments. Yet, only 
small portion this literature reports 
empirical gains the initially proposed field, 
the sociology knowledge; the bulk 
polemic character and centers around the 
epistemological issues which the two inaugural 
works raised. 

Stark’s book joins the ranks the majority. 
erudite work which penetrates into the 
finer detail the epistemological controversy 
the subject. The principal argument, devel- 
oped unhurried pace and excellent 
English, that the proper subject the 
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sociology knowledge knowledge and not 
bias; its concern with the social derivation 
truths rather than ideologies. The latter 
the author defines distortions the partial 
truths which given society class makes 
available its members. individually mo- 
tivated deviations, ideologies are open psy- 
chological scrutiny but are ephemeral the 
sociology knowledge. The legitimate aim 
the sociology knowledge not expose 
rationalizations but discover the social ele- 
knowledge about social reality. every 
society, and every other supra-functional sub- 
society well, can lay claim truth, the 
substance truth, though only one aspect 
it—that aspect reality which offers itself 
the beholding eye from the given vantage- 
point and angle vision” (p. 155). The truth 
content social knowledge, however, rela- 
tive the social system which gives rise 
it: every society has its own particular view 
reality, its own universe thought—indeed, 
its own universe truth” (ibid.). Thus, 
relativism—a major concern this publication 
inescapable the realm knowledge 
about human affairs, distinguished from the 
natural sciences. The author suggests one avenue 
escape: “We are calling, then, the 
proper answer the challenge relativism, 
for philosophical anthropology which would 
kind second-order knowledge gained 
processing the first hand knowledge pro- 
vided direct inductive research” (p. 197). 
The author proposes comprehensive science 
man which will show that all the diversities 
human nature esse are merely divergent 
posse, and will thereby lay the ghost 
relativism for ever (p. 203). 

the cardinal thesis this book that 
social truths and bias constitute two distinct 
realms which only the former 
logically relevant. The argument advanced 
support such dichotomy seems that 
truths reside social formations “which are 
—at least potentially—ways life well 
ways thought, which have them, 
speak, mould and control human action and 
human interrelations well human ideas” 
(p. 76). Ideologies, the other hand, con- 
stitute personal distortions misrepresenta- 
tions those implicit verities. Among the 
“social formations” which have the power 
control action and thought the author lists 
social systems, classes, and churches. Insofar 
the individual rises the intellectual horizon 
his society, class, church catches 
objective glimpse reality and beholds cor- 
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responding segment truth. The reader 
not told more about the nature these behav- 
ior-controlling and thought-patterning 
formations, except that the situations the 
individual, the family, and the business firm are 
not among them. not learn whether the 
village, the city, the situation the stranger, 
the aged, the adolescent, the pioneer like- 
wise mould the actions and thought the 
individual, and, so, whether the direction 
bias toward some aspect truth. That 
the author limits the capacity for patterning 
action and thought classes, churches, and 
societies large may explain why nowhere 
envisages the individual concrete partic- 
ipant multitude overlapping groupings 
and situations other than classes and churches. 
The bifurcated conception the individual 
his class society squares well with 
the equally puzzling dichotomy ideology 
and partial truths, but neither provides 
auspicious working assumption for the sociology 
knowledge any other sociological case 
study. 

That the conceptual framework the book 
has not grown out continuing concern for 
empirical research procedures may illustrated 
the following two instances. critical 
digression Sorokin’s statistical techniques 
his Social and Cultural Dynamics, Stark 
observes that Sorokin’s procedure “assumes 
radice the possibility quantifying what 
qualitative, and this almost like supposing 
possible square the circle. book, 
work art, all quality, because all 
spirit. The unity culture consists the 
stylistic similarities shown its ingredients, 
not their statistical (p. 280, re- 
viewer’s italics). The question whether qualita- 
tive phenomena can quantified need not 
discussed here. The point present concern 
the author’s criterion cultural integration 
which equates with stylistic similarities. 
How the research worker translate this 
concept into directive for identifying the 
social affinity ideas? similar reliance 
impromptu methods for establishing social 
affinities apparent the author’s attempt 
demonstrate the connection Bach’s 
counterpoint with the “substructural facts and 
forces” his time. seeking establish 
such relationship, Stark refers the con- 
temporary political trend “towards system 
national and international integration which, 
the given circumstances, could only 
achieved through the balancing independent 
political forces. How bring harmony out 
diversity—that was the problem the age, 
the aim all endeavour the same pre- 
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occupation present, the same pursuit pre- 
dominant, the music the great Bach” 
(p. 125). Without querying the stated analogy 
between Bach’s music and 17th century politics, 
one must ask whether the relationship between 
the two phenomena that “superstructure” 
“substructure” and, so, virtue what 
criteria. 

This reviewer regrets that writer Stark’s 
humanistic sophistication and learning should 
have embarked sociological study major 
proportions with such patent unconcern for the 
requirements both sociological theory and 
research. 

MANHEIM 


University Kansas City 


Reason and Chance Scientific Discovery. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 171 
pp. $10.00. 


Translated from the French, this “assembly 
the work scientists should prime 
interest the sociologist science. 

would deserve notice only because Taton 
evidently belongs that small circle histo- 
rians who move beyond the mere chronicling 
science show how the experiences scientists 
form historically repeated patterns. This would 
enough commend this book sociol- 
ogists, but there more than this. Taton 
has “instinct for the sociological jugular.” 
His sense for the significant can glimpsed 
from short list the patterns that 
singles out: simultaneous discoveries, the fruit- 
ful error, Geistesblitz (or sudden illumination) 
scientific work, precursors science and 
conflicts over priority, missed discoveries, pre- 
mature discoveries, and widespread resistance 
among scientists pathbreaking discoveries. 
For each these, supplies complement 
historical cases point, knowledgeably and 
succinctly summarized. 

The merit the book rests its selection 
and arrangement cases; its limitations, 
the author’s unwillingness analyze them. 
Time and again, after Taton has assembled 
some cases that, once juxtaposed, begin almost 
speak for themselves, draws away from 
their direct sociological implications. Instead, 
retreats the position the historian 
whose job get the facts straight and 
the position the ethical humanist who 
applauds deplores rather than analyzes the 
behavior under observation. For example, when 
comes upon the pattern nearly simulta- 
neous discoveries, all who examine the 
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history science must, defines the historian’s 
task that being “just precursors” just 
as, cases priority-conflicts, deplores 
“the lack coolness objectivity which led 
contending scientists into discussions from which 
their prestige always emerged impaired” 
alludes “these regrettable manifestations 
vanity and exaggerated pride some scien- 
short, responds with affect 
these historical episodes rather than convert- 
ing them into problems requiring sociological 
analysis. 

From the beginning, Taton rejects any effort 
interpretation. wants “avoid the 
dangerous territory interpretations which 
are too systematic.” this presumably 
means those questionable and inflexible schemes 
interpretation which would prematurely 
exclude facts that may turn out strategic. 
But this self-denying ordinance seems exces- 
sive. assumes that the choice only between 
two alternatives: either “schematizations which 
give nothing but distorted image” the 
complex reality, presentations unanalyzed 
cases. result this self-imposed restric- 
tion, Taton provides little the kind 
interpretation that systematic and faith- 
ful the facts without dragooning them into 
inappropriate categories analysis. 

But after all this said, this compact, un- 
pretentious, and informed book 
dispensable the sociologist science. 
view this, pity that the American 
publishers burdened this small book with 
price that might prohibitively heavy for 
some those who should have it. 

MERTON 

Columbia University 


Forced Free: The Artificial Revolution 
GOMERY. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1957. xiii, 210 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Montgomery’s succinct volume presents 
the essence two books one. The first 
these highly competent summary 
large comparative study the results the 
Allied purges the former Nazi and extreme 
nationalist elites, respectively, defeated and 
occupied Germany and Japan after World War 
II. The second essay political theory. 
arresting and thought-provoking inquiry 
into the nature elites and their replace- 
ment, and thus into the nature revolution; 
and suggests possible alternative method 
rapid but bloodless social change toward 
democratic institutions. This alternative method, 


Dr. Montgomery concludes, might patterned 
after some the methods used the Allies, 
and particularly the American military 
authorities, post-war Germany and Japan; 
and believes that its effectiveness might 
greatly increased intelligent application 
the lessons learned from the early 
American efforts “artificial revolution” 
these two countries. 

general account the relevant events 
Germany and Japan given the first chapter, 
together with data the scope and machinery 
the purges, and the public reactions 
their results. Details the purges 
political, military and bureaucratic elites are 
given Chapter followed account 
the fate the business elites (Chapter 3), 
and the impact the purges the 
structure power and influence 
communities (Chapter 4). These chapters are 
very rich empirical material, ranging from 
administrative statistics varieties inter- 
view results, content analyses, poll data and 
community studies, gathered the author 
from German, Japanese and United States 
government agencies, or, more often, prepared 
under his direction teams German and 
Japanese scholars and researchers, mostly pro- 
fessional sociologists. The data are summarized 
clearly, interpreted with preception and pre- 
sented with effect. They represent significant 
contribution knowledge which students 
politics and political sociology should find ex- 
tremely useful. 

few general findings may cited. 

The purge Germany was diffuse, its tar- 
get was too broad, and its results were dis- 
appointing. Among the bureaucracy alone, 
September 1953 over 160,000 former civil 
servants were readmitted public service; 
these, says Montgomery, most were 
either Nazi party members employees 
the Third Reich who had been removed under 
denazification Among the business 
elite, the ultimate results were even poorer. 
Those Nazi activists who the 1930s had 
been put business staffs only because 
their political connections were dropped, but 
most those genuine businessmen and corpora- 
tion executives for whom National Socialism 
had been matter personal conviction had 
returned the mid-1950s their old posi- 
ticns influence even higher ones. All 
the purge did such cases was speed 
promotions among business staffs. the level 
German local affairs, the Nazi-ridden com- 
munity power structure survived wholly 
part despite the purge, except the cases 
towns where strong local non-Nazi anti- 
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Nazi element, Catholic Social Democratic, 
could take advantage the opportunities 
created the purge. 

Japan, contrast, far more limited 
purge, more sharply focussed 
level nationalists, produced somewhat better, 
albeit still limited, results. 

This reviewer would stress the credit side 
the Allied purges perhaps little more than 
Dr. Montgomery does. They provided clear 
field for non-totalitarian political leaders, 
Germany well Japan, during the 
critical years when new political habits were 
formed, and the politics both countries still 
bear the marks this achievement. Dr. 
Montgomery’s findings suggest, however, these 
achievements may not reach very far below 
the surface the social fabric, leaving the 
new democratic institutions dangerously exposed 
political economic strains should once 
again become intense. 

The theoretical argument mainly given 
the Introduction and the last chapter, but 
well articulated with the body empirical 
findings, and there are constant references back 
and forth, illuminating the mutual relevance 
empirical findings and broader issues theory 
and policy. 

While much the empirical work presented 
appears have been rather thorough, the 
theoretical argument essayistic, speculative 
and sketchy. generously cut,. but not well 
stitched; the clothes might hang together better 
with more careful needlework. Yet there 
simplicity and elegance the cutting; the de- 
sign should win attention. 

Differently put, Montgomery’s notion 
“artificial revolution” has life it. gives 
vitality and relevance what otherwise might 
forbidding wilderness data. invites 
further speculation and criticism, and raises 
issues haunting interest for political scientists 
and historians, well for students 
sociology. 

Yale University 


The Sociology American Life: Intro- 
Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. xi, 628 pp. $7.50. 


The two objectives this textbook, accord- 
ing the Preface, are provide the reader 
with perspective American life and in- 
troduce him sociology. more successful 
with respect the former than the latter goal. 

The author has organized his material into 
four parts: (1) The American People (which 
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contains chapters immigration, cultural back- 
grounds and assimilation immigrants, and 
migration); (2) Groups the United States 
(with chapters the nature groups, locality 
groups, urban and suburban communities, and 
social differences American life); (3) Ameri- 
can Institutions (the usual five, plus general 
chapter institutions); and (4) Communica- 
tion, Personality, and Cultural Change (with 
chapters social interaction, American cul- 
ture, personality, and social change). There are 
included forty-one reading selections, some 
them quite lengthy. The readings are from 
wide variety sources and, expected, 
they vary quality. There relatively little 
explanation what the student expected 
acquire from the readings—but many teachers 
will admire this characteristic will disapprove 
it. There much said for textbooks 
which not say everything, but leave the 
student with the problem building some 
his intellectual bridges himself. 

Each chapter includes brief summary, 
student projects, and bibliography, typically 
six seven items. Although limited 
American society, the coverage the book 
broad. (The tightly-packed format allows more 
text than its number pages would suggest.) 

Although the text, and large, solid 
one which, well taught, could add much 
student’s knowledge American life, pro- 
vides little introduction the scope and method 
contemporary sociology; the student, best, 
would have get most his information 
this topic inference from the researches re- 
ported the reading selections. The book 
smoothly written, though rarely vivid. All the 
sub-headings the text proper are set the 
same type face, and presumably are the same 
order importance. Because this and the 
many short sections and readings, the student 
will probably find rather difficult under- 
stand the organization the material. Fur- 
thermore, the sequence topics seems not 
follow any easily discernible analytical 
pedagogical scheme. The first major concern 
with the concept culture, for example, 
Chapter 18, but the concept has been used 
again and again—in fact, title early 
Chapter “Cultural Backgrounds and As- 
similation.” Again, there considerable discus- 
sion such topics “the social significance 
the group” and “the position the person 
his group” but what the reviewer considers one 
the fundamental chapters, “Personality and 
the Group,” number 19, next last. Much 
the material included Part IV, namely 
that American culture, social interaction and 
communication, and personality, could well 
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moved the book—but, course, this may 
primarily matter pedagogical taste. 

Some readers are certain feel that there 
not always wise balance emphasis. There 
are, for instance, three (and chapter 
immigration the U.S. counted, four) 
chapters migration, which seems little 
heavy for introductory text. Some the 
material, furthermore, seems little dated, con- 
sidering the copyright. For example, data 
American churches are cited from the 
tion Please Almanac, 1957, which quotes the 
Yearbook American Churches, instead 
being taken from the itself. Surely 
the 1957 Yearbook was available before the 
book went press—and one can note dif- 
ference eighteen religious bodies and 5,000,000 
members the U.S. revealed the two 
sources. Finally, the format and printing seems 
somehow unnecessarily stodgy for 
ductory text. 

With these criticisms aside, however, The 
Sociology American Life presents good, 
rather detailed description contemporary 
American society. deserves serious considera- 
tion, especially those departments sociol- 
ogy which offer basic course limited the 
study American society. 

BLAINE MERCER 

University Colorado 


The Jacksonian Persuasion: Politics and Belief. 
Marvin Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. vi, 231 pp. $5.00. 
Sophisticated readers need hardly 

minded, this late date, that the making 
historical interpretations there end. 
Neither need they reminded that, deplorable 
though this situation may appear some, 
does not necessarily bespeak state utter 
confusion the way which the historical 
record ought read—that, indeed, even 
conflicting interpretations the same event 
may present partial aspects truth. 

Still, overabundance interpretations 
may provide with embarrassment 
riches. all the periods which American 
history conventionally divided, few have 
proved more susceptible conflicting interpre- 
tations than the period Jacksonian democ- 
racy. Are believe, with Parrington, that 
the voice Jackson was the voice agrarian 
liberalism? Are believe, with Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., that Jacksonian democracy was 
kind early nineteenth century portent 
the Americans for Democratic Action, seeking 
unite depressed city mechanics and rural 
farmers alliance against the captains 
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business? Are believe, with Bray Ham- 
mond, that, the contrary, the essence 
Jacksonian democracy found the 
fact that represented the most aggressive, 
the most dynamic, the most expansive the 
very captains business whom Schlesinger 
tells were its sworn enemies? are 
accept Turner’s emphasis 
liousness; Carl Russell Fish’s, the emergence 
the “Common Man” into the political arena; 
Bowers’s, Jackson the canny party politician? 

part, course, the existence such 
widely discrepant accounts the same phe- 
nomenon attests the fact that historians have 
accepted face value the rhetoric the very 
documents that was their intention analyze. 
The articulate spokesmen Jacksonian democ- 
racy were politicians, labor leaders, businessmen, 
litterateurs, who addressed themselves the 
documents they composed the pressing prob- 
lems their own time. accept their estimate 
the situation would perpetuate their 
version the party battles and economic con- 
flicts the early nineteenth century, become, 
though belatedly, partisans the very conflicts 
are seeking explain. perform the task 
analysis requires translating the documents 
from the language and the categories their 
polemicist authors. 

Despite obvious delight expressing 
conclusions the form paradox mode 
expression that proves murky least 
able merit Mr. Meyers’s book that 
provides with means which the historian 
can remain faithful his sources without 
being deluded them. Mr. Meyers’s 
intention take seriously, must, the 
statements and actions the Jacksonians, and 
use them not for the purposes they were 
originally intended serve—to wage war 
against Nicholas Biddle and the Bank the 
United States—but for his own purposes: 
derive inferences the values held 
common apparently disparate group 
Jacksonian supporters. effort discover 
the contemporary meaning Jacksonianism, 
scrutinizes the writings Jackson himself 
and Van Buren, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Theodore Sedgwick, William Leggett, Robert 
Rantoul, and others who moved less and shook 
less. emerges with the conclusion that what 
united the Jacksonians was their concern 
reconcile the tradition which they were the 
heirs and guardians—the tradition Jefferson’s 
republic virtuous yeomen—with the world 
which they lived, world which, under 
the impact rapid economic change, the yeo- 
men were fast disappearing and virtue, 


existed all, was less civic than private. What, 
under the circumstances, added both poignancy 
and tension the effort the Jacksonians was 
not simply that best the resolution they 
were attempting could only semantic one, 
but that they were themselves eager participants 
the very practices which were undoing the 
world blessed memory. Strangers and afraid 
they might have been, but never could they 
claim that was world they never made. They 
were, the words Mr. Meyers, both the 
judges and the judged. The position which 
they placed themselves was impossible one, 
but its best their ideology had the immense 
virtue sanctioning change the world and 
providing standards which that change 
could evaluated. 
DIAMOND 
Columbia University 


The City. Max Translated Don 
coe Free Press, 1958. 242 pp. $4.00. 
Weber published Die Stadt Volume 

Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 

(1921). The translation these essays 

Don Martindale and Gertrud Neuwirth 

acceptable though not altogether readable 

one. This for number reasons, such 
the style the author and the syntax and 
punctuation the translators. 

The City not one Weber’s writings 
which can intelligently read and evaluated 
sociologists. Few, any, possess the neces- 
sary historical background evaluate criti- 
cally the scholarship essential Weber’s 
inductive method. Weber’s reliance second- 
ary sources for much his scholarship 
well known. One, fact, might argue that 
his reliance secondary sources absolutely 
essential for work this scope, even for 
intellectual giant such Weber. Few 
historians are willing take such risks, how- 
ever, but the sociologist must take them 
much his thinking. This reviewer possesses 
qualifications examine critically Weber’s 
use source materials—such examination 

Despite the difficulty one may have asses- 
sing “the The City perhaps represents 
the most interesting published discussion 
the historical evolution cities and city life. 
Examining settlements periods 
and diverse cultures, develops what appears 
historically and culturally unique 
definition the city: “Neither the ‘city’ 
the economic sense, nor the garrison, the inhab- 
itants which are accoutred with special 
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political-administrative structures, necessarily 
constitute ‘community.’ urban ‘com- 
munity,’ the full meaning the word, 
appears general phenomenon only the 
Occident. Exceptions occasionally were 
found the Near East (in Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Mesopotamia) but only occasionally and 
rudiments. constitute full urban com- 
munity settlement must display relative 
predominance trade-commercial relations, 
with the settlement whole displaying the 
market; court its own and least 
partially autonomous law; related form 
association; and least partial autonomy 
and autocephaly, thus also administration 
authorities the election whom the burghers 
participated” (pp. 80-81). This starting point 
for urban theory has its distinct limitations 
since creates ideal type from history 
Following Weber’s technique, some future 
time, inductive definition from history might 
include elements which eliminated the Occident 
from the “full-flowering” cities. Weber’s 
definition also suffers from the fact that 
limited value scientific discovery the 
sense that too much content put into the 
definition and too little allowed vary 
independent the definition. This course 
obvious limitation all ideal-typical 
definitions community. 

This series lecture-papers begins de- 
scribing the nature the city. Current con- 
ceptions are examined and 
definition evolved which makes the city more 
less unique the Occident pre-modern 
times. Quite obviously modern American and 
World cities fail meet several the qual- 
ifications. lack, for example, the elements 
fortress. This essay followed descrip- 
tions life the plebian and patrician cities. 
Like all such descriptions, these are highly 
selective life cities. There concluding 
paper contrasting life cities ancient and 
medieval democratic milieus. Weber perhaps 
his best these papers when describes 
specialized types cities. There are particularly 
rewarding discussions social stratification and 
political forms cities—two favorite topics 
Weber. 

ALBERT Jr. 

State University 


The Suburban Community. Edited WILLIAM 
Sons, 1958. xxviii, 416 pp. $6.50. 

This fairly complete selection the recent 
article literature will welcome addition 
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the library the urban sociologist. While the 
realism and the reliability the articles are 
the greatest strengths the publication, some 
its weaknesses are also inherent this 
origin. 

The unity approach that might expected 
such venture has not been achieved. 
fact, the different articles overlap considerably 
their content and, apart from the editor’s 
serious attempt strong introduction pull 
the divergent parts the book together, the 
reader remains somewhat bewildered the 
many interesting contributions which, while 
dealing with similar aspects the same phe- 
nomenon, may disagree with each other 
look the problem very different manner. 
good example are the various chapters deal- 
ing with Census statistics. 
compilations have been made the figures 
available for the Area, the 
fringes it, and the suburbs. This statistical 
material has been arranged backward for past 
census years, and gain thus impression 
the gradually growing importance this 
newly formed urban area, the suburb. Instead 
these somewhat overlapping contributions one 
cannot help but wish for single one that 
gives the information about the suburbs 
and their development related available 
census statistics. Such information, sure, 
the hands every urban sociologist 
capable reading such statistics. 

tion, the other hand, the wisdom the 
contributors can well doubted. economic 
forces cannot used anymore for the explana- 
tion suburban growth, are along 
with the hypothesis that “housing” determines 
the fringes the modern city. Now, 
economy again explains why “housing” stands 
where does. The contractors and the sub- 
dividers know well that their economic success 
dependent upon making the right choice. 
“Housing” thus explanation; calls for 
one itself. have not come closer, this 
manner, theory which encompasses the 
need for suburban growth; have only used 
another symptom cause. 

The urban ring theory Burgess, course, 
has been replaced theory dealing with the 
city, the suburbs, and the rural zone influenced 
the city. Elsewhere, learn about suburbs 
contrast the fringe. The categories used 
depend upon the reader and upon his opinion 
the importance different areas the 
city environment. various articles, different 
approaches stand side side. 

The cultural aspects suburban living lack 
precision and tend toward uncontrolled de- 
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scription. They often associate the suburb 
with modern American society, whereby the 
subject does not gain clarity. The editor 
attempts vain hold the impressions 
various contributors together. compilation 
diverse articles—though quickly performed and 
often useful—has unavoidable disadvantages 
and will interest the publishers less, sociol- 
ogists take upon themselves put their own 
pens paper. 
SVEND RIEMER 


University California, Los Angeles 


Applications Demography; The Population 
Situation the U.S. 1975. Edited 
Oxford, Ohio: Scripps 
Foundation for Population 
Problems and Population Research and Train- 
ing Center, University Chicago, 1957. vi, 
pp. $2.10. 

This monograph consists collection 
invited papers presented the annual meeting 
the Population Association America 
1957. the first half the monograph, the 
papers pertain practical applications 
demographic knowledge and methodology, one 
the two central themes the meeting. 
the second half, all the papers provide data 
and discussions the size and composition 
the population the United States 1975, 
the other central theme the conference. 
These two themes are one sense interrelated 
since population projections constitute com- 
mon, though hazardous, application demog- 
raphy. 

Two the eight papers the first part 
the monograph indicate how demographic 
analysis may help the formulation policies 
pertaining improvements levels living 
and the use and conservation resources. 
stimulating paper, George Stolnitz 
points the shortcomings current demo- 
graphic thinking about underdeveloped areas 
and particularly critical the transition 
theory which considers poor guide 
for the assessment current trends under- 
developed areas. emphasizes the need for 
short-run analysis and calls for less pessi- 
mistic approach. doubtful, however, that 
the adoption optimistic view would 
obviate the analytical bias the transition 
theory. Interestingly enough, the next paper 
Joseph Fisher, data population and 
resources for the United States are presented 
support optimistic thesis, but this 
followed short pessimistic paragraph about 
prospects other parts the world. 
hoped that some day the analysis the 
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relationship between population and economic 
development will not too dependent the 
optimism pessimism the investigator. 

Fisher makes plea for greater attention 
policy and decision-making the social sci- 
entist, plea which echoed the articles 
Frank Kirk and Henry Cohen the 
application population research urban 
renewal programs and municipal administra- 
tion and planning. Cohen stresses the need for 
urban population policy and for more demo- 
graphic research cities and metropolitan 
areas. This need for demographic research 
the local level the thesis Bogue’s paper 
“micro-demography.” The human ecologist 
may get the uneasy feeling that somehow his 
specialty has been absorbed within the bound- 
aries “greater demography.” 

The three other papers the first section 
include one Wendell Smith the uses 
population research market analysis. Paul 
Glick has brief but useful summary the 
uses household and family statistics. 
interesting paper, Calvin Beale presents con- 
vincing argument and much data support 
the view that there are still enough differences 
between the rural-farm and the rural non-farm 
population warrant continuation this 
distinction the census population. 

The novel feature the papers the pop- 
ulation situation the United States 1975 
that they offer speculations the following 
wide variety topics: age and sex distribution 
(Conrad Taeuber), color and nativity com- 
position (Donald Price), regional distribu- 
tion (Jacob Siegel), population metro- 
politan areas (Ray Cuzzort), labor force 
(David Kaplan), farm population and labor 
force (Louis Ducoff), journey work (Leo 
Schnore), school and college enrollment (Carl 
Frisen), marriage and housing (Emanuel 
Landau), highway traffic and fatalities (S. 
Hitchcock), and the aged population (Bruce 
Waxman). Most these papers show that 
there has been major modification the 
method population projection. The favorite 
technique still extrapolate past population 
trends the basis simplified assumptions, 
with the usual vague generalities about under- 
lying social and economic trends. The limita- 
tion this technique particularly glaring 
when consider projections population 
elements sub-groups that are particularly 
sensitive economic and social changes. What 
needed, but will certainly hard achieve, 
projection model based statistically 
expressed interrelationships between population 
and social and economic factors. rudimentary 
approach this model found the 
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paper Hitchcock, but even this paper 
find the inevitable extrapolations. Perhaps the 
fortunate demographer the one who, like 
Schnore, has little data his disposal that 
can legitimately limit himself judicious 
but nonspecific discussion probable trends. 
SABAGH 
Pacific State Hospital 


Selected Studies Migration Since World War 
II. Proceedings the 34th annual conference 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, Part III. 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1958. 
244 pp. $1.00, paper. 

For twenty-five years the Milbank Memorial 
Fund has been sponsoring conferences which 
small groups demographers have presented 
and discussed papers some one aspect 
population. the first such conference and 
subsequent years primary emphasis was given 
research differential fertility, but 
recent years the Fund has assembled scholars 
who have summarized substantive findings and 
suggested new directions for research other 
demographic areas. The present volume con- 
tains the papers the first Milbank conference 
migration since the end World War II. 

Great international movements population 
have taken place since the end the last 
world war. The displaced persons, refugees, and 
expellees who were some the victims 
that war caused demographers distinguish 
between “forced migration” and “normal” inter- 
national migration, distinction which unfor- 
tunately must needs maintained political 
turmoil and limited wars Palestine, China, 
India and Pakistan, Korea, Indochina, and 
Hungary have added even greater masses 
people the millions who previously had 
from their homes and native lands. Dudley 
Kirk the lead paper presents excellent 
summary these migratory movements and 
“normal” immigration since 1945. 

“The pressures and dislocations generated” 
World War have dominated American 
immigration policies during the past dozen years. 
Emergency refugee legislation and recodifica- 
tion our basic immigration act resulted. 
his article current immigration the 
S., Ernest Rubin describes these develop- 
ments and the inadequacies and dangers our 
present laws and immigration philosophy. 
Rupert Vance, another article 
national migration, points out what believes 
are the principles governing immigration which 
must considered developing national 
immigration policy. Joseph Spengler presents 
paper the economic effects immigration. 


Internal migration the subject six 
papers presented the conference, papers 
which illustrate some the important direc- 
tions research and thought are taking this 
field. The relation between migration and 
economic development the subject two 
impressive papers, one Irene Taeuber who 
analyzes internal migration Japan relation 
the growth the Japanese industrial econ- 
omy, and the other Simon Kuznets and 
Dorothy Thomas who describe some aspects 
their important interdisciplinary study in- 
ternal migration and economic growth the 
United States. other papers John Folger 
discusses models migration research, 
Horace Hamilton reports his attempt 
use the census-survival ratio method obtain 
estimates the educational status migrants, 
Everett Lee presents the results his study 
migration and mental disease New York 
State for the period 1949-1951, and Donald 
Bogue discusses the economic and social im- 
plications population change the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. 

This volume presents valuable substantive 
materials migration; more important, how- 
ever, contains number very thoughtful 
articles which should stimulate increasingly 
significant research this field. 

BURNIGHT 


University Connecticut 


The Fertility American Women. 
WHELPTON. Census Monograph Series. For 
the Social Science Research Council, co- 
operation with the Department Com- 
merce, Bureau the Census. New York: 
John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. London: 
Chapman Hall, Ltd. xvi, 448 pp. $9.50. 
Research human fertility makes use two 

different types sources. most often based 

data drawn from census enumerations and 
vital records; other times, deals with infor- 
mation collected through surveys designed spe- 
cifically understand fertility—such the In- 
dianapolis Study. Each form research has its 
own merits. Investigations based census and 
registration data can conducted quickly and 
cheaply, since the materials already have been 
accumulated government agencies. These 
data relate the population whole 
large samples the population, and this feature 
simplifies many problems statistical analysis. 

The government agencies which collect census 

and registration data bearing fertility so, 

course, with other purposes mind than 
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those which impel the demographer analyze 
the data. Perhaps this characteristic which 
explains why research based census and regis- 
tration materials often fails give sufficient 
information for understanding the determinants 
fertility behavior. For instance, questions 
about the effect “religion” “aspirations for 
social mobility” family size cannot an- 
swered from census enumerations birth rec- 
ords, and special study must made which 
these factors are included the list relevant 
variables about which the interviewers seek in- 
formation. But such surveys tend costly 
undertake and complicated administer, 
and for this reason they are usually confined 
special segments the population. The Indian- 
apolis Study dealt only with native, white Prot- 
estant women married whose hus- 
bands were under forty the time marriage 
and who themselves were less than thirty years 
age. Another shortcoming these studies 
that they are period cross-sectional studies 
rather than cohort longitudinal studies. 
spite these problems, who would deny that 
without the surveys which focus specifically 
understanding fertility, our knowledge the 
sources demographic behavior would not 
far advanced as, fact, now is? 

introduce these general remarks about the 
nature fertility research background for 
indicating that The Fertility American 
Women deals almost exclusively with fertility 
trends they are revealed through the study 
official statistics collected government agen- 
cies. virtue being the Census Mono- 
graph Series, this characteristic the volume 
was inevitable: the choice source material 
was not subject the authors’ decision. How- 
ever, this limitation necessarily means that the 
book discusses only questions which census 
and registration data are relevant, questions such 
the following: What has been the trend 
fertility from the Colonial period American 
history the present? What the connection 
between differences place and type resi- 
dence, nativity, occupation, educational attain- 
ment, and differential fertility? What changes 
have occurred the fertility various birth 
cohorts, beginning with women born early 
1871-75? extrapolate recent trends 
cohort and differential fertility, what kinds 
fertility levels are likely obtain the Ameri- 
can population the near future and the end 
the present century? 

Within the framework these questions— 
and surely they deal with significant matters— 
Grabill, Kiser and Whelpton have written 
monumental work. cannot think another 
single volume American fertility which 
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comprehensive this book. Not only have the 
authors managed summarize and appraise 
most the important studies fertility based 
census and registration data, they also have 
conducted good deal original research with 
these materials, the results which they report. 
this category, would include Grabill’s re- 
search the geographical distribution the 
decline fertility during the nineteenth century, 
Kiser’s comparisons differential fertility 
the 1940 and 1950 censuses, and Whelpton’s 
analysis trends the fertility recent birth 
cohorts. The three authors have been thor- 
ough mining the federal records that would 
doubt whether much further work using these 
materials the way they have will henceforth 
necessary, except perhaps relate their con- 
clusions the findings future censuses and 
future vital statistics reports. 

What still need—and this criticism 
reflection this book but rather the mate- 
rials which based—is volume which 
reviews and evaluates the results both the 
great variety special fertility studies and the 
research based census and registration data. 
When this has been done, will better 
position appreciate the contribution Amer- 
ican demography and make intelligent and 
efficient plans for future research human 
fertility. 

GUTMAN 

Rutgers, The State University 


Work the Lives Married Women. the 
NATIONAL MANPOWER Proceedings 
Conference Womanpower held Octo- 
ber, 1957, Arden House, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. xii, 220 pp. $4.75. 


This volume the record full-dress con- 
ference the subject womanpower. The 
impetus for the conference, which met for six 
days, was the desire examine questions that 
remained unanswered after the National Man- 
power Council had completed its study 
women workers, published the volume, 
Womanpower (Columbia University 
1957). Despite its extensive investigations, the 
Council had found reliable information 
many the fundamental problems family 
and community life attendant upon the vast 
expansion the employment married women 
during recent years. The Arden House Confer- 
ence did not aim fill all these gaps, but was 
supposed concentrate three areas ex- 
ploration: (1) the problems education, train- 
ing, and guidance that exist because the large 
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number married women returning work; 
(2) the question the more effective utiliza- 
tion women, particularly older women, 
the labor force; and (3) the impact expand- 
ing employment mothers upon family living 
standards and upon the lives their children. 

The volume contains eight prepared addresses 
and papers: Today’s World” 
Erwin Canham, “Coming Problems 
the Labor Force” the Honorable James 
Mitchell, for Reentry into the Labor 
Force” Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Utilizing ‘Older’ 
Women Workers” Howard Kaltenborn, 
“Supplementary Income Earned Married 
Women” Frances Lomas Feldman, “Maternal 
Employment and Children” the Honorable 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger, “Effects Upon 
Children their Mothers’ Outside Employ- 
ment” Eleanor Maccoby, and “The Chil- 
dren Working Mothers: 
View” Leo Bartemeier. 

The prepared papers and the summaries 
the discussions provide comprehensive and 
readable statement current knowledge and 
opinion the questions under study. Much 
what was presented the conference 
has been said before, course, although 
not always with the felicity expression 
some the authors, such Erwin Canham. 
But the conference participants, who numbered 
83, represented wide variety interests— 
personnel experts, social workers, academicians, 
civic leaders, vocational counselors, religious 
leaders, and even county chief police. 
many them, the facts the working life 
cycle women, the extent and nature their 
employment, the earnings married women, 
and dependence the American economy 
their work may have been fresh and new. Much 
the other material consists questions rather 
than answers. Nevertheless, speculation what 
pressures and enticements bring married women 
into the labor force always interesting, 
controversy the effects her absence from 
home her children. These are problems 
which almost everyone has opinion and 
moral judgment based personal experience 
and observation. They are also questions 
which, except for repeated measurements 
the relationship few demographic and 
economic variables, there has been little progress 
beyond the opinion stage. The conference record 
suggests that the psychological factors that de- 
termine whether not married woman will 
look for job remain largely unexplored and 
unmeasured. Greater progress has apparently 
been made determining the effect her 
children her decision work; the two papers 
Maccoby and Bartemeier are interesting sum- 
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maries the evidence and speculation this 
area. 

The conference participants shared the recog- 
nition that there are great gaps our knowledge 
the causes and consequences the revolution 
the employment wives and mothers. 
the summary findings, this one was not unex- 
pected. Another major finding that every prob- 
lem under discussion was infused basic moral 
and value issues. Some the issues raised fifty 
years ago the arguments about whether 
married woman should paid work—such 
its deleterious effect her delicate and refined 
womanliness—are longer live issues. But 
many still remain. Since this so, conference 
can expected put end the discussion. 

GERTRUDE BANCROFT 

Bureau the Census 


The World Work: Industrial Society and 
Human Relations. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 
xiii, 448 pp. $7.95. 

This attractively-produced book presents sys- 
tematically and thoroughly its account the 
systems organization within which industrial 
work situated. Dubin states the Pre- 
face, the entire volume devoted what 
people while they are working, and the 
reasons for their behavior.” The orientation 
rigorously sociological and consistently stresses 
the socially-patterned relationships between oc- 
cupational statuses and organizational exigencies. 

After brief introductory account the 
importance work modern society, Dubin 
turns Part organization the setting 
where industrial work occurs. develops fully 
and well theory human interaction and 
institutional relations industry. Human inter- 
actions work are analyzed terms three 
sets relations and structures: power, organ- 
izational necessity; authority, decision-mak- 
ing; and status, ranking terms value 
scales. Technological, formal, non-formal, and 
informal behavior systems implicate the occu- 
pant any job, position office other parts 
the system. The discussion the components 
office, position, job seems somewhat over- 
elaborate and deficient empirical support. 
The section ends with articulation work- 
group processes and institutional practices 
sources regularity individual human 
behavior. 

Part III turns outward from the organization 
the composition and background characteris- 
tics the working population. Part IV, en- 
titled “Getting the Work Done,” contains 
diverse and useful materials technology and 
production, automation and its consequences for 
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industrial relations, and motivation and morale, 
considered functions group organization. 
Connections between individual careers and mo- 
bility, group settings and productivity are de- 
scribed turn. The section ends with chapters 
institutionalized grievance procedures and 
communication processes. Part deals with the 
management work organizations, with especial 
emphasis work rules, bureaucracy mode 
administration organization policies, and 
management leadership. 

Some readers may view undesirable the 
relegation unions another volume. The 
subject unions touched here but briefly, 
and then connection with grievance proce- 
dures. Others may question the basis the 
assertions that morale and output are positively 
correlated the order .30 and .40 (p. 221) 
and that innovation has its natural habitat 
the organized fellow worker group” (p. 296). 
one sense, the book’s title misnomer. Its 
consistent focus the organization within which 
industrial work behavior occurs. The sub-title 
“Industrial Society and Human Relations” could 
well replaced with “Human Relations 
Industrial Organization.” Non-industrial work, 
many professions, omitted. 

These reservations are minor. Dubin presents 
highly-integrated and systematic theory con- 
necting individual behavior, work activity, and 
organization industry. The framework ele- 
gant. Dubin deserves praise for his clear, socio- 
logical conceptualization human behavior 
industrial organization, and for his persistent 
stress organization structures the agencies 
controlling individual behavior. Finally, readers 
will enjoy the scope chapter notes (where 
Dubin often ranges widely sources) and the 
competent comprehensiveness the 33-page 
supplementary bibliography. 

University Wisconsin 


The Motivation, Productivity, and Satisfaction 
Workers: Prediction Study. ZALEz- 
LISBERGER. With the Assistance and Collabo- 
ration Homans. Boston: 
Harvard University, Division Research, 
Graduate School Business Administration, 
1958. xxii, 442 pp. $6.00. 


Behavior Industrial Work Groups: Predic- 
New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1958. 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. viii, 182 pp. 
$4.75. 

These two welcome studies, each with dif- 
ferent operational procedures, validate much 
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sociological speculation about the nature work 
organization. Zaleznik and his colleagues have 
accomplished major breakthrough the study 
such managerial objectives worker satis- 
faction, productivity, and motivation. This has 
been accomplished largely utilizing the theo- 
retical position The approach rep- 
resents significant departure from the tradi- 
tional case study and clinical approach the 
Harvard School. 

The design the research satisfies most 
the requisites prediction study. conceptual 
scheme was first decided upon. company suit- 
able for the research operations was located, and 
department containing members was 
studied. Sociological data the “external char- 
acteristics” the department (formal organ- 
ization, work flow, ecology, job classification, 
employment, and other policies) were gathered, 
well standard sociological information (sex, 
age, wages, seniority, occupation) its mem- 
bers. Prediction meetings were then held 
which major hypotheses and hundreds 
concrete predictions were derived about specific 
internal characteristics the subsystems the 
department and its individual members. These 
predictions focused the composition, produc- 
tivity, and satisfactions both subsystems and 
their individual members. Data were then gath- 
ered “clinically” the department enable 
the investigators test their predictions. The 
accuracy the predictions 
secondary testing the theories from which 
they were derived. Actually, three schemes were 
applied the data: (a) theory distribu- 
tive justice, (b) theory dealing with the rela- 
tions external internal rewards, and 
(c) theory social status certitude. While 
the authors avoided conclusions the rela- 
tive adequacy these schemes, this review- 
er’s judgment the theory distributive justice 
offers least promise and the theory social 
certitude (status and status congruence) offers 
the most. 

Although the authors are very modest about 
their ability prognosticators, their success 
conspicuous, especially view their bold 
objectives. Their prediction average might have 
been improved, however, they had made 
greater use stratification theory. Failure 
resulted not only misinterpretation 
the quality social integration found among 
“deviant” (ethnic) groups, but resulted 
formulating several hypotheses which were elip- 
tical not circular nature. Yet the authors 
unwittingly made important contributions the 
study stratification small groups. 

The Sayles research equally important 
contribution the study work groups. 
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not true prediction effort, unless testing broad 
hypotheses defined prediction. Unlike the 
Harvard group, Sayles did not specify his hy- 
potheses and concrete predictions prior data 
gathering. This, however, does not invalidate his 
methods his findings. Sayles’ primary con- 
cern was ascertain what factors influenced 
the amount, ievel, and quality concerted 
action dealing with the formal and informal 
grievances. this visited plants and 
gathered information 300 work groups. Like 
the Harvard group, first gathered data the 
external characteristics work departments and 
later obtained data their internal social organ- 
ization. the basis external factors (size, 
occupational homogeneity, work indispensabil- 
ity, degree work autonomy), differences 
the degree grievance activity among the 
groups were explained. 

typology groups (apathetic, erratic, stra- 
tegic, and conservative) based their grievance 
behavior could largely explained terms 
the external conditions bearing them. More- 
over, the quality the grievance process was 
found substantially affected the internal 
organization the work units, specifically 
the pattern work flow and the division 
labor. Thus Sayles emphasizes the importance 
the technological process continuing 
determinant group attitudes and behavior. 
Technology was also found affect not only in- 
dustrial relations along the apathetic-erratic and 
conservative-strategic axes; also influenced the 
leadership pattern which arose the different 
types organizational climates. Pointing the 
inadequacy the sponge concept “informal 
group,” Sayles suggests that the relations among 
task, friendship, and economic interest groups 
need specified before productivity, worker 
satisfaction, and concerted group action both 
management and union spheres can fully 
understood. 

While Sayles’ use the qualitative compara- 
tive method for studying group action could 
made clearer, his data forcefully demon- 
strate the importance technological and or- 
ganizational settings for understanding concerted 
action. His research could improved taking 
into account current sociological findings the 
beginning the research and adding his- 
torical dimension his analysis. Despite these 
lacks has contributed greater understand- 
ing the wildcat strikes and related types 
spontaneous concerted action. Certainly his 
work represents good antidote the many 
descriptive and clinical studies the idiosyn- 
cratic features the informal organization 

work groups. The Harvard group shows that 
case studies need not sterile, they are set 
within theoretical and problematic framewerk. 


Both studies, different methods, arrived 
the conclusion that management’s present prac- 
tices are based fallacious and outworn moti- 
vational systems. Yet both seem reluctant 
abandon motivational analysis which can 
readily replaced consistently sociological 
reference group theory. This failure most 
conspicuous the Harvard effort which, the 
last chapter, abandoned the earlier sociological 
frame reference for one which focused 
hierarchy motives model! 
Form 
Michigan State University 


Free Press, 1957. xx, 320 pp. $6.00. 


The Volunteers well-written and inter- 
esting case study the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Unlike most case studies 
draws data from variety sources—includ- 
ing nationwide survey, survey Foundation 
Volunteers eighty-five counties throughout the 
United States conducted the American In- 
stitute Public Opinion, and survey the 
general public four cities and Foundation 
Volunteers thirty-seven counties the 
BASR. Again unlike many case studies, Sills’ 
analyses are made against the backdrop 
number hypotheses developed students 
voluntary associations. the other hand, like 
many case studies, the findings are couched 
such general terms that, while adding 
general understanding voluntary associations 
(or, perhaps better, the understanding this 
voluntary association), difficult extract 
distinctive and solid brick put the wall 
scientific knowledge. 

The central thesis the study “that the 
ultimate character organization deter- 
mined its membership, its formal structure, 
its activities, and the environment within which 
its activities are carried out” (p. 203). Given 
diffuse thesis not surprising that the 
reader comes away from the study with 
intimate knowledge the Foundation’s con- 
crete activities and problems but with few 
well-delineated hypotheses confirmed, discon- 
firmed, developed. The major use which 
this study can put—and this certainly 
mean thing—is paradigmatic case against 
which future studies organizations can 
compared. The small number concrete 
analyses the ubiquitous voluntary associa- 
tion certain make Sills’ analysis rich 
source material for years come. 

major interest sociologists are two 
chapters maintaining membership interest 
and the preservation organizational 
goals. Starting with the general finding most 
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studies—that voluntary associations have 
active minority which controls the affairs 
the organization and inactive, apathetic 
majority—Sills asks: “How has the Founda- 
tion been able maintain sufficiently high 
level membership participation ensure 
that its operational and fund-raising programs 
not suffer from membership apathy?” (p. 
21). lists various sources membership 
apathy that have been postulated the litera- 
ture and then shows how the Foundation’s 
structure has made possible circumvent 
the problem each case. 

Assuming, like many other organizational 
analysts, that goal displacement deleterious 
the organization Sills analyzes the various 
aspects the Foundation’s structure which 
have inhibited the displacement its goals. 
For example, the division labor between the 
Chapters and National Headquarters (with the 
sponsorship scientific research confined 
Headquarters and patient care and fund raising 
assigned the Chapters) has conserved the 
ultimate goal eliminating polio. 

these analyses research attention largely 
upon the local membership—the “underside” 
the organization—and the overall structure 
the Foundation. assumed that the Founda- 
tion has not only preserved its goals but 
many cases achieved them. One wonders, how- 
ever, what degree the achievement its 
goals, for example, fund raising, attributable 
such things the relatively transitory 
nature the membership the March 
Dimes, contrast the activities 
dedicated corps elite volunteers the New 
York Headquarters, the 800 full time employees 
the organization, and, particular, the pro- 
fessional fund raisers whose performance 
judged primarily terms the amount 
money they raise. Sills indicates that the entire 
organization has fewer than 800 full time 
employees, while more than 12,000 Volunteers 
are officers local Chapters, and many more 
Volunteers participate either Chapter activ- 
ities the March Dimes. suggests 
that this ratio professional employees 
volunteer members very “low.” But how 
“low” one considers their respective 
investments time and energy? The Chapter 
Volunteers not usually have regular meet- 
ings, and most Chapter business conducted 
over the telephone committee meetings. 
Many Volunteers for the March Dimes 
devote less than few hours each January 
the organization (p. 28). 

Furthermore, one wonders how much the 
variance, preserving and achieving the 
goals, due their visibility, specificity, and 
measurability. Asking why fund-raising goal 
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not deflected much like asking how 
possible that private business goal profit 
not deflected. 

The quarrel here not with the excellent 
job Sills has done analyzing the “underside” 
the organization nor with the research deci- 
sion attend this aspect the organization. 
Rather, the question concerns the failure 
weight, however roughly 
the contributions the mass Volunteers 
and the structural aspects the organization 
the one hand, against the activities 
technically skilled headquarters personnel, the 
professional fund raisers, and the character 
the goals themselves the other. The failure 
this may leave the reader with some- 
what misleading picture the variables which 
make significant difference the degree 
which goals are preserved and achieved. 

HELEN 
Urbana, Illinois 


Administrative Behavior: Study 
Making Processes Administrative Organiza- 
with New Introduction. With foreword 
CHESTER BARNARD. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1957. xlviii, 259 pp. $5.00. 

decade after its initial publication, Herbert 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior has been re- 
issued. Professor Simon has included his second 
thoughts well some comments recent 
developments the social sciences and their 
relevance new Introduction some thirty 
pages. 

The author’s purpose the book the con- 
struction language, concepts useful 
the analysis administrative organization, 
prelude theories organization and 
administration. Professor Simon acknowledges 
freely the considerable debt owes related 
developments economic theory, logical 
positivism, and the social psychology 
James and Dewey. 

The central concept Professor Simon’s 
approach decision-making—the courses 
action chosen and the manner which they 
are selected. The administrator must act ration- 
ally, but limited type rationality for 
the achievement proximate goals. (He does 
not maximize, follows from 
this assumption that examine administrative 
action, one must analyze the premises 
decision. 

The bulk the book devoted dis- 
cussion the nature and consequences 
decision-premises. These are derivatives partly 
organization structure, partly personality 
factors, and partly the state the decision- 
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maker’s information. Since the author’s intent 
prescriptive well descriptive, shows 
considerable detail the necessity using 
the criterion efficiency decision premise 
for “good” administration. 

Simon’s presentation subtle and many- 
leveled one. However, there can question 
that his concept the decision-premise, with 
all its implications for theory construction 
and for research, Simon’s great contribution 
the study organizational behavior. The 
concept permits ask not only about the 
attributes organizations and the nature 
relationships within them, but also about the 
kinds actions that will undertaken and 
their consequences. concept that has 
not yet begun properly exploited. 

There much else here commended, 
notably Chapters III and dealing with fact 
and value and with rationality. There are 
points criticism well, for example the 
contradictions between the definitions objec- 
tive and subjective rationality Chapters 
and XI. militant sociologist might take 
exception the summary manner which role 
theory and action theory are treated the 
Introduction. Yet one must sorrowfully grant 
Professor Simon’s point that much current 
theorizing our field lacks the openness 
required deal with problems choice. 

sum, Administrative Behavior must 
judged one the handful truly important 
books published the social sciences 
since the end World War II. For the 
student formal organization, this classic 
set beside the writings Weber, Michels, 
Barnard and few others. 

Dayton, Ohio 


The Essence Management. Mary 
New York: Harper Bros., 1958. 
xvi, 398 pp. $6.00. 

The Changing Organizational Behavior Pat- 
terns: Case Study Decentralization. 
With the research assist- 
Business School, Division Research, 1958. 
xiv, 237 pp. $4.00. 

Human Relations and Modern Management. 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1958. 
256 pp. $5.30. 

These three books are similar that they 
all have with the social sciences and 
management, but most other respects they 
are dissimilar. They will discussed order 
increasing importance the sociologist. 


The Essence Management not for the 
sociologist. “attempt synthesize the 
newer findings the social sciences with the 
organization theory scientific management.” 
Mrs. Niles tells that was first published 
Calcutta (1956) and translated into Japanese 
Tokyo year later. The reason given for 
American edition that her friends say 
that “the book written may particular 
value mature persons who reach managerial 
positions through technical speciality such 
engineering, accounting, finance law.” With- 
out reference India Japan, this reviewer 
suspects that most American managers will 
prefer more systematic and critical treat- 
ment. The findings the social sciences 
this book are combined with many things in- 
cluding selection from the Declaration 
Independence and three stanzas “America 
the Beautiful.” this melange, number 
important research studies are discussed briefly. 
The range topics broad, but there 
lack depth. For example, the treatment 
motivation theory does not beyond sim- 
plified version Thomas’s Four Wishes 
(without mentioning Thomas). 

The Changing Organizational Behavior 
Patterns, Lawrence presents case study 
decentralization management food store 
chain. the period 1935-1954 the company 
had changed from the operation 600 stores 
with relatively small volume the operation 
about 100 stores with sales tripled. The 
decentralization the years involved 
changed role for district managers and the 
creation new position, store manager, 
each the stores. Lawrence’s report the 
procedure clearly written and gives evidence 
careful execution. Foreword, Bertrand 
Fox, Director Research, admits that the 
research uses concepts and methods employed 
earlier studies, but states that “the study 
breaks new ground, however, devising tech- 
niques measure changes the behavior 
patterns individuals, focusing attention 
the behavior persons the management 
levels organization and clarifying the 
stubborn facts human behavior involved 
changing administrative patterns.” would 
more accurate say that Lawrence goes once 
again the often-tilled field with instruments 
adapted his particular purposes. 

The focus this study upon three district 
managers, their concepts self, and their inter- 
actions with the store managers. The self- 
concepts are constructed from statements 
the district managers about themselves and are 
quite consistent with the reports interactions, 
which were recorded “Interaction Scoring 
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Sheet.” The interactions (all verbal) were 
classified and record kept time devoted 
“topic” (merchandise, physical plant, etc.) and 
“category” (Questions, Information, Opin- 
ions, Directions, Suggestions). The district 
managers were expected encourage store 
managers assume more decision-making func- 
tions. Lawrence’s analysis conversations in- 
dicates that 1955 one the district managers 
performed this fashion, one was far from 
the expected pattern, and the third was inter- 
mediate. Two years later the two deviant 
managers approached more closely the desired 
norm. 

The techniques employed here might used 
study change any human organization 
system relationships. Sociologists plan- 
ning research which involves the analysis 
conversations will profit study Lawrence’s 
methods, which include features several 
previously used methods combined report- 
edly workable fashion. hold some doubts 
the accuracy timing when done 
third party with wrist watch—and timing 
the essence this method.) 

Human Relations and Modern Management 
the first volume projected series 
studies Industrial Economics edited 
Oxford, and John Perry Miller Yale. 
The editor this volume states that 
appropriate that the first volume the series 
should concerned with human relations 
because “it increasingly realized that the 
ultimate concern industrial management 
with human beings. both appropriate 
and fortunate that this topic was selected, for 
the editor and the eight authors have presented 
with book unusual merit. 

The authors and their subjects are: 
Meij, “Human Relations and Fundamental 
Principles Management;” Scott, “The 
Factory Social System;” Robert Kahn, 
“Human Relations the Shop Floor;” Edwin 
Young, “Organized Labor and Management, 
Part The United States;” Ross, 
“Organized Labor and Management, Part II, 
The United Kingdom;” Brech, “Human 
Relations the Board Room;” Revans, 
“Human Relations, Management and Size;” 
Wight Bakke, “The Function Manage- 
ment.” All these papers are succinct, thor- 
ough, and competent mature level. Several 
could expanded the length volume 
without going beyond the material here com- 
pressed. Since obviously impossible 
treat the eight papers short review, 
shall comment upon only three them. 
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Beginning with the simple statement that 
general theory management still lacking,” 
Meij proceeds suggest the outline such 
theory starting with the span control concept. 
states that the formal structure 
organization must “designed and handled 
such way that informal group-formation 
well individual initiatives may develop 
without friction.” does not attempt tell 
how this can done, and thus leaves 
large area which sociologists and human 
relations specialists may continue their explora- 
tions. 

The editors state expectation that con- 
tributors will give not only the present state 
informed opinion their countries, but 
also results their own research. their 
papers, Kahn and Revans have conformed 
the second half this expectation highly 
acceptable fashion. The former reports 
number empirical studies related super- 
vision and the scheme needs, paths, 
and goals which may used studying and 
predicting work behavior. The latter, after 
interesting historical treatment the problem 
size work force, presents impressive 
array data having with the relation 
between size, supervision ratio, and such factors 
absenteeism, accidents, production, and 
morale. concludes: “We need not only 
general theory management but clearer 
be, what the work people 
think is, and what detached observer from 
outside actually sees doing.” The eight 
observers who prepared these papers have made 
very competent contribution the supplying 
this need. 

Joun Knox 
The University Tennessee 


Hawthorne Revisited: Management 
Worker, Critics, and Developments 
Human Relations Industry. Henry 
LANDSBERGER. Ithaca, Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 119 pp. $3.50. 


The point this book that the Harvard 
studies the Hawthorne plant Western 
Electric should saved from their friends 
well their critics. Undoubtedly, Lands- 
berger correct contending that many 
people neglect the case book with which 
concerned (Roethlisberger and Dickson’s Man- 
agement and the Worker) and concentrate 
the interpreters the studies, especially Elton 
Mayo. The objections that one can make 
Mayo’s theories anomie and societal 
reintegration with the factory the pivot and 
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the manager the guide, not necessarily 
apply the source book. Many valuable leads 
are deposited Management and the Worker 
but few have taken the effort dig them out. 

The failure the book provide inspira- 
tion for later studies has been, Landsberger’s 
judgment, “less its fault than that its 
readers.” one level, one must certainly 
agree with this position. Yet, not all the 
story. For demanding attention new 
approach, the possibilities for mining the book 
for other elements are reduced. Also, what 
and Dickson are some extent only 
because the work the last twenty years. 

Hawthorne Revisited becomes virtue its 
concerns study the sociology knowledge, 
although the author does not frontally address 
himself this perspective. While Landsberger 
tries fair reporting the criticism, 
misses its essence, this reviewer’s opinion. 
large extent, sociological issues not 
revolve about the question what are the 
most useful theoretical orientations such but 
about what are the significant problems 
studied. For example, should study the 
maintenance social equilibrium the break- 
down equilibria and the process change? 
The Hawthorne criticisms were not principally 
about the question values—whether 
pro-management not—though they may have 
seemed that. With the development 
positivistic direction sociology, there was 
important concern not take any value 
position. The argument, retrospect, seems 
have been about the kind problem 
which sociology should address itself: 
middle-level theory architectonic (Mayoian) 
theory; the process accommodation 
conflict the process the emergence 
conflict? 

this short book, Landsberger provides 
with perhaps the best summary the Western 
Electric experiments, convenient summary 
the criticisms, brief weaving together 
later studies, and valuable leads for further 
research. also distinguished for its clarity 
style. 


Brooklyn College 


Unions Mature: Analysis the Evolu- 
Lester. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. xi, 171 pp. $3.75. 

spite the vast literature industrial 
relations, much which antedates research 
industrial sociology, there are few attempts 
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theorizing about unions and union-management 
relations. sure, there are histories 
individual unions and the American trade 
union movement whole. But with few 
notable exceptions the paucity theoretical 
writing trade unions indeed impressive. 
Lester’s book, which avowedly theoretical, is, 
therefore, welcome contribution. 

The author, distinguished labor economist, 
has written what describes “think 
piece” which has drawn upon twenty 
years scholarship and practical experience 
the field labor-management relations. His 
principal objective “explain the factors 
the evolution American unions” (p. 7). 
After initial discussion the functions 
trade unions, Lester turns analysis 
internal factors the long-term development 
unions. Three trends are isolated: centraliza- 
tion functions and controls national head- 
quarters, transformation the office the 
union president, and decline union militancy. 
the analysis external factors the 
evolution unions the author discusses manage- 
ment, the state the economy, “cultural 
climate,” and the community. concludes 
that the social environment has become in- 
creasingly less challenging and that, correla- 
tively, unions have become “partly integrated 
into the community” (p. 48). 

For purposes comparison with American 
unions, the author presents sketch—based 
his own field work—of some trends the 
British and Swedish trade union movements. 
While there marked similarity between the 
American and British movements that both 
show signs loss “vigor” the process 
maturing, this not true the Swedish 
movement. the latter, these tendencies have 
been counteracted with the aid various 
social mechanisms, for example, widespread 
participation collective bargaining. similar 
exception the author’s generalizations about 
the evolution unions appears the brief 
analyses five individual unions: the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the Brotherhood Carpenters, 
the Teamsters, and the United Mine Workers. 
Lester states that the UAW more “youthful” 
than any the others. Granted the truth 
this well his assertions regarding 
Swedish unions, more detailed analysis 
these “deviant cases” than presented would 
probably have been enlightening. This reviewer 
also suspects that the author might have come 
somewhat different conclusions had 
selected for cross-national comparisons labor 
movement from less industrialized society— 
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for instance, Italy—than Britain and Sweden. 
Similarly, had included among his five case 
studies old, democratic union such the 
ITU, might have been led modification 
his generalizations regarding long-term union 
trends. 

The sociologist reading Chapter “The 
Theory Union Development” may 
the familiar themes Weber and Michels. 
This would mistake because the author 
sets forth some significant substantive proposi- 
tions about union development. 

regrettable that the author did not 
draw sociological literature more than 
did, especially such outstanding works 
those Lipset and Wilensky. Such considera- 
tions aside, this book highly commendable 
for its clarity, suggestiveness, and scope. Indus- 
trial sociologists, students formal organiza- 
tion, and analysts social change will all find 
this book rewarding and thought-provoking. 

Evan 

Columbia University 


MAN. Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957. xviii, 540 pp. price indicated. 


The author applied the criteria the 
lished professions the field education 
assess its relative status. The standards em- 
ployed were: (1) unique social service, (2) 
intellectual basis skills, (3) long period 
training, (4) occupational autonomy, (5) wide 
scope personal responsibility, (6) service 
versus economic motive, (7) comprehensive 
self-governing organization, and (8) 
established code ethics. The result 
remarkable synthesis high scholarly achieve- 
ment. Few facts are left unturned. The study 
comprehensive integration the entire 
range literature from the various fields. 
Evidence considered carefully and presented 
fully within the limits the task. 

Dr. Lieberman finds education far short 
professional status and losing ground. finds 
teachers group unclear their professional 
function, lacking control over entry and egress, 
exercising little professional discipline, lacking 
autonomy from lay and administrative control 
and domination, and losing what little independ- 
ence they now possess. The economic position 
teachers either declining barely being 
maintained, and the social status new 
recruits lower than formerly. short, ac- 
cording the criteria profession there 
evidence that education making sub- 
stantial progress toward that goal. 
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the evidence, the thesis amply dem- 
onstrated and the conclusions warranted. The 
case for the current non-professional status 
education established with meticulous de- 
tail. 

The reason for this condition the author 
finds the non-professional control over the 
accreditation professional training institu- 
tions well over the administration 
educational practice. The major professional 
organization, the National Educational Associa- 
tion, furthermore, misguidedly accepts the as- 
sumptions lay and administrative domination 
teaching and teachers’ organizations. The 
author’s remedy for teachers build power 
through professional organization achieve 
autonomy. The cure calls for the removal 
lay and administrative influence from the pro- 
fessional organizations and increased aware- 
ness the part teachers the steps 
necessary achieve this goal. Dr. Lieberman 
takes the problem out the realm sentimen- 
tal platitudes and well-meaning intentions and 
places where realistically belongs, the 
realm power and the social organizations 
through which power and influence bear the 
prescriptions for change that the majority 
questions will asked Dr. Lieberman. 

One would prefer that much attention 
had been given some the values which 
underlie the functions education was 
given the organization education. There 
education medicine, cosmotology, dentistry, 
nursing, even law. The functions educa- 
tion are the core these basic values the 
political, social, and moral order which, 
Durkheim suggests, are the realm the 
sacred. the extent that one the major 
functions education the generation and 
maintenance the ultimate values society 
this function bears the problem profes- 
sional autonomy and the control education. 
This not argue that more than one alterna- 
tive pattern control not possible, that 
change pattern may not occur, but 
suggest that any change the pattern 
control will have accompanied due at- 
tention the relationship education and the 
basic values the culture. recent months 
have shown anything that the goals 
and the means education are regarded 
matters public policy. analysis the 
basic values which underlie the institution 
education would have given more balanced 
view the possibility for greater autonomy and 
control the professional body educators. 
doubtful the enactment social power 
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which does not give equal attention the 
process rationalizing the shift from lay 
professional control will have 
present, for reasons quite unrelated the 
adequacy educators the prestige 
education profession, the trend toward 
external control quite the opposite that 
hoped for the author. are indebted 
Dr. Lieberman for this excellent study which 
recommend highly sociologists, profes- 
sional educators, and informed laymen. 
Wayne 
University California, Los Angeles 


Doctor and Patient Soviet Russia. Mark 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
xviii, 266 pp. $5.00. 

This very competent analysis the 
role the physician society that 
regimented, bureaucratized, and engaged 
rapid and forced industrialization under adverse 
economic conditions. Under such circumstances, 
variety conflicts emerge. 

The physician expected serve the goal 
the government and the Communist Party: 
maximum production. Hence pressured 
into withholding, much possible, permits 
for sick leave. the other hand, dissatisfied 
patients can complain and bring pressures upon 
the physician, while humanitarian concerns and 
medical ethics frequently clash with bureau- 
cratic demands. 

The allocation physicians outlying dis- 
tricts presents peculiar problems. The Russian 
regime attempts solve these withholding 
the medical degree and the permission 
specialize until after three five years 
service the country; often, however, physi- 
cians fail reassigned the city after 
this period. This leads delay not preven- 
tion much needed specialization. Hence 
there are great number evasions this 
enforced exile. the local lingo said 
that doctors are afflicted with “ruralophobia.” 
result, medical districts without doctors 
are increasing rather than diminishing the 
countryside. Two thousand rural districts, con- 
taining 1,080 hospitals, did not even have 
single physician 1953. 

industrial society must have mechanisms 
available for the distribution its personnel. 
democratic society, such mechanisms oper- 
ate informally through remuneration differ- 
ential distribution prestige and status. The 
Soviet regime seems mainly reduced, however, 
the use coercion. cannot resort high 
remuneration physicians for, given the main 


emphasis industrialization, has re- 
serve high monetary (and prestige) rewards 
for professions such engineering order 
attract able people such fields. seems 
this reviewer, however, that there an- 
other reason for allocating low prestige the 
physician totalitarian regime: prestige can- 
not given those persons the social 
structure who are expected control “devi- 
ants” (that is, malingerers), for prestige pre- 
supposes certain amount leeway deci- 
sion-making which the Russian physician can- 
not granted. Coercion, the main weapon 
the hands the rulers, not always effective 
since, Field points out, one 
put physicians jail there aren’t enough 
them anyhow. 

Another problem that facilities and 
equipment. The building hospitals, mainte- 
nance and repair, tools and machinery, have low 
priority compared the needs industry 
and armaments. this must added the 
pathological consequences bureaucratic 
management, whereby all too frequently 
happens that personnel, well equipment, 
sent where not needed while other areas 
equipped. 

essence the plight the medical profes- 
sion similar that other professions and 
groups Russian society: all professions are 
state-controlled and hence without protection 
autonomous associations. not much 
that medicine socialized, but rather that the 
profession deprived freedom associa- 
tion, which renders the physician powerless 
against the encroachments the bureaucracy. 

One criticism Field’s “partic- 
ularistic emphasis.” The problems, conflicts, 
and dilemmas which the author vividly puts 
before are peculiar Russian society only 
far they appear there concentrated and 
all-embracing. The dilemma accepting the 
goals the government living medical 
ethics also encountered this country, 
for instance the physician the army 
the psychiatrist prison—or professional 
persons generally whose criteria performance 
are extraneous the goals the organization 
they serve. sure, democratic society 
the professional can find support with his 
professional association, while Russia “the 
reduction the ‘built-in’ conflict between 
professional and organization has been ac- 
complished the expense the professional.” 
Yet the dilemma real, though not all- 
embracing, Western societies. 

The problem “allocation personnel” 
and shortage facilities and equipment 
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bring mind the problems encountered 
underdeveloped countries engaged industrial- 
ization. Every industrially expanding society 
must concerned with the health its mem- 
bers. Yet, countries where means trans- 
portation are not well developed and where 
distances are great, difficult assign 
physicians (as well other professionals such 
teachers) outlying districts. Such exile 
dysfunctional for professional growth and 
for the development medicine, for profes- 
sionals cannot work without the benefit 
stimulation colleagues, libraries, and on. 
Hence, either the general level medical 
practice remains low physicians remain 
the cities and deprive the country much 
needed medicine. Problems pertaining alloca- 
tion personnel and facilities should then not 
considered peculiar Soviet society but 
characteristic any society that wants 
industrialize rapidly and that suffers from scarce 
resources. 

But the author’s failure compare some 
Russian conditions with those other societies 
can hardly called shortcoming the book 
since Field’s deliberate intention 
acquaint the American reader with the concrete 
problems Soviet medicine. Moreover, sociol- 
ogists will easily make these comparisons them- 
selves with the aid the analysis that Field 
offers. This book should interest not 
only persons concerned with medicine, 
with Russian society, but political sociol- 
ogists and those concerned with problems 
complex organization underdeveloped 
countries. 


Wellesley College 


Comparative Survey Juvenile Delinquency. 
DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC AND AF- 
New York: United Nations, 1958. vii, 
134 pp. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press. $1.00, paper. 


This report juvenile delinquency North 
America was prepared Paul Tappan. This 
should stated almost immediately 
antidote the bureaucratic anonymity that 
characterizes surveys this sort. Each report 
this survey consists description and 
appraisal existing practices the treat- 
ment young offenders various regions 
the world. Despite his formidable task, the 
author generally succeeds striking balance 
between the enormous variation 
found the North American continent and 
the general trends more less shared all 
the jurisdictions. 
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Essentially, Tappan represents the position 
the “sober legalist.” This has become 
increasingly unpopular intellectual position, 
particularly for the professional criminologist 
the United States. Throughout the report, 
Tappan seems justifiably concerned with the 
triumph the case worker over the legalist. 
This has been particularly true the pro- 
cedures characterizing the juvenile court the 
United States. The conflict here, Tappan 
conceives it, not between the permissive 
and the punitive. Rather between two 
fundamentally different styles justice, one 
administered social agency, the other 
dispensed court law. 

Tappan suggests that one the most im- 
portant recent developments juvenile courts 
throughout the United States has been the 
increasingly diffuse character the concept 
delinquency. Delinquency has become 
extremely imprecise term and courts have come 
handle emotionally disturbed 
maladjusted children with little regard for 
any standard criteria asocial behavior. Along 
with this increasingly diffuse concept delin- 
quency, Tappan points the frequent depar- 
tures from traditional conceptions due pro- 
cess the handling young offenders. 
relevant, prejudicial and hearsay testimony has 
become the rule juvenile court actions.” 

There little doubt that the intent the 
court provide beneficial treatment for 
children trouble, rather than punishment for 
wrongdoing. Apart from philosophical intent, 
however, Tappan notes that the treatment 
measures available for the handling the 
juvenile are fact closely comparable those 
employed courts for adult criminals. 
over,” continues, “whatever can said 
the ‘educational’ features the juvenile cor- 
rectional institute, cannot reasonably 
maintained that the usual facility much less 
repressive punitive than the prison today. 
Many them are more so.” 

The implications Tappan’s remarks should 
quite clear. Benevolence poor substitute 
for legal safeguards. flexible legal system 
stripped formality and designed help the 
child may have set the stage for the appear- 
ance significant though limited despotism— 
benevolent one sure—but nonetheless 
pervaded the arbitrariness and unpredictabil- 
ity that are the inherent features any 
despotism. 

The triumph the case work orientation 
the treatment juvenile offenders exhibits 
itself another way. Tappan suggests that the 
primary emphasis treatment the United 
States has been highly individualized and 
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clinical approach both prevention and cor- 
rection. “To greater extent than any other 
country, apparently, they [the Americans] 
operate the hypothesis that counselling, 
guidance and other types therapy for the 
individual will prevent remedy delinquency 
that emerges from pressures group living, 
even those pressures continue undiminished. 
The increasingly prevalent notion among 
psychiatrists and case workers that all delin- 
quency symptomatic emotional illness 
evidence and contribution this 
individualized conception causation and treat- 
ment.” The politically conservative implications 
psychiatric case work orientation have 
been frequently noted. Tappan seems concur 
this judgment. The individualistic case work 
orientation, suggests Tappan, serves reia- 
force the view that “the difficulties encountered 
the United States are consequence 
personal inadequacies culture that es- 
sentially sound and adequate.” And what 
degree the individualistic case work ap- 
proach been effective the prevention and 
correction delinquency? Tappan’s answer 
this question appropriately pessimistic. “Des- 
pite the varied and expensive modern treatment 
efforts, there has thus far appeared real 
evidence that Americans have come reduce 
delinquency appreciably mitigate its serious- 
ness.” hoped that Tappan’s realistic 
appraisal modern treatment programs will 
not ignored. 
Davip 
Temple University 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. 
Ivan Nye. New York: John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., 1958. London: Chapman Hall, 
Ltd. xii, 168 pp. $4.95. 


Professor Nye and his colleagues offer 
this monograph daring solution chronic 
problem criminology: how get unbiased 
sample law-breakers. Instead comparison 
between the characteristics institutionalized 
offenders and non-delinquent controls (as 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency), this study based 
the responses questions about deviant activ- 
ities tabulated from 
istered questionnaires. Virtually all the high 
school students (3128) three small cities 
the State Washington filled out these 
questionnaires. Elaborate scaling techniques 
were used divide respondents into “most 
delinquent” group (about one-third the 
population) and “least delinquent” group 
(the remaining two-thirds). The bulk the 
monograph consists diligent and skillful 
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examination zero order relationships between 
these dichotomous categories and items dealing 
with family relations. Interesting substantive 
conclusions emerge from the data, for example, 
the child’s evaluation the happiness his 
home more closely related his reporting 
delinquent activities than whether says 
lives does not live with his “original 
parents.” course, the seriousness with which 
such substantive conclusions should taken 
depends the adequacy the research 
methods used arriving them. This true 
every study, but needs borne 
mind particularly when the researcher has made 
radical methodological innovations, has Pro- 
fessor Nye. For this reason shall confine 
review discussion some the method- 
ological issues raised his approach. 

The high students who filled out 
Professor Nye’s questionnaires are not random 
sample American children from 
years age, since (a) children from large cities 
had chance appear the sample, and 
(b) “Negligible numbers non-white and 
children foreign-born parentage 
volved.” Note that these 
types adolescents are believed crim- 
inologists have high probabilities delin- 
quency. Even within the three cities surveyed, 
however, there reason believe that the 
worst delinquents were under-represented the 
sample. Professor Nye and his colleagues point 
out that 97.5 per cent the children aged 
and the three communities were enrolled 
school. the other hand, some these 
97.5 per cent were probably retarded. view 
the fact that the questionnaires were admin- 
istered high schools, 14- and 15-year-olds 
the 7th and 8th grades could not questioned. 
Since many studies have shown correlations 
between educational retardation 
quency, the most delinquent 14- and 15-year- 
olds these communities may have escaped 
Professor Nye’s questionnaires. similar line 
reasoning applies the 16- and 17-year-olds. 
The State Washington compels school attend- 
ance only until the age 16; hence would 
not surprising per cent the 16- and 
17-year-olds the three communities had left 
school. Needless say, many investigators 
report correlations between early school leaving 
and delinquency. 

not mean say that these sampling 
considerations are decisive. However, think 
well bear mind that the group which 
Professor Nye calls “most delinquent” would 
considered non-delinquents many crimi- 
nologists. Whereas nearly everybody commits 
delinquent acts some time other, only 
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very small proportion the population assumes 
delinquent role—with all that this implies 
the way deviant self-concept. Although 
discussions delinquency are frequently murky, 
sociologists are, believe, more concerned with 
the few who assume delinquent role than 
with degrees delinquent behavior the part 
the many who adhere generally law- 
abiding style life. course, one might 
assume that the same causal processes that 
produce more numerous delinquent acts will 
drive the individual assume delinquent 
role. This, apparently, the assumption under- 
lying Professor Nye’s research design. How- 
ever, other researchers might maintain that 
qualitatively different processes are involved. 
latent function this study raise this 
important issue. 

response questionnaire items, the 
respondents supplied the data their own 
delinquencies and their family relationships. 
check was available the truthfulness 
the answers except correlations which the 
researcher was able establish between delin- 
quency ratings and family relationship ratings. 
However, these correlations might artifacts 
response bias. For example, suppose respond- 
ents varied considerably their willingness 
cooperate with the researchers. The less 
cooperative ones might have denied what they 
delinquencies, un- 
happy family relations, infrequent church at- 
tendance. The more cooperative respondents, 
the other hand, might have been more wil- 
ling admit such things, thus generating 
spurious relationship between confessions 
delinquency and other responses. 
say, this speculation; perhaps response bias 
could account for some the results, but 
seems unlikely that response bias could generate 
the bulk the relationships reported. point 
simply this: caution called for the 
interpretation answers potentially threaten- 
ing questions, for instance, about delinquent 
activities family relationships. Where two 
types threatening questions are included 
the same questionnaire and the answers them 
correlated, the advisability caution greater 
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Rutgers, The State University 


The Society Captives: Study Maxi- 
mum Security Prison, GRESHAM SYKES. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
xx, 144 pp. $3.75. 

this analysis maximum security prison 
New Jersey, the author characterizes the 
social structure, functions, and collective values 
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the two caste-like strata 300 bureaucrat- 
ized prison personnel and 1200 inmates. These 
two prison groups represent polarized social sys- 
tems which are latent and manifest conflict. 

the one side the dominant prison person- 
nel, the captors, enforce regimen prison 
living which concentrates upon (1) preventing 
escape and protecting conventional, law-abiding 
society, (2) maintaining internal order, (3) pro- 
viding inmates’ custody, albeit low standards, 
(4) assuring measure institutional auton- 
omy economically far the larger competing 
society will tolerate and the tax-paying com- 
munity demand, and (5) within this context 
aiming achieve the incongruous goals 
reform rehabilitation. 

the opposing side, inmates, captives, 
resent the conspicuous deprivations prison 
living. They resent the lack (1) liberty, 
(2) adequate goods and services, (3) hetero- 
sexual relations, (4) autonomy, and (5) secur- 
ity. Their confinement ridden with boredom, 
and connotes degradation. When added 
their deprivations this downgrading eats into 
their self-esteem, and they struggle sustain 
their self-esteem rejecting the values their 
rejectors. Their aspirations turn possible 
escape and the welcome, elusive, goal 
earliest possible discharge. 

Because these social systems personnel and 
prisoners are contradictory and latent con- 
flict, inmate control becomes paramount con- 
sideration. 

Inmates renounce the value systems and 
not concede the superiority their custodians. 
Instead, they are obedient because the threat 
punishment. Thus prison policy formu- 
lated and practised that inmates are assured 
specified privileges long they conform 
prison rules. The threat withdrawing these 
privileges from violators becomes the explicitly 
negative means enforcing control. The posi- 
tive rewards for conformity, which are under- 
emphasized the writer, pertain the reduc- 
tion sentences for good behavior. Prospective 
release the ray hopeful purpose the 
drab routine many prisoners. 

The manner life within the maximum 
security prison enforces expedient conform- 
ity and social distance between prison per- 
sonnel and prisoners which 
inmates’ reorientation the values conven- 
tional society. fact, the prisoners’ solidarity 
becomes one vantage point for “rejecting” the 
values prison custodians short range and 
conventional society long perspective. Despite 
the cohesion the prisoners’ in-group, several 
social types violate their solidarity. Among these 
types are the informer “rat,” the servile 
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“center-man” who disrupts prison unity 
fawning obedience, and the gorilla who intimi- 
dates weaker and vulnerable inmates. 

The crucial defects prison life, then, inhere 
generic policy and transcend the compe- 
tence its lack among the individual personnel. 

Professor Sykes has delineated significant 
facets sequestered prison society within the 
framework social control and polarized 
social systems. has raised and answered 
pertinent questions concerning the structure and 
functions the prison milieu. But has not 
analyzed the diversified reactions the inmates, 
their diffusion powers well the func- 
tioning their status hierarchy. Although 
has not explored new dimensions prison life, 
has corroborated previous findings these 
apply the setting the maximum security 
prison. has contributed this sense the 
accruing literature the milieu aspects cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Krrson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt University 


Social Work the American Tradition. 
NATHAN Epwarp CoHEN. New York: Henry 
Holt Co. (Dryden Press), 1958. 404 pp. 
$4.75. 


The purpose (stated the Preface) Social 
Work the American Tradition help social 
work “evaluate not only its present but also 
its heritage from the past and its aspirations 
for the The time covered from the 
Colonial period the present. 

series themes are prominent throughout 
the book: (1) humanitarian, liberal and demo- 
cratic values; (2) socio-economic and political 
developments; (3) trends social work; and 
(4) the interplay among the three. other 
words, the history social work dealt with 
the context its societal settings and the 
values involved. 

Dr. Cohen brings this tremendous task 
some highly significant professional experience, 
first president the National Association 
Social Workers, and teacher the New York 
School Social Work, Columbia University. 
His approach that scholar who draws 
vast literature from social work, the social 
sciences, philosophy, and other fields. Yet Dr. 
Cohen has mastered his materials that 
utilizes them forward his purpose, rather than 
mere erudition. 

This book represents historical writing with 
point view. Dr. Cohen does not entice 
the reader into guessing the author’s orien- 
tation and values. states them—and vig- 
orously! Your reviewer happens agree with 


most them and therefore finds this inter- 
pretation history largely congenial. Others 
may react differently. 

The treatment how social work has utilized 
psychoanalytic theory calls for special attention. 
The dangers one-dimensional approach and 
the advantages multidimensionalism are thor- 
oughly and validly underscored, the temp- 
tation politically reactionary periods retreat 
from social issues into the safety individual 
treatment. What perhaps not sufficiently 
stressed the book the great contribution 
psychoanalysis social work providing 
one core methodology, without which 
difficult have helping profession. Also this 
reviewer believes that Dr. Cohen has had more 
kindred souls than allows for the book 
who have been and are committed multidi- 
mensional systems explanation and the 
crucial importance social well individ- 
ual change. 

For social workers, this book makes great 
contributions showing how social work devel- 
oped institution, set services, and 
constellation methods; also discusses 
the aims and social contexts this development. 
For sociologists, illuminates the evolution 
profession, examines historically varient sys- 
tems explanation, and offers rich material 
for the growing cooperation between social sci- 
entists and social practitioners. 

SAUL BERNSTEIN 

Boston University 


Altersbild und Altersvorsorge der Arbeiter und 
Angestellten. voN FRIEDEBURG 
and Frankfurt a/M: Eu- 
Verlagsantalt, 1958. pp. 6.80 
DM, paper. 

The problem old age the industrial 
societies the West frequently seen terms 
the increasing proportion old people 
the community. But the problem lies not 
the numbers, but the denial specific func- 
tions old people. The economy has little 
place for them; their traditional role within 
the wider family weakened; they have leisure, 
but the leisure patterns industrial society 
not suit them. 

This loss function old age the theme 
that runs through this study “Old Age: An- 
ticipation and Preparation.” seeks explore 
the attitudes those who are now working 
age towards old age and discover what 
extent and what ways they make provision 
for it. 

The findings are based interviews with 
1,000 men, aged 65, representing 
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section all manual workers and salaried em- 
ployees who are compulsory contributors the 
German Old Age Insurance schemes. (Agricul- 
tural workers are excluded.) Wives the 
manual workers, but, unfortunately, not the 
salaried men, were also interviewed. The study 
was done 1955 before the pension reforms 
were introduced. 

The value this study for understanding 
the problems old age and for realistic 
planning for pensions and welfare can illus- 
trated from some the results. About one-half 
the sample anticipates old age happy 
Alter ist das Leben auch 
but they are less optimistic when they are asked 
contemplate what old age will like for 
them personally, and they are clearly aware 
the poor circumstances present pensioners. 
They see the problems old age 
dominantly problems income and health. 
Loneliness, boredom, and loss prestige not 
worry them advance for they retain the stere- 
otype useful and esteemed old age. For half 
them, spite the political and economic 
crises they have known, long-term planning 
makes sense. More than one-third have already 
made some provision for old age and per cent 
more intend so. (Here, elsewhere, one 
would have welcomed break-down according 
ages, for one’s image old age alters 
many respects old age comes nearer.) The 
responses about the role the family the 
care old people are particular significance. 
Only per cent, think that old people should 
live with their grown-up children and 
the state rather than the family that they 
look for help time need. But state provi- 
sion does not kill individual initiative. That the 
latter fact depends the former one 
the most interesting observations the study. 


CHRISTINE COCKBURN 


London School Economics and 
Political Science 


Desegregation: Some Propositions and Research 
Suggestions. Prepared Epwarp 
Jr. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
B’nai B’rith, 1958. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Segregation remains America’s number one 
domestic problem, and ranks high among its 
issues foreign policy, almost any criterion 
importance one wishes use. The Soviet’s 
supremacy solar satellites may more spec- 
tacular, and popular reaction that “defici- 
ency” America’s comparative standing may 
therefore easier evoke. But the long run 
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have more stake the problems attend- 
ant upon desegregation. The USSR may occupy 
one-sixth the world’s surface, more. But 
two-thirds the world colored. 

How much actually know about the 
bearing social stratification upon segregation 
and desegregation? the interplay between 
Negro-White and community 
power structure? What are the implications for 
desegregation the ways which public opin- 
ion and propaganda operate? Can clarify 
the problems facing the desegregation proc- 
ess paying attention processes commun- 
ication? search into the structure 
personality, particularly prejudice may 
built into personality, will thereby better see 
what involved the social transformation 
called desegregation? Finally, can not 
helped that wide body experience have 
acquired from study other minority groups 
and their emergence into first class citizenship? 

These are the principal questions which 
Part this book addressed. The first six 
chapters are devoted these issues, the order 
listed. General propositions, representing provi- 
sional codification our knowledge each 
these areas, are offered, and then brief listing 
made the possible implications these 
findings for the problems and processes 
segregation and desegr2gation. Each chapter 
supported very useful bibliography. 

Part II, Section deals briefly with variety 
research approaches which have proven vari- 
ably worthy. These include cross-community 
comparisons, detailed studies communities, 
communication and propaganda analyses, and 
suggestions for action research. 

The concluding pages the book are given 
over description “three specific kinds 
studies which, felt, would most sig- 
nificant for understanding the process 
desegragation.” These are base-line studies, stu- 
dies selected communities, and special field 
studies. One suggested base-line study raises the 
question, “What are the differences that account 
for some communities moving toward swift 
compliance with the decision [of the 
Supreme Court], other communities moving 
haltingly toward compliance, and still others 
strongly resisting compliance?” 

There question but that some impor- 
tant ways this remarkable book. For, though 
uneven, irregular, and suffers most the 
other defects which are found almost any 
collective enterprise, these are trivial compared 
what the book tries and succeeds 
doing. For, far know, this the first 
attempt, this scale, formulate what 
know about some important sociological prob- 
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lems and suggest the implications these 
research findings for important social problems. 

sure, the findings are often more 
tentative than sure, and the implications some- 
what more tenuous and vague than one would 
like. But would take great deal more time 
and effort improve this book substantially. 
any event, are fortunate that the authors 
have ventured the framework within which sys- 
tematic improvement can achieved. 

single observation suggested implica- 
tion research plan offered the book may 
novel. But the collection and collation 
the observations, implications, 
needs, represents great deal more than has yet 
appeared the literature. 

One sure test the value this book 
the certainty that any future researcher the 
field desegregation will have clear with 
this inventory discover the evidential status 
his particular problem. won’t find every- 
thing wants, but will find enough 
glad indeed that purchased this book and 
had handy his shelves. 

The authors are owed our genuine apprecia- 
tion for their contribution, and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League once again commands our grati- 
tude for its support research and publication 
areas controversial issues which are the 
highest order relevance both the pure and 
applied aspects the sociological enterprise. 

MELVIN TUMIN 

Princeton University 


Millways Kent. KENNETH Mor- 
LAND. Chapel Hill: University North 
Carolina Press, 1958. xxii, 291 pp. $5.00. 


Perhaps the most distinctive character 
modern American culture the unique ways 
which many many little cultures, subcultures 
were, have been blended colorful 
mosaic. Analysts have found that one the 
most fruitful approaches toward “science 
custom” conduct cross-cultural studies 
the multiplicity subcultures the national 
scene. 

Millways Kent, the second volume 
series “Field Studies the Modern Culture 
the South,” excellent example such 
cross-cultural research effort initiated and 
supervised John Gillin. The overall effort 
represents painstaking attempt gain 
intimate view into the “life ways” small 
milltown folk society. “Kent,” pseudonym, 
was selected for study because “typical” 
community located the Southern Piedmont 
Region the United States. John Morland’s 
report sandwiched between Hylan Lewis’ ex- 
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cellent and insightfully sensitive volume, Black- 
ways Kent (Chapel Hill, 1955), and another 
volume presumably already press, The Town- 
ways Kent Ralph Patrick, Jr. 

the one hand, the volume taken itself 
might assessed another empirical study 
which demonstrates the soundness the theo- 
retical positions and wide range researchable 
hypotheses projected the late Howard Odum 
his period-marking sociological classic South- 
ern Regions the United States; the study 
also points the usefulness some Gillin’s 
conceptual tools for studying the contemporary 
modern community. addition exposes the 
fallacy the conception “Solid South.” 

the other hand, however, the volume 
little more than ethnographic survey 
the folk culture people living this 
region. fact, the author employs conventional 
anthropological field techniques; follows the 
usual form, style, and mode thinking 
reporting his data. Accordingly, the volume adds 
little knowledge and new theories methods 
the “science man.” 

Despite the accuracy and depth penetra- 
tion his observations, the findings might have 
been more meaningful the author had given 
more space examining and substantiating the 
key assumptions guiding his work. too bad 
that used more than half-page listing 
the authorities upon which his methods and 
conceptional schemes rest—Arensberg, Lund- 
berg, Herskovits, Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, 
and Gillin. neither good taste nor the 
interest science employ, without careful 


examination, the force authority order 


lend support, prestige, and, presumably, validity 
and reliability one’s conceptualization 
reality. 

case point, this reviewer would like 
know what considered assumption, 
fact, theoretical premise, value judgment 
the following passage: 

these patterns behavior are adaptive and 

functional that they are meeting felt needs 


whole, and part this whole can under- 
stood removed 


any scientific analysis the author’s 
responsibility make his readers aware 
things that are implicit such comprehend- 
ing scheme before proceeding generalize from 
what has been uncovered. For example the 
final chapter, and Prospects,” ef- 
fort made “forecast” the directions, rates, 
and dimensions social change this subcul- 
ture. Somewhat wishfully, sees significant cul- 
tural change for the “better” Negro-white 
relations, labor-management relations, religion 
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and government, and the like. Perhaps all 
share this optimism even though the “ways 
life” the folk reported may not justify 
such feeling that “better things are the 
making.” 

However, the qualifying remarks given above 
about the limitations the volume not 
negate the importance the study. Morland 
gives comprehensive account the life 
these mill peoples and his report seen 
perspective the total research project, the 
addition this book the literature represents 
important advance. Moreover, there are sev- 
eral spots, for instance the chapter 
“Personality Development the Sub-Culture.” 
where the author not only keenly insightful 
and perceptive, but also presents several hypoth- 
eses that are least provocative further 
research personality and culture (see 251). 

After reading the book one gets the feeling 
that Morland’s observations and report carry 
flavor authenticity. Moreover, the volume 
very readable; not bogged down with 
jargon. should read widely everyone 
interested modern American culture, partic- 
ularly those functionaries—teachers, parents, 
clergymen, social workers, governmental officials, 
civic-minded individuals, managers, and workers 
—who are seeking deeper understanding for 
improving life conditions within this most im- 


portant segment American life and culture. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


From Puerto Rico. ELENA New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xiii, 
317 pp. $5.00. 


Puerto Ricans living East Harlem slum 
area are the subjects this ethnographic report, 
the first major study certain New York’s 
newest immigrants made under the direc- 
tion Puerto Rican. should useful 
those striving understand the Puerto Ricans 
New York City slum. The author con- 
stantly emphasizes the slum environment, and 
correctly so, since many those who will 
read the book have little contact with 
such conditions. 

the book does nothing else, should help 
outsiders understand how variegated life 
the slums. More important, the Puerto Ricans 
living the slum “subculture” are depicted not 
one undifferentiated group but criss-crossed 
dividing lines based time arrival, use 
Spanish English, skin color, hair texture, 
age, sex, education, rural urban origin, and 
forth. Generalizations are frequently made, 


spite the complexity the subject group. 
For instance: 


For recent migrants, the most important and 
most desirable life goals and adaptations New 
York are: working hard and being “good” 
worker; valuing formal education and schooling; 
learning English while not forgetting how speak 
Spanish; cultivating the desire “progress” and 
get ahead, “to get the feet off the dish,” 
particularly through the education one’s chil- 
dren; being brave and assertive; not letting any- 
one take advantage oneself, “take you for 
ride” (no dejarse cojer bobo) being quiet; 
being careful the selection friends and 
trusting only very few; and preferring the unity 
and continuity relationships with one’s own 
family and cooperating and helping those relatives 
and close friends who are need. With the 
social preference for white persons above colored 
ones joined those coming from “good 
family” Puerto Rico and restricting one’s group 
friends those possessing desirable characteris- 
tics. 


What happens persons having these atti- 
tudes then forms part the thread running 
through discussions inter-group relations, 
housing, family and kinship, “growing 
education, health and life stress, and similar 
topics. Time and again the author points out 
that “differences ethnic background (there 
are, first, American and West Indian Negroes, 
next Puerto Ricans, then Italians, plus remain- 
ders previous Jewish, Hungarian, Slovak, 
Irish and German settlements the area) have 
little bearing” the kinds problems which 
arise their incidence. This very much needs 
more widely understood. 

Stereotypes about Puerto Ricans part 
the older residents New York City (even 
many professionals) interfere with the adjust- 
ment process: “One often hears professionals 
unwittingly speak Puerto Ricans ‘race,’ 
being ‘all welfare,’ ‘all carrying knives,’ 
and being responsible for the slums the 
city.” The preconceptions life the states 
Dr. Padilla found among the recent migrants 
also interfere. should noted, however, that 
some them, including insistence the demo- 
cratic right free expression, have already 
been helpful raising standards farm mi- 
grants and “loosening up” some pretty ossified 
local labor unions. 

The social scientist interested continuities 
social research will regret that Dr. Padilla 
misses chance apply her own previous work 
Puerto Rico itself her present subject. 
Her doctoral dissertation part the sym- 
posium (The People Puerto Rico) edited 
her mentor, Julian Steward, which 
great stress laid structural differences 
between regions Puerto Rico. She mentions 
from time time that must understand 
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the migrants “in terms their specific Puerto 
Rican backgrounds but nowhere does she 
contribute this understanding utilizing 
materials her own, her colleagues the 
Steward studies, others. 

One yearns for even hint that quantitative 
methods might someday become standard 
ethnographic studies check the generaliza- 
tions which often are made the basis 
too few particulars, too many which are 
pathological. Here again, the author’s mentor’s 
teachings did not last, since the Steward volume 
prescribes “archival research” and “gross statis- 
tics” its methodology. 

would interesting find out just how 
representative the whole area were the 
families who were interviewed intensively, how 
many them were based consensual mar- 
riage (which isn’t nearly common Puerto 
Rico this treatment might indicate), how 
many recent migrants “will have had almost 
schooling” (when the median years schooling 
completed, migrants over 1950, was 
for men and 7.5 for women), and forth and 
on. 

The book would have benefited (as would 
most!) stricter editing. discursive and 
repetitious. The little elementary homilies 
the truisms cultural anthropology which in- 
troduce sections “race,” “socialization,” and 
“groups” could well have been omitted favor, 
for example, following the introduction 
(on page 70) “culturism” the antithetical 
twin “racism.” should pointed out, also, 
that the reference “the settlement some 
760,000 Puerto Ricans New York” was about 
200,000 too high when the book went press. 

These and other errors could corrected 
second editing which hope will some day 
appear. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Columbia University 


The People Ship Street. MADELINE 
New York: Humanities Press; London: Rout- 
ledge Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. vii, 215 pp. 
$4.50. 


Although the urban community study has re- 
cently languished America, British social sci- 
entists have been publishing number such 
researches. Most these have dealt with work- 
ing lower class areas. Kerr, psychologist, 
reports here about sixty families Liver- 
pool slum neighborhood, using data from inten- 
sive field work among parents and children and 
from Rorschach and Lowenfeld Mosaic tests 
administered the children. 

Her findings paint now familiar picture 
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lower class life. The Ship Streeters are tight 
little in-group banded together suspicion 
the outside world. They are oriented present 
pleasures, reject education and social mobility, 
have little patience for child-raising non- 
sexual male-female relations, and are prone 
violence and superstition. The main figure 
the social system the domineering “mum” 
who retains her hold over her daughters even 
when these are themselves raising children. 
Although hounded poverty, illness, violence, 
and the children’s extra-legal escapades, Ship 
Streeters seem prefer their life that 
other neighborhoods and cultures. 

The crucial element studies lower class 
culture the explicit implicit explanation 
the difference between this culture and that 
the middle class. Most explanations fall 
into two categories. One views lower class cul- 
ture separate and independent middle class 
culture; the other aberration from middle 
class culture brought about social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Kerr’s analysis falls into the 
latter category. She points out that due social, 
economic and educational deprivation, 
are kept they are unable develop 
adequate role configurations produce 
flexible personalities able cope with complex 
situations the personality non-integrated 
and therefore unable achieve consistency 
purpose unity effort” (p. 162). 

Elsewhere (esp. pp. 156-57) Kerr suggests 
that her conception maturity and emotional 
balance best achieved the middle class. 
Her explanation thus reduces itself the state- 
ment that lower class people are deviant, and 
unable function modern, middle class 
culture. This she considers undesirable. One 
tempted note that middle class people 
probably could not function lower class 
culture, but since unlikely that they will 
asked so, their possible shortcomings 
this respect have not become either problem 

Evaluations lower class people middle 
class standards would seem valid only 
they themselves accept, manifestly latently, 
the conception against which they are being 
measured, they are forced live 
middle class culture. 

Although the author’s explanation culturally 
biased, her observations and projective test data 
nevertheless indicate that many aspects lower 
class culture are dysfunctional, only partly 
functional, when analyzed terms the goals 
and values that culture. For example, the 
Ship Streeters’ present-orientation deprives them 
the ability plan ahead, and undoubtedly 
prevents them from achieving goals they con- 
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sider important. However, their emphasis 
present gratification also functional. The 
group’s economic and occupational position 
insecure that the development aspirations 
for the future likely lead more disap- 
pointment than satisfaction. Perhaps the most 
important task for future research among 
lower class groups the systematic analysis 
their problems relation their own goals 
and values, and unravelling the functional 
and dysfunctional elements their way life 
which contribute both goals and problems. 
Kerr’s study illustrates the pitfalls crossing 


Het Geboorte-Niveau der Nederlandse Rooms- 
Katholieken: Een Demografisch-sociologische 
Studie van een Geemancipeerde Minderheids- 
groep (The Fertility Dutch Catholics: 
Demographic-Sociological Study Eman- 
tion the Sociological Institute the Uni- 
versity Leyden, III. Leyden: Sten- 
fort Kroese N.V., 1954. xi, 201 pp., including 
English summary. Fl. 12. 


The substance Professor van Heek’s in- 
teresting and significant book can stated 
three points: 

(1) The prime reason for Holland’s anoma- 
lously high birth rate the fertility the Dutch 
Catholics. the Catholic minority had had the 
same average fertility the non-Catholic 
majority, from 1905 1946 Holland’s popu- 
lation would have increased only per 
cent (as compared with the actual increase 
per cent), slightly less than that 
Denmark. 

(2) The fertility Dutch Catholics also 
higher than that the contiguous Catholic 
areas Belgium and Germany, van Heek 
demonstrates detailed analysis the 
border regions. 

(3) The reason for the high fertility 
Dutch Catholics, thus, not merely Catholic 
moral principles such, but these principles 
applied what van Heek terms “emanci- 
pated minority.” From the time the Reforma- 
tion about one hundred years ago, Catholics 
Holland were second-class citizens. Today 
they constitute the largest and most powerful 
religious and political group the country, but 
they have retained from their struggle for civil 
equality fighting-front perspective. 

The Fertility Dutch Catholics ex- 
cellent and provocative study, indispensable for 
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disciplinary boundaries without proper qualifi- 
cations. Her conceptual scheme circumscribed 
largely the ideas quoted above, and her 
failure apply sociological concepts reduces 
the study collection disconnected and 
often anecdotal ethnological observations. Al- 
though useful insights are scattered throughout 
the study, the findings not measure the 
five years spent field work. The book 
badly written that this reviewer sometimes felt 
was reading the author’s field notes. 
Herrert GANs 

University Pennsylvania 


the understanding its specific subject but 
significant for much wider range interests. 
PETERSEN 


Case Histories Community Organization. 
Murray Ross. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1958. ix, 259 pp. $3.50. 


This volume designed provide case rec- 
ords which describe the activities profes- 
sional workers the community; such records, 
the author tells his Foreword, are sorely 
needed. There are twenty-one such case records 
drawn from the experiences community 
workers. They are mostly descriptive and are 
organized under three major headings which 
seek exemplify the range relationships 
the community worker with individuals, com- 
munity groups, and the community whole. 

The author trys place his cases within 
formal theoretical framework, derived and ex- 
tended from his earlier Community Organiza- 
tion: Theory and Principles (New York: 
Harper Bros., 1955). His attempt not al- 
together successful, and many the cases ap- 
pear stand alone with little relationship 
the theory presented the first chapter. The 
book, however, varied fare, rich personal 
incident and the flavor personal and group 
interactions setting community organiza- 
tion work. Social welfare workers will find much 
these cases that familiar them from 
their own experience, and the clear language, 
vivid description, and abundance issues for 
discussion and argument ought make the 
book inviting and useful for the undergraduate 
beginning graduate social work student. 
Professional sociologists will find little sociology 
the book, although provides interesting 
record the problems and activities re- 
lated profession—BLAINE MERCER 
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and Nosow, with Grecory 
Stone and New York: 
Harper Bros., 1958. xiv, 273 pp. $4.00. 


Community Disaster, the authors write 
the first sentence their Preface, “is at- 
tempt present picture human and or- 
ganizational relationships the community 
under disaster conditions, and describe the 
interaction systems that typify this social situ- 
ation.” The laboratory which the research was 
conducted was Beecher, Michigan, struck 
disastrous tornado June 1953. The analysis 
focuses individual behavior rescuers and 
victims and organizational performance 
the community. The authors relied partly upon 
case materials, many fascinating examples 
which are included the text, and partly upon 
interviews sample rescuers which, be- 
cause there were “necessary residential rela- 
tionships” for rescue groups, was not random 
any sense. Researchers interviewed any- 
body who was involved rescue work, securing 
names and addresses they went. typology 
work groups was conceived: family, neigh- 
borhood, adolescent, friendship, and others; the 
goal was interview these teams until adequate 
representation the entire range was had. 
(Selection was limited, however, lack 
funds.) This reviewer feels that the authors, 
throughout their research, are commended 
for the flexibility their design, without which 
highly likely that the results, under the 
disorganizing conditions disaster, would 
have been more than little meaningless. 

the fourteen chapters their book, the 
authors present numerous findings role per- 
formance and organizational behavior, many 
them suggested hypotheses which deserve 
further testing. Examples may cited: Adoles- 
cents did not behave like adults under disaster 
conditions, showing little initiative. “Emergency 
follows patterns that rest essentially 
upon ‘normal’ everyday community relations 
and expectations.” People stressful situations 
disaster may exhibit panic shock but are 
not necessarily withdrawn from rescue activi- 
ties permanently, nor are they less effective 
than others. “The success rescue activities 
function the differential perception 
needs based upon the roles 
assume.” “Organizational was fa- 
cilitated among organizations with similar in- 
ternal structures.” There are dozens more, all 
them informative and provocative for students 
role-behavior and organizations. The book 
interestingly written, well organized, and 
carefully documented. should valuable not 
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only sociologists, but social welfare 
workers and governmental 
MERCER 


Edmund Lindeman and Social Work Philoso- 
University Minnesota Press, 1958. viii, 220 
pp. $4.50. 

Edward Lindeman, for twenty-five years pro- 
fessor social philosophy the New York 
School Social Work until his death 1953, 
was leader pioneer stature the field 
social work. His chief contribution was end- 
less but productive search for the ethical and 
philosophical core social work theory 
order better understand the place social 
work society. Lindeman’s rare gifts are amply 
demonstrated Mrs. Konopka this study 
his social philosophy and its relation the evo- 
lution modern social work practice. Mrs. 
Konopka gives clear, appropriately critical, yet 
essentially admiring picture Lindeman’s life 
and work against the backdrop social welfare 
history. 

Free pompous and confused jargon, this 
book easily read and should useful 
social scientists teaching undergraduate social 
welfare courses. should also command the 
attention all scientists interested the com- 
plicated value problems professional practice. 

The concluding chapter the book, although 
admittedly modest exploratory effort, provides 
broad frame for viewing social work theory. 
the light Lindeman’s philosophy, brief 
definitions are offered for primary and secondary 
values, and the basic propositions and prin- 
ciples which flow from these values. Part 
dealing with the integration value, knowledge, 
and method, disappointingly short. One 
wishes could have been more fully developed 
view social work’s intense interest de- 
veloping systematic approach theoretic 


Teach Them Live: Study Education 
English Prisons. FRANCES BANKS. With 
foreword THe Hon. Lorp 
New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1958. viii, 287 pp. $5.00. 


the title suggests, this book exhortative 
and inspirational, urgent appeal for the im- 
provement education prisons. Quite un- 
like earlier books this kind, the expression 
faith subtly stated. Beginning with brief 
historical account, the author goes present 
systematic description the objectives, 
methods, and facilities which characterize 


form education manifestly synonymous with 
rehabilitation. would seem, from this report, 
that England, which once provided with 
models the worst practices penology, 
now well the road rational treatment. 

Formerly limited teaching illiterates 
read, prison education Miss Banks describes 
has now become form personality therapy, 
means recreation, and effective vocational 
preparation. the pursuit these aims, the 
“tutor-organizer” (rehabilitation 
American terms) utilizes the entire range 
social activities compatible with the prison en- 
vironment: education classrooms and work- 
shops, correspondence courses, music, dance, 
arts and crafts, physical culture and nature 
study, lectures, theater, and discussion groups. 
All most these activities are available 
some American institutions, but 
doubted that any have the important role as- 
signed them England. 

open question whether the success- 
ful rehabilitation prisoners implied (but not 
explicitly claimed) the author obtains 
fact exists largely unattained ideals. The 
enthusiasm practically everyone whose ac- 
tivities are described whose thoughts are 
quoted seems reflect something more than 
observable fact. Books written expres- 
sion faith tend asseverate that “hope can- 
not fail nor yet desire deceive.” That, perhaps, 
the best method for inspiring others toward 


The Negro American Society. Edited 
Prev. Florida State University Studies, 
Number 28. Tallahassee: Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1958. viii, pp. price indicated. 


time when much clear and sound think- 
ing required the American scene regards 
race relations, this volume comes timely 
and helpful source, for presents one the 
best brief examinations series subjects 
pertinent understanding Negro-white 
relations the contemporary United States. 
All the papers are extremely well done; the 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics, 
politics, and history race relations are suc- 
cinctly discussed, are the theories Gunnar 
Myrdal and William Sumner. The articles 
carefully point out those elements the re- 
spective areas that have tended weaken the 
position the Negro, indicating how even 
scholars have helped reinforce this social 
subordination. Their analyses recent develop- 
ments reflect growing tendency the part 
students race, re-examine old assump- 
tions and acknowledge new elements. 
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There nothing new this collection, and 
the authors, writing within the context 
Southland environment have—possibly uncon- 
sciously—made mistakes interpretation and 
omission; they have also, few instances, 
relied upon outdated material (especially 
the economics segregation) that distorts the 
actual picture group undergoing dynamic 
change. But such errors are minor; the whole 
they have done most useful job trying set 
the record straight and providing scholars 
and the general public with monograph con- 
taining much useful social data. Its calm ap- 
proach, easily readable style, and objective 
presentation recommend highly superior 
social science SmyTHE 


The Role the Social Sciences Desegrega- 
tion: Symposium. the FOR THE 
Foreword Nevitt SANForD. New York: 
Anti-Defamation League B’nai B’rith, 1958. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

This symposium consists eight, short but 
excellent, papers contributed lawyer, 
psychiatrist, and several psychologists and soci- 
ologists. Discussion centers mainly the social 
scientist his roles researcher and expert 
witness. After summarizing the findings re- 
search desegregation and commenting the 
relevance these findings general psycholog- 
ical and sociological theories, each contributor 
lists number propositions which require 
further investigation. Their comments and sug- 
gestions are especially important sociologists 
interested theory research pertaining 
social structure, social change, public opinion, 
attitude formation, and social aspects re- 

The role the social scientist expert 
witness topic which will increasingly concern 
professional societies. This symposium has ren- 
dered valuable service considering the legal 
meaning expert testimony, the responsibilities 
the expert witness, and the kinds legal 
processes which are now being influenced 
socio-psychological findings. 

Except for the few instances where opinion 
represented fact, the papers are written 


Man and Society: The Basic Teachings 
Sociology. New York: 
Barnes Noble, Inc., 1958. xi, 339 pp. $1.45, 
paper. 

Man and Society part the College Out- 
line and Everyday Handbook series, which 
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according the publisher “provide summaries 
important academic subjects and instruction 
popular subjects.” This book obviously 
intended text supplementary reading 
introductory undergraduate course. Profes- 
sor Koenig has also kept one eye out for the 
has been spared avoid the use technical 
language.” 

The format, topics, and sources are tradi- 
tional the point being old-fashioned. Pro- 
fessor Koenig has intentionally emphasized the 
“pioneers” sociology because believes that 
good deal recent writing the field con- 
sists little more than restatements 


their findings.” Thus are treated con- 
tinuous quoting, summarizing, paraphasing 
Sumner, Park, Ross, Cooley, Giddings, Ward, 
Spencer, Hobhouse, Durkheim, and others. 
Also much edible meat has been picked off the 
bones such venerable texts Ogburn and 
Nimkoff, Sumner and Keller, Park and Burgess, 
and and Page—and served pre- 
digested easy-to-swallow form but with some 
the nutrients missing. 

While this little book extremely compre- 
hensive, there are curious omissions which re- 
flect the author’s bias against modernity. For 
example, there mention the concepts 
role and LEVINE 
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plantation community—an agricultural “company town” exemplifying the ex- 
traordinary ethnic mixtures being increasingly drawn into industrialized en- 
vironment Hawaii. 156 pages, illustrations, $4.00 


CITY LIFE JAPAN: study tokyo ward 
dore 
Describes the daily lives the residents typical Tokyo ward and examines 


the spectacular social and economic shifts that have accompanied Japanese indus- 
trialization and Westernization. Published. 482 pages, illustrations, $6.75 


HEALTH THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN 


CULTURE: community study 
margaret clark 
intensive study Sal Puedes (“Get out you can”), Mexican-American 
neighborhood San Jose, California, focused health problems but full 


information other aspects the Mexican-American subculture. June. 
304 pages, $5.00 


CAUCASIANS ONLY: the supreme court, the 
naacp, and the restrictive covenant cases 
clement vose 
Students American institutions have long been interested the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and intellectual origins developments constitutional law. 
This volume gives the complete background the Supreme Court cases which 


judicial enforcement racial restrictive covenants was finally struck down. June. 
320 pages, illustrations, $6.00 


your bookstore from 
THE UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA PRESS berkeley 
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THE METROPOLITAN AREAS 
international urban research 
kingsley davis, director 


Here last are size and growth figures for all metropolitan areas with popula- 
tions more than 100,000, based upon rigorously comparable criteria. val- 
uable new tool for students urbanization and metropolitan problems. 

September. 140 pages, $3.00 


NIGERIA: BACKGROUND NATIONALISM 
james coleman 


study the inception and growth nationalism Africa’s largest and most 
recently emergent state; examines the breakdown tribal organization, the in- 
troduction Western-style economy, and the effects urbanization. Based 
upon year firsthand study Nigeria. Published. 

416 pages, illustrations, $7.50 


PILOT PROJECT: INDIA the story rural 
development etawah, uttar pradesh 

albert mayer, richard park 

and mckim marriott 


comprehensive record this immensely significant experiment the utili- 
zation local traditions and culture for modern developments, rather than super- 
imposing projects from above. Published. 


416 pages, illustrations, maps, $5.50 


COMMUNISM INDIA 
gene overstreet and marshall windmiller 


history the Communist Party India from 1920 the present, analyzing 
how the Party has met the challenges Indian cultural diversity and Gandhian 
ideas. With biographical directory Communist leaders. Published. 

540 pages, $10.00 


TITOISM ACTION: the reforms yugoslavia 
since 1948 fred warner neal 


The shape Tito’s “new type society” examined appears the attempts 
workers’ control industry and decentralization state and party functions. 
Published. pages, illustrations, $6.50 


your bookstore from 
THE UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA PRESS berkeley 
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New! 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


Way Life 


Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College 


Written the author The American Family, this non- 
technical text, easy read and covers the 
period from adolescent dating through early family formation. 
Emphasis placed upon maturity and personal readiness for 
marriage, the building mutual values, and learning meet 


each others’ needs. 


April, 1959 500 pages 


$5.75 (approx.) 


Thomas Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Free... 


The Population Bomb 


24-page pamphlet the dangers the 
world population explosion. 

Teachers use their classes— 

Ministers their churches— 

Commentators their broadcasts— 

Newspapers their editorials. 
Arthur Krock the New York Times 
writes: “This the best presentation that 
have seen the basic threat our civil- 
ization.” 

Write for free copy the 


HUGH MOORE FUND 
East 42nd St. 
New York 17, 


USE JUDGMENTS DATA 
SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 


COMPATIBILITY THEORY 
AND METHOD 


Papers Mary Macdonald, 
Ann Shyne, Genevieve 


Carter 

PLANS FOR OBTAINING 
JUDGMENT DATA 

Papers McVicker Hunt, Lil- 
ian Ripple 

PROBLEMS AND METHODS 
MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS 
Papers Robert Bush, John 
Riley, Jr., Leonard Kogan, 
Julius Jahn 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Madison Ave., New York 16, 
PRICE: $1.75 
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CHILD WELFARE: Principles and Methods 
DOROTHY ZEITZ, Sacramento State College. The historical and 
contemporary aspects the child welfare field are represented here 
broad perspective, order bring out the social, economic, educa- 
tional, psychological and governmental influences family and child life. 
The author has blended the various historical facts into compact sur- 
vey services, programs, and methods. 1959. Approx. 400 pages. 
Prob. $5.50. 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN PARENT: Study the Detroit Area 
MILLER and GUY SWANSON, both the Uni- 
versity Michigan. This thorough, lucid and readable account repre- 
sents the most extensive data available child rearing practices. This 
report the result research project involving some 600 parents and 
their children the metropolitan area Detroit. 1958. 302 pages. $6.50. 


FAMILY AND CLASS DYNAMICS MENTAL ILLNESS 
JEROME MYERS, Yale University; and the late BERTRAM 
ROBERTS, formerly Yale University. companion volume 
Hollingshead and Redlich’s Social Class and Mental Illness (Wiley, 
1958), this second research report the New Haven study social 
class and mental illness examines relationships between social stratifica- 

tion and psychiatric disorders. 1959. 295 pages. $6.95. 


PSYCHOLOGY THE CHILD 
ROBERT WATSON, Northwestern University. approach 
that considers child psychology integral part the subject matter 
encompassed general psychology. Clinical, educational, and social 
psychology are critically examined with respect the study the child. 
1959. 662 pages. Illus. $6.95. 


DECISION-MAKING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
SEYMOUR MELMAN, Columbia University. The author pre- 
sents unified study decision-making production entire auto- 
mobile firm, analyzing alternative policies for management and union, 
their effects productivity, and the cost managing large industrial 
plants, 1959. 260 pages. $7.00. 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Edited WALTER GALENSON, University California, Berkeley. 
Explores factors that influence labor-management relations various 
stages industrialization widely differing social and economic en- 
vironments. 1959. 340 pages. $6.75. 


Send for examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. Fourth Ave., New York 
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Community Science and Analysis 
Edited Marvin Sussman, 


Western Reserve University 


This long awaited report committee the Society for the 
Study Social Problems presents fresh and original materials 
the area research and analysis. Among the twenty-one con- 
tributors chapters are some the outstanding thinkers and 
researchers the community field. introduction and con- 
tinuities between chapters have integrated the various contri- 
butions resulting up-to-date and unique textbook. 


May, 1959 400 pages (approx.) $6.25 (approx.) 


Thomas Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Journal Social Psychiatry 
Vol. IV. No. January, 1959. 
CONTENTS 

Modified Group Therapy for Graf 
The Cultural Implications Reward and Punishment Dreikurs 
Teaching Citizenship the Feeble-Minded Adult................ Fitzpatrick 
Juvenile Delinquency—An Essay Comparison Norah Brown 
Some Problems the Psychotherapy Children Leonard Bloom 
Education Through Community 
Residence and Education Civic Universities 
The Work Kurt Hahn 
Vision, Dream Misconception 
Congress Reports 
Book Reviews 


Doris Thoday 
Kurt Hahn 


All enquiries should addressed 


The JOURNAL SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 
Fellows Road, London N.W.3. 
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This unique important 


referen ce 


is the first compilation and analysis of 
all available data—national, state and 
lecal, from both public and private 
agencies—on 


American Marriage 
Divorce 


PAUL JACOBSON 


Orders are already being received from 
many libraries for this long needed, com- 
plete reference on a basic sociological 
problem. May we urge you to place 
| od order early both for your personal 
ibrary and for your Departmental ref- 
erence shelves? 


READY SOON $12.00 (prob.) 


(The coptes will 
not be available on this reference work.) 


These 


recent 
and 
ready 
widely adopted 


are proving stimulating 
they are richly instructive 
thousands students 
throughout the nation 


Company, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Sociology Deviant Behavior 
MARSHALL CLINARD 


Called the best books the subject” for courses 
social problems and social disorganization. 599 pages, $6.50 


The American Class Structure 


JOSEPH KAHL 


Provides the analytical synthesis long needed on American 
stratification. 310 pages, $4.50 


Cultural Anthropology 


FELIX KEESING 


“In opinion, the best synthesis cultural anthropology 
available—judicious, well balanced, clear.’’—Clyde Kluckhobn. 
Harvard University. 477 pages, $6.00 


The Prison Community 


DONALD CLEMMER 


A reissue of “one of the most important works ever written on 
the sociology of imprisonment.” 341 pages, $3.00 


Write for examination copies 


te 
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new and important work 
HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


Professor New York 
author The United States America 
and The American Experience 


The Origins Western Culture 


The first several projected volumes but complete 
itself, this narrative history and critical exam- 
ination the chief ideas that have gone into the 
making our Western civilization. deals with the 
Biblical and post-Biblical Hebrews, the Greeks the 
Classical and Hellenistic periods, the Romans, and the 
founders and early developers 
shows how their beliefs and myths have shaped our 
lives. eloquent, rich, and perceptive work. 


with examples primitive, 
Egyptian, Greek classical, Hellenistic, 
Roman Imperial, Late Roman and Early 
Christian Art. inches. 480 pages. 


$7.50 most bookstores 


ALFRED KNOPF, Publisher 
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Individual Behavior and 


Group Achievement 


Ralph Stogdill, Research Associate, Bureau Busi- 
ness Research, Ohio State University 


This book develops new theory organization achievement. presents 
integrated theory, beginning with set carefully defined input variables 
and tracing their interactions the generation group structure, group 
operations, and group achievement. The theory demands that group achieve- 
ment analyzed terms productivity, integration, and morale. The theory 
able reconcile number serious discrepancies which heretofore re- 
mained unexplained and could only explained “contrary hypothesis.” 


January 1959 364 pages $5.00 


Theoretical Criminology 


George Vold, Professor Sociology, University 
Minnesota 


this book Professor Vold presents concise but thoroughly documented 
analysis the major theories crime causation which are, have been, the 
intellectual orientation for research and practice the fields criminology 
and penology. Special attention devoted the theoretical orientation that 
views crime byproduct group conflict, rather than the result individual 
misfortune, inferiority, deviation. 


1958 346 pages; tables $5.00 


Modern Marriage Family Living 


edited Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Ruby Reeves 
Kennedy, with the advice Ernest Burgess and 
Charles Page 


1957 455 pages; illustrated $5.00 


Man, Culture, and Society 


edited Harry Shapiro, American Museum Natural 
History and Columbia University 


1956 400 pages; illustrated $5.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
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“Exceptionally clear 
—Philipp Weintraub, Hunter College 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL LANDIS, State College Washington 


This basic textbook designed de- 
velop the student’s awareness social 
phenomena the world his own experi- 
ence. incorporates the author’s extensive 
research and writings, focusing empiri- 
cal descriptions and analyses broad sub- 
ject matter. Includes systematic treatment 


The FAMILY: 


social structure with discussions the 
roles and statuses the sex, age, and 
cupational groups; social control; social 
institutions; etc. Instructor’s Manual avail- 
able. very excellent book.”—Floyd 
House, University Virginia. 158 
ills.; 726 pp. 1958. $6.50 


Process and Institution 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, Indiana University 


Examining the nature and origins, the 
types and dilemmas families, this in- 
tegrated textbook views the family process 
successive family dramas dynamic 
and often inconsistent cultural environ- 
ment. Focuses the life cycle family 
experience from infancy through adoles- 


The AGED 


cence, courtship, marriage, 
hood. “Thorough, scholarly, balanced 
handling evidence, and the most complete 
coverage scientific results the various 
areas that I’ve Blood, jr., 
University Michigan. 104 tables. 
651 pp. 1955. $6.50 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


JOSEPH DRAKE, Davidson College 


One the first over-all surveys the 
field gerontology, this book presents 
analysis the socio-cultural environment 
the aged American society. dis- 
cusses the problems the older worker 
and the job seeker, the economic status 
the retired person and his dependents, and 


LEISURE and RECREATION 


the efforts society help the aged 
continue function human beings. 
“Presents the problems the aging from 
every angle, feat not accomplished any 
previous book the subject.”—J 

the American Medical Association. 
tables; 431 pp. 1958. $5.50 


MARTIN NEUMEYER, University Southern California 
ESTHER NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


study leisure and recreation 
their sociological aspects. This up-to-date 
and comprehensive book summarizes and 
interprets materials drawn from wide 
range sources. points out present- 
day needs and problems, and analyzes the 
varied factors involved leisure and recre- 


ational activities. Topics discussed include 
the recreation movement, community and 
commercial recreation, recreation leader- 
ship, etc. “The best available book its 
Chapman, Uni- 
versity Minnesota. 473 pp. 3rd Edition. 
1958. $6. 


East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Sociological Theory 


Present-Day Sociology from the Past 
edited EDGAR BORGATTA 
Russell Sage Foundation 


and HENRY MEYER 
University Michigan 
569 pp. $6.75 


Consciousness and Society 


The Reorientation European Social Thought 
1890-1930 


STUART HUGHES 
Harvard University 


essay intellectual history devoted the rise and development 
the master social ideas late nineteenth and early twentieth century Europe. 


460 pp. $6.00 


American Society 


Sociological Interpretation 


ROBIN WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Cornell University 


570 pp. $5.50 


Alfred Knopf, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 
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PROBLEMS 


Welfare 


PAUL LANDIS 
State University 


this new textbook, social problems 
are studied cross-cultural context 
emphasizing the effects political, so- 
cial, economic, and technological change 
man and society. Drawing vast 
amount new research material, the 
author depicts contemporary social dis- 
abilities against background increas- 
ing world industrialization, and includes 
the most up-to-date treatment problems 
heretofore ‘underdeveloped’ areas. 
Wide use examples and relevant illus- 
trations makes this timely and pene- 
trating textbook. 


— 


write for examination copy 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 Lake St. Chicago 
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“Those who have used the earlier editions 
will pleased with this excellent revision. 

The third edition retains the organization 

that made virtually THE standard text 

introductory sociology, yet introduces 
many recent findings research and 
many new features (particularly visual 

237 aids) that will make even more at- 
tractive both teachers and students.” 


colleges and universities Thomas Laswell 
using Grinnell College, lowa 


the 3rd edition “This book remains one the most 
solid introductory texts. seems 
SOCIOLOGY get better with each edition—and for 


book which has always been the top, 
this says good deal.” 


James Short 
William Ogburn State College Washington 
Douglas Marshail 
University Wisconsin, Madison 


“This book readings, which un- 
doubtedly the best available the field, 
provides excellent supplement for 
courses introductory sociology. The 


1958-1959 articles selected the editors are 
112 date, theoretically significant, and pos- 
sibly most important all are geared 


the needs and interests students who 


are receiving their first course Soci- 


are using ology.” Elli 

is 
READINGS “The revision retains all the excellent 


features the first edition and adds 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY number articles utmost significance. 
still the best book readings 
the field.” 
Ernest Dalton 
Robert O'Brien Centenary College for Women 
Clarence Schrag New Jersey 


“This clearly the best the readings 
books sociology.” 


Frank Miles 
Bowling Green State University 


Walter Martin 


Boston Massachusetts 
New York 16, New York 
Atlanta Georgia 


Geneva, Illinois 


HOUGH FFLIN COMPANY 


Dallas Texas 


Palo Alto, California 
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Fourth (1959) 


JOHN CUBER 


This text has had strong appeal for teachers and 
students alike because its lucidity, its lively pres- 
entation, its progressive treatment, and its adequate, 
up-to-date coverage. The new Fourth Edition, which 
has been completely reset new format, introduces 
considerable amount new material, including up- 
to-date statistics, recent illustrative examples, current 
bibliographical references, and the results the most 
recent research. 


There new chapter entitled The 
Prevailing Mode Work and Life,” which discusses 
the classic idea-type formulation bureaucracy 
Weber point departure, and points out the im- 
plications bureaucracy for personality. The open- 
ing chapter the nature sociology now contains 
new discussion sociology vocation. The 
chapter stratification has been greatly expanded 
introduce new material social mobility and 
Kahl’s “Ideal Typology Social the 
United States. Through rearrangement and combi- 
nation chapters, some cutting material the 
older sections, and the elimination out-dated ex- 
amples, the total size the book has been kept sub- 
stantially the same. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


West 32nd Street, New York 
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New Key Text 
Industrial Sociology 


NEW 
FOUNDATIONS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


MELVIN VINCENT, Professor Sociology, University 
Southern California, and JACKSON MAYERS, Lecturer Eco- 
nomics, University Southern California, and Instructor Soci- 
ology, Valley Junior College. 


Here objective study industrial sociology dealing with 
our institutions and organizations, how they affect our economy, 
and how they are situated society whole. This not case 
study but clear theoretical formulation, including comprehen- 
sive analysis the most recent data labor and management. 
well bolstered challenging theory multiple power 
groups. placing all its material the vast industrial-political 
colossus mass society, has well earned its title: NEW FOUN- 
DATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. 


This the only text industrial sociology deal with the en- 
larged and integral part the government was forced play our 
economy result the depression and World II. The govern- 
ment’s role likely develop and grow the continuing cold 
war situation. 

Another outstanding feature this book its treatment auto- 
mation. Automation receives here its first full statement four 


solid chapters—as continuous process idea, reorganizer work- 
supervisorial relations, herald new industrial revolution. 


critical survey the literature industrial sociology from 
Adam Smith the present included, putting management and 
union relations solidly the sociological tradition. 


Ready June 


VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, 
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OXFORD books exceptional interest 


The Origin Modern Capitalism 


and Eastern Asia 


NORMAN JACOBS. This study seeks answer the question: why 
did modern industrial capitalism arise Japan and not China? The 
major part the work deals with those institutional features common 
both Japanese and Chinese society, stating their similarities and contrasting 
their differences, and showing how the differences contributed the sepa- 
rate destinies the two countries. Paperbound $3.40—Cloth $4.60 


Television and the Child 


Empirical Study the Effect 
Television the Young 


HILDE HIMMELWEIT and OPPENHEIM. This report 
the results survey 4,000 British children determine the effects 
them. Among the topics the report deals with are: choice pro- 
grams, patterns taste, attractions viewing, reactions conflict, crime, 
and violence, etc. 


The Birth Dilemma 
The Conquest and Settlement Rhodesia 


PHILIP MASON. This history reflects the tensions that exist between 
the highly organized West and the rapidly developing nations Africa. 
This account deals with early times, the period European exploration, 
and with Europeans and Africans settling down live side side. Half- 
tones. Map. $4.80 


Survey Social Conditions 
England and Wales 


Entirely rewritten and enlarged this new edition covers the more important 
developments the last dozen years, and takes advantage the great in- 
crease the amount information now available concerning most the 
topics discussed. The book was formerly called The Social Structure 
England and Wales. text-figures. $4.00 


all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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New Books from THE FREE PRESS 


Glencoe, Illinois 


MASS LEISURE 


Edited Eric Larrabee, Magazine, 
and Rolf Meyersohn, The Chi- 
cago. What Americans when they don’t 
anything? Leisure America big, 
fact threatens become our largest industry. 
Scientists and writers have observed this phe- 
with and humor, and 
they have produced some wonderful writing 
the subject. Like best seller Mass 
Culture, the editors have selected their materials 
from scientific and literary sources—and the 
reader will delighted Bertrand Russell 
writing praise idleness; David Riesman 
the abyss leisure; Leslie Stephen vaca- 
tions; and many others boredom, drinking, 
sports, and other leisure time 

$6.00 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR 


Michael Argyle, Oxford University. The 
author shows, analyzing great deal 
empirical material, how religious behavior and 
beliefs are influenced psychological, socio- 
logical, economic and factors. 
shows how person's depend 
those his parents and later social groups, 
his social class and the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. The methods and results 
Billy Graham's campaigns are examined, and 
the effects drugs and war experiences shown. 
considers the variation religious activity 
with personality including the beliefs and 
practices neurotics, psychotics and delin- 
quents; and the racial and political attitudes 
and sexual behavior religious people. The 
detailed changes activity and beliefs from 
childhood through adolescence old age are 
studied are the considerable differences be- 
tween the sexes. USA. $5.00 


PATIENTS, PHYSICIANS AND ILLNESS 


Edited Gartly Jaco, The University 
Medical Branch. sick person besides 
being patient, many other things well— 
husband wife, mother, lawyer, clerk 
perhaps the child Christian Scientist. 
Often persons other than his doctor and insti- 
tutions other than the hospital contribute 
much his becoming ill getting well. The 
doctor too has life beyond the hospital which 
influences how acts much his Merck’s 
manual, and which was responsible for his 
becoming doctor all. And what medicine 
and why became that way depends 
much the fears and hopes the communi- 


ties which made its advances upon the 
sick and well bodies studied. 


This book will serve sourcebook for all 
interested learning more about the interre- 
lation medicine and the society which 
practiced. The contributors include large 
number eminent members the medical 
profession such internists, medical educators, 
and psychiatrists. $7.50 


SOCIAL MECHANISMS 


Georg Karlsson Uppsala University. 
During the last few years attempts formu- 
late sociological theories terms mathe- 
matical models have become increasingly fre- 
quent. The aim this summarize 
the most important mathematical models 
sociology and confront them with empirical 
data which are relevant precisely those 
situations which the models are intended 
explain. this way outline the present 
situation this field given. 


The social mechanisms dealt with are 
grouped under three main headings: Social 
Diffusion, Group Choice, 
While dealing with the work Rashevsky, 
Rapaport, Homans, Festinger, Arrow and 
others confronts their models with empirical 
data such concrete matters communica- 
tion, choice marriage partner and the dis- 
tribution ranks social groups. suggests 
new models for combined mass media and 
interpersonal communications, mobility and 
others. USA. $5.00 


THE STRUGGLE FOR HIGHER STAND- 
ARD LIVING 


Willem Brand, University Leyden. The 
problem the underdeveloped countries will 
probably remain with for several genera- 
Despite the advances made technology 
and organization which have lifted material 
welfare unprecedented levels the West, 
two-thirds mankind inhabiting Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America still living minimum 
level subsistence. this book the author, 
formerly member the United Nations Sec- 
retariat, gives comprehensive review the 
difficulties faced the poor countries their 
efforts improve their levels living. Ex- 
amples are given actual situations various 
countries and emphasis placed quantita- 
tive descriptions and historical and institutional 
analysis rather than explanation terms 
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Family Life 
WORLDS Robert Hess and Gerald Handel 


Nearly all previous research inquiries into the family have been 
studies common patterns clinical studies ab- 
normalities. Here, presenting entirely new framework for 
family study, book that sensitively explores the dynamics 
family life five narrative case studies. Applying established 
concepts and clinical procedures families who come from non- 
clinical settings, the authors have captured the interplay between 
family and personality and society each group develops its 
special way coping with its problems. 


1959 pages $5.00 


Inventory 


THE STUDY 
POPULATION Edited Philip Hauser 


and Otis Dudley Duncan 


“4 


ED. 


comprehensive survey scientific demography which treats 
its historical background, its status science, its methods 
and hypotheses, and its place the context other sciences. 
Twenty-eight have contributed 
knowledge this symposium. virtual encyclopedia all 
existing material population study the result. This the 
most thorough and sophisticated appraisal date this rap- 
idly growing and important discipline. 


1959 800 pages, tables and diagrams 


Inspirational Books 
POPULAR America 


RELIGION Louis Schneider and 
Sanford Dornbusch 


Acute observers the Ameriza the last half century have not 
failed notice the steady popularity books salvation and 
inspiration—from Harry Emerson Fosdick Norman Vincent 
Peale. attempt explain the continued appeal such 
literature, and estimate its implications for modern society, 
the authors this book have studied wide and representative 
sampling books published since 1875. Through analysis 
content and examination these works their cultural and 
religious context, they have reached some concrete 
prising conclusions. 


1958 185 pages $4.50 


your bookstore, directly from the publisher: 


The University Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Canada: The University Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC and CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


quarterly publication. Subscription, $6.50 year. Single copies, $2.00. 


Jast Issued: Volume Number 
Part TECHNIQUES MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


Foreword Lipstein 


Mediation and Conciliation International Law, Elmore Jackson, (with 
introduction James Hyde). 


Conciliation and Mediation Collective Industrial Disputes, Paul Durand. 


The Function Conciliation Civil Procedure, Cesare Biglia and 
Luigi Paolo Spinosa. 


Conciliation Proceedings the Federal Republic Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Scandinavia, England and the United States, Hergard Toussaint. 


Conclusions, Lipstein. 
Part Il: CURRENT STUDIES AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


The Sociological Research Centre Audiovisual Means the Catholic 
University, Milan, McClung Lee. 


The Latin American Research Centre, Rio Janeiro. 
The Establishment Institute for Agricultural Colonization Ecuador. 
The Sociology Division the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Dakar. 


The Australian Branch the Association Social Anthropologists the 
British Commonwealth. 


Research Migration. 


Now Available: 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 


Works published 1956. 
380 pages. $6.50 


Place your order for single copies standing orders for the future 
volumes this series with: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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publication 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
JOURNAL RESEARCH 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Marital adjustment 
Power and influence 
Selective perception 
Combat performance 
THE LAST ISSUES HAVE Prejudice and perception 
INCLUDED ARTICLES ON: 
Sex role learning 
Social control 
Attitude change 
Role-playing Conformity 
Group psychotherapy Diffusion innovation 
Decision making Brainwashing 
Disturbed children Distance and interaction 
Prediction IBM procedures 
Self-perceptions Group performance 
$9.00 per year for four issues—SPECIAL RATE MEMBERS 
the American Society—$4.50 


FROM MACMILLAN 


Coming Spring 


INTRODUCTION ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Revised Edition 


RALPH BEALS and HARRY both the 
University California Los Angeles 


The revised edition this well-known text has been ex- 
tensively rewritten and completely up-dated with the latest 
research findings. New material includes: chapter 
archaeology, with exposition methodology Old and 
New World prehistory; more detailed genetic interpre- 
tation evolution; discussion the time dimension 
culture, incorporating both archaeology and material cul- 
ture; and expanded sections the fossil, living primates 
and genetics. the first edition, emphasis the rela- 
tionship between the biological and cultural aspects an- 
thropology. 
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LEWIS COSER, Brandeis University, and BERNARD 
ROSENBERG, The City College, New York and the New 
School for Social Research 
fact, that one might wish that book like this might 
the basis one-semester introductory sociology course for 
Sophomores, followed semester devoted methods 
research. After all, intelligent introduction socio- 
logical theory the proper introduction sociology.” 
Kolb 
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